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PUSHING PUBLICITY 


Down in the Southeast—for the purpose of this chron- 
ile in Virginia, specifically—where the lumber trade as 
represented by the North Carolina Pine Association 
(Ine.) does things and often as-not leads the procession 
after 1 due share of deliberation and the minimum of 
hesitation, it did things again last week, emphatically, 
and clinched its right to a seat in the band wagon of 
the publicity procession with as direct action and as little 
loitering as is consistent with innovation. 
In staging this innovation it added all 
the necessary details. One of them was 
the choosing of a band leader. He must 
be a leader of the show in the big tent, 
and the side shows—his personal inter- 
ests, for example—must be relegated to 


the rear. So the performers picked out 
Albert Robert Turnbull, of Norfolk, 


electing him president of their associa- 
tion for the sueceeding fiscal year. With- 
out disregarding the other interests that 
have occupied his waking moments—such 
minor things as the presidency of a rail- 
road, directorship in a bank, presidency, 
treasurership and general management of 
a big manufacturing plant and similar 
trifles—they diverted a big share of his 
activity to the graver occupation of the 
control of an enlarged campaign de- 
signed to crowd into the receptive percep- 
tion of the public the superiority and 
desirability of wood, and of the wood 
of the Southeast specifically, as the log- 
ical material for anything and everything 
for which wood may be used. Presum- 
ably Mr. Turnbull will continue to be 
interested in lumber manufacturing, 
banking, railroading and civic improve- 
ments, but he is expected to consecrate 
himself to the absorbing task of making 
the consuming public sit up and take 
notice, to their more extended use, of the 
wares of the southeastern lumber trade. 

Mr. Turnbull hails from Michigan, 
Where he opened his eyes August 7, 1874, 
in the little town of Grand Haven, then 
and later redolent of lumber atmosphere 
and productive of lumbermen and lumber 
enterprises that have made big marks on 
commercial history. A. R. Turnbull ac- 
quired lumber greatness partly through 
traininy and inclination; some of it was 
thrust upon him through inheritance, for 
he followed in the steps of his father, the 
latter, the late Robert W. Turnbull, an 
English importation into American com- 
mercia! life from Neweastle-on-Tyne, who 
at the age of 14 spied out the greater opportunities 
across the water and migrated to Canada -and to the 
allure ents of the Canadian lumber trade. Canada 
looked good to Turnbull, sr., but the other side of the 


border looked better and he crossed over to the States 
and pi ked out the birth State of his son—Michigan— 
a8 afliding good environment for the advent and up- 
bring' + of a future lumberman. In 1881 the elder 
Turnb !l turned to the farther West and went to Cali- 
fornia where he acquired a first hand kitowledge, pos- 
Sibly \ th an idea of their adaptation to Michigan meth- 
ods, ©° lumber trade methods on the west Coast, and 
then | turned to the middle West, to Minneapolis, Minn. 
Here © formed the Itaska Lumber Company; also, at 
Still er, Minn., a manufacturing plant that was op- 
erate’ under his own name. 

Abont this time “Albert Robert became more in evi- 
dence ind began to lay the foundation for that kind of 
Partici;ation in the lumber game that has made him a 
live luniberman. 


His start was a school experience, in 


the public and high schools of Minneapolis, supplemented 
by an employment of two years in the Security National 
Bank of Minneapolis. Probably it occurred to him that 
both of these experiences were good enough as far as 
they went but that they didn’t go far enough to insure 
the outcome of a real, sure-enough lumberman, so he 
went back to school, this time to the Pillsbury Academy, 
where he absorbed the ins and outs of a business course 
that presumably has put him that much more to the good 
in later and some pretty 


extensive business affairs. 





ALBERT ROBERT TURNBULL, OF NORFOLK, VA,; 
President North Carolina Pine Association (Inc.) 


Mr. Turnbull broke into the lumber game actively in 
1892. In that year he-took charge of his father’s Still- 
water plant, an experience that must have afforded him 
an education that counted, for the plant turned out from 


1892 to 1905 from twenty-five to forty million feet annu- 


ally, ‘creating a big responsibility for a more or less 
amateur lumberman. But he seems to have made good, 
for the older Turnbull took the younger Turnbull into 
partnership in 1895 and their letterheads bore the legend 
R. W. Turnbull & Son. With the change came added 
responsibility in the operation of a Minneapolis plant 
known as the Plymouth mill. At the conclusion of these 
operations A. R. Turnbull packed his grip and set out 
for the west coast and there for a period devoted his 
attention to timber investments and operation. Then he 
faced again eastward and journeyed to the Southeast and 
became a part of the lumber trade in that section that 
is within the jurisdiction of the North Carolina Pine 
Association. Father and son under their firm name in 
1906 purchased all the stock of the Rowland Lumber 


Company, at Bowdens, N. C., operating it under the 
original title and charter, and the son moved with his 
family to Norfolk, Va., to be nearer the scene of his 
future activity. He has ever since been a pretty live fae- 
tor in the industry of lumber manufacturing and dis- 
tributing. as it is conducted in that section. 

Injecting into their new property some of the pep 
that was habitual with them because of their earlier ex- 
periences, R. W. Turnbull & Son doubled the Rowland 
company’s capacity and increased its timber holdings 
heavily. Their timber is in Duplin, 
Johnston, Sampson and Wayne counties, 
North Carolina, spread out over 150,000 
acres of landscape, a large part of it 
virgin growth and most of it owned by 
the Rowland Lumber Company in fee 


simple. Once established, A. R. Turn- 
bull looked around for other, uncon- 
sidered trifles to accumulate. He found 


the Atlantic & Carolina Railroad, ab- 
sorbed it and, following habit, assumed 
its presidency. The A. & C., with con- 
necting lines of the Rowland company, 
has a trackage of sixty-four miles, its 
main line running from Kenansville to 
Warsaw through a rich section of North 
Carolina of tonnage producing capacity 
and probability of the kind that makes 
the average traffic manager sleep well at 
nights. It is a road of standard gage, 
adequately equipped, and it connects at 
Warsaw with the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad. And it is a paying proposition. 

All of which indicates that Mr. Turn- 
bull is a business man, as the association 
had learned. The association ‘‘allowed’’ 
that it wanted a capable man to handle, 
among other executive duties, a big prop- 
osition. It had gone into a scheme that 
spelled the scattering of a big lot of real 
money and it wanted that scattering to 
hit the right spots. A taste of the ad- 
vertising game had given it a robust ap- 
petite for more and in sending out dollars 
to bring back eagles it thought it found 
in Mr. Turnbull a sender who would 
make a satisfactory showing for the in- 
vestment. President Turnbull is com- 
mitted to a wise exploitation of the North 
Carolina Pine expanded 
advertising plan. Those who know him 
and know the association are complacent 
over the probable outcome. 

Mr. Turnbull is not new to the councils 
of the North Carolina Pine Association. 
At its annual election in 1912 he was 
made a member of its directorate, acting 
for North Carolina. At all times since 
his connection with the association he has been earnest in 
its deliberations, and in a large part of them A. R. Turn- 
bull has not been conspicuous for mere passive acquiescence. 

November 25, 1896, Mr. Turnbull married Miss Lucy 
J. Gale, of Minneapolis, Minn. Their home has been 
brightened by the arrival of L. Minerva, Frances J., 
Robert G. and Albert W. Turnbull. 

Mr. Turnbull is a director of the Citizens’ Bank of 
Warsaw, N. C. He is effective in support of civie im- 
provements for the city of Norfolk and is a member of 
the Virginia and Country clubs of that city. 

A practical knowledge of the interests and needs of a 
great industry is an essential of the North Carolina Pine 
Association’s presiding officer. The organization has 
benevolently assimilated all but a negligible part of the 
softwood output of Virginia and North and South Caro- 
lina and is especially exercised over effective publicity 
for that output. It believes that it found a means to 
that end in Albert R. Turnbull and the usually discerning 
believe that he will deliver the goods. 


Association ’s 
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Here’s Some j 
of the Celebrated 
= & ea we 
California White Pine 
that has made Weed Quality Doors fa- WHC 
mous from Coast to Coast. You dealers = 
who have handled Weed Quality Doors T 
know how easy it has been for you to — 
clinch the sash and door business in your 
community. From now on you'll find it 
twice as easy to land this profitable busi- 
ness because aces 
Weed Quality D 

are the only doors in the world having the Weed Wedge Dowel Get the agency for these doors now and benefit from being the 
(Evans’ Patent). This small dowel eliminates all chance of separa- first in your town to offer builders and door buyers a door that is 
tion at the joints, and gives you a door backed by a guarantee of perfect in every way. There’s nothing like being the leader in your Cable 
durability that is sure to bring you more business and profits. community—it means money for you. eu 

Write your jobber today for full information on Weed Wedge Dowel Doors and if he doesn’t handle them, write us mt 

direct and we'll tell you why you need them and will send you postpaid a sample Wedge Dowel. 

Bu 
rate 
tions 

Weed Lumber Company c 
PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE tod 
Weed, California sa 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, General Representative 

Crocker Building . R. A. TOOMBS, P. 0. Box 6, Fort Worth, Tex. _— 
Cc 

SER VICE. INTEGRITY 
QUALITY DEPENDABILITY fs 

I 

ag 
Are the Foundation of the Edifice of Business Success which this Institution en 
has built. The Satisfaction of Profitable Trade binds our Customers to us. at 
From all Lumber Merchants who appreciate a Product in which these = 
—" ee tion 
Qualities are Inherent, we respectfully Solicit Correspondence. ih 
of. 
Un 
; : to 
i= T 

WEYERHAEUSER LUMBER COMPANY 





THE MILLS OF SERVICE 


EVERETT, WASHINGTON 
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A Simple and Useful First Aid 
Equipment 


It is now possible, for a couple of dollars or so, to buy 
a glass jar containing a quite complete assortment of 
supplies that may be needed in injuries resulting from 
accidents. Such equipments are desirable where they 
can be afforded, but a simple and efficient application for 
ordinary cuts or bruises is the common tincture of iodine. 
A two ounce bottle of this with an accompanying wide- 
mouthed bottle, containing toothpicks with cotton 
Wrapped around one end, for applicators, should be kept 
handy wherever accidents are likely to oceur. An addi- 
tional bottle of alcohol in which a small pair of tweezers 
is kept is a useful addition for the extraction of slivers 
ete., the purpose of the alcohol being to keep the point 
of the tweezers sterilized. 





Undue Price Expansion an Incentive 


to Over-production 


The following significant paragraph occurs in a re- 
cently published ‘interview with the secretary of a manu- 
facturers’ association: 

_ Manufacturers are anxious to prevent any extraordinary 
tse in price, and quotations will probably not advance be- 
yond the increase in cost of production, no matter how 
great the shortage of material to supply existing contracts. 
They are anxious to prevent an expansion of productive 
capacity to a point where it can not be utilized after pres- 
ent conditions of demand are modified. 

It should be further explained, however, that this is 
not the secretary of a lumber manufacturers’ association, 
but Mr. G. F. Steéle, secretary of the News-Print Manu- 
facturing Association, and the paragraph referred to 
Wood in the form of news-print paper instead of lumber. 


Citizens Seek More Sensible Municipal 
Buying 


A brief news item published elsewhere in this issue 
announces that the Citizens’ Bureau of Municipal Effi- 
ciency is studying the methods of purchasing lumber in 
Milwaukee, Wis., with a view of securing a system 
whereby the kind of lumber best adapted for a given use 
will be the kind bought for the purpose. 

This is an excellent idea that other municipalities, and 
notably New York city, have put into actual practice. 





How a Government Department Is 
Aiding the Lumber Industry 


That the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
at Washington is getting together an abundance of 
data that should be of great interest and value to the 
lumber trade may be judged from a perusal of a list 
of the monographs concerning the lumber industry that 
have been issued or that are in course of preparation 
by the department. In addition to these bulletins the 
department is printing a great deal of interesting in- 
formation in the daily consular and trade reports 
concerning trade opportunities and developments of 
foreign markets. The list of monographs is as follows: 

‘‘Lumber Industry in the Philippines,’’ by John It. 
Arnold. Special Agents’ Series No. 88; 1914; 23 pages. 

‘*Japanese Markets for American Lumber,’’ by 
Franklin H. Smith. Special Agents’ Series No. 94; 
1915; 16 pages. 

‘¢Philippine Markets for American Lumber,’’ by 
Franklin H. Smith. Special Agents’ Series No. 100; 
1915; 16 pages. 

‘*China and Indo-China Markets for American Lum- 
ber,’’? by Franklin H. Smith. Special Agents’ series 
No. 104; 1915; 39 pages. 

‘‘Teak in Siam and Indo-China,’’ by Franklin H. 
Smith. Special Agents’ Series No. 108; 1915; 21 pages. 

‘Australian Markets for American Lumber,’’ by 
Franklin H. Smith. Special Agents’ Series No. 109; 1915. 

“‘Lumber Markets of the East Coast of South Amer- 
ica,’’? by R. E. Simmons. Will be delivered in April. 

‘Lumber Markets of the West Coast of South 
America,’’ by R. E. Simmons. Will be completed some 
time in June or July. 

‘‘Lumber Markets of the North Coast of South 
America,’’ by R. E. Simmons. In manuscript. 

‘¢By-Products of the Lumber Industry,’’ by H. K. 
Benson. Special Agents’ Series No. 110; 1916; 70 
pages. 





Retailers Should Have a Working 
Knowledge of Architecture 


Business men must be conservatives in a good many 
respects else they soon cease to be business men. All 
their acquaintances can tell them how they could double 
the business in a short time if they would only consent 
to increase their activities and expenditures along cer- 
tain lines; but every experienced business man knows 
how easy it is for expenditures of money to run into 
large sums without adding materially to the value of the 
trade. There are certain things like cash sales or new 
bookkeeping systems that ought not to be undertaken on 
an experimental basis; if they are to be tried at all it 
should be after enough preliminary study to convince the 
manager that they will be successful, and then he ought 
to install and use them as though they had already 
proved themselves successful. But there are other things 
that can be tried out on an experimental basis and that 
may be allowed to grow into as large and complete serv- 
ices as the demand and the results justify. 

One of these is the matter of plans. There can be 
small doubt but that considering the trade as a whole 
the demand for a good plan service is increasing. Peo- 
ple of limited means who must build small houses want 
their houses to be no less convenient and complete and 
architecturally pleasing because of being small, but they 
can not afford to employ architects. It is possible for 
retailers to secure plans and pictures of small houses, 
but very often none of these quite suits prospective build- 
ers unless certain changes can be made. Most retailers 
say they do not know how to draw plans or to make alter- 
ations, and of course this is the work of an architect 
and in a good many cases is too difficult to be picked 
up readily. But the elements of drafting are not out of 
the reach of the ordinary person, and many retailers 
without technical education along these lines are doing 
this work successfully. In addition to being able to make 
simple changes of this kind a retailer ought to be able 


to read plans and to take off accurate material bills from 
them. 

Some men make the very sound objection that all this 
takes much time and work and that they don’t care to 
do it in the case of a competitive bill that they may lose. 
It is not pleasant to fix up plans and specifications at 
the expense of much labor only to find that a competitor 
has sold the bill. Retailers have gotten a somewhat 
exaggerated notion of the conclusiveness of price in sell- 
ing a bill. If a valuable service is offered and the price 
is reasonable there is every likelihood of making the sale, 
and this can usually be arranged before the work is 
done. At least the offering of this service ought to 
prove of value as an experiment, for it seems certain that 
retailing is going to develop along these lines. 
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Do We Really Want Industrial Pre- 
paredness ? 


Much is heard just now about America’s need of 
commercial preparedness to meet new conditions that 
are bound to arise in our domestic as well as our for- 
eign trade after the close of the war. In fact, if talk 
would protect American trade there is little doubt that 
the United States would lead the world. But, in mat- 
ters of trade, statistics are apt to be more potent than 
oratory. Waving the flag is a pleasant pastime, but 
it will not meet the pay-roll. And if we are going to 
prepare to oceupy a larger place in world commerce it 
may not be a waste of time to consider how other 
nations have gone about the same task and handled it 
successfully. 

Germany is almost always cited as the one example 
of real efficiency in the building of international trade, 
and however one may feel about the military tactics 
of the Germans everyone is bound to admit that they 
have shown themselves remarkably efficient in building 


trade relations and in developing international busi-, 


ness on a profitable basis. How did Germany build the 
huge commercial edifice that crumpled because Ger- 
many’s military and commercial influences were not 
harmonious? The answer might well occupy a volume, 
but it can be made in a sentence: Germany attended 
strictly to the business of knowing the demands of 
trade from Rio to Singapore; of supplying the goods 
wanted by the buyer, not of selling the goods German 
factories preferred to make; and of studying economic 
and financial conditions and meeting the exigencies of 
those conditions in framing terms of sale and regula- 
tions governing credits. In other words, the whole 
gigantic result was achieved by knowing conditions 
existing where trade prospects also existed, or even 
seemed to exist. And this knowledge was gained, just 
as Germany’s knowledge of the military ‘‘secrets’’ of 
other countries was gained, by employing an army of 
experts to go to the ends of the earth and get the 
information. Find a place where a German commercial 
agent has not been and you will have located some- 
thing the geographers want to know about. 

Great Britain, too, has occupied, as we must all con- 
cede, a fairly prominent place in the world’s trade, a 
place that was acquired just as Germany’s was, through 
the possession of accurate knowledge of what the world 
is prepared to buy and is willing to pay. Britain has 
enjoyed some advantages in means of gathering that 
knowledge that Germany has possessed in considerably 
less measure, perhaps the chief of which is the fact 
that every port knows the British flag and every Brit- 
ish shipmaster is a trade builder, Then, too, there is 
no region so highly civilized or so utterly savage that 
it is not neighbor to a British possession; and it is 
much easier to know one’s neighbors than the anti- 
podes. Consequently London knows what is going on 
in the world and knows it without resort to the elab- 
orate system of commercial ferretage on which Ger- 
many has built. But the main fact is that London knows. 

And this leads to the fact that the commercial serv- 
ice of the United States in 1916 as handled through 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is cost- 
ing the American people in pay-roll the enormous 
sum of $421,280! Nearly a whole half million dollars 
spent by our Government on the development of 
American commerce! Almost as much money as would 
be required to advertise effectively to our home trade 
a new brand of soap or a new make of automobile! 

Of course, the American flag is not known in foreign 
ports, and American colonial possessions, though re- 
garded by some as already too numerous, are not out- 
posts of trade reaching around the globe. So these 
agencies can not be depended upon to do our trade 
missionary work and we are thus forced to appropriate 
the tremendous sum of nearly a half million dollars to 
carry abroad a knowledge of our goods and to bring 
home to us a knowledge of the demands of foreign 
markets. Of course we manage to effect some saving 
out of this extraordinary expenditure because this bu- 
reau is called on to handle a lot of work connected 
with domestic commerce. And we do expect our con- 
sular service to perform some of the functions of a 
commercial bureau. . But the whole showing is pitiable 
when viewed in the light of much talk of commercial 
and industrial preparedness. 

Just now Congress is considering appropriations and 
shortly will decide how much money is to be spent on 
the work of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in 1917. The bureau asked for an appropriation 
of $935,360. The House Appropriation Committee cut 
this down to $505,640, an increase of less than $85,000 
over the 1916 appropriation, in spite of the fact that 
the end of the war is regarded by many well informed 
persons as a matter of but a few months, a view that 
if correct brings us almost face to face with the great- 
est crisis in international trade the world has ever 
seen, with the probability that the business will go 
to the nation that is best prepared to handle it. 

Under the present appropriation commercial attaches 


are stationed in London, Paris, Berlin, Petrograd, Rio 
de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago, Lima, Melbourne 
and Peking. If allowed the appropriation it sought the 
bureau proposed to send additional commercial at- 
taches to the Balkan states, Italy, Holland, Scandi- 
navia, Spain, Central America, Venezuela and Colom- 
bia, India, Japan and South Africa. On the basis of 
the appropriation as reduced by the House Committee 
on Appropriations, none of these voids in our com- 
mercial representation abroad can be filled. 

Some lumbermen may not agree that the lumber in- 
dustry is vitally concerned with the general work of 
this bureau. But the fact is that the lumber industry 
is bound to profit by every increase in our foreign 
trade with its resulting increase in domestic prosperity. 
And the lumber that might be used directly and indi- 
rectly in connection with possible exports of American 
manufactured products would take out of the domestic 
market a large part of our possible over-supply. 

If Congress sees that the business interests of the 
country really demand that it pursue a policy of indus- 
trial and commercial preparedness it will provide the 
money, even though a few pork postoffices have to 
wait. And as the appropriation for 1917 is about to 
be fixed, every lumberman and lumber organization 
that is interested should make immediate protest 
against a policy of commercial parsimony that, particu- 
larly in view of present international conditions, is 
bound to react unfavorably on all business in this 
country. 


A New Wood Preserver for Which 
Much Is Claimed 


A new patent process for the preservation treatment 
of wood was described in a recent issue of the Engineer- 
ing Record. The wood is immersed in a liquid compound 
for which a remarkable penetration is claimed, and which 
has the effect of coating the cell walls of the wood struc- 
ture, waterproofing them and rendering them immune to 
decay. The nature of the compound is not stated except 
that it has a paraffin base. The solution apparently also 
has an affinity for water, as it is claimed that green 
timber put through this immersion process becomes thor- 
oughly seasoned without checking or warping. 

Extended service tests of material treated by this 
process have not been made, but it has been in use for 
two years upon black gum timbers in railroad tracks of 
the Richmond Cedar Works in the Dismal Swamp, Vir- 
ginia, and has also been tested in Norfolk, Va., for three 
years in the form of street paving blocks. The process 
was invented and patented by Col. R. A. Marr, formerly 
dean of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, as a result 
of experiments that he has been carrying on for many 
years. F. H. Raquet, formerly Engineer of Tests of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, has resigned that 
position to become manager of the American Wood En- 
cysting Company, which controls this process and which 
has opened an office in New York City. 

If the new process prove to be all that is claimed for 
it it will be a somewhat formidable competitor of creo- 
sote in the preservation of wood, as it is capable of ap- 
plication in many places where creosote is objectionable. 
The process is said not to change materially the appear- 
ance of the wood, which may be used for flooring or -in- 
terior finishing or other similar purposes after the treat- 
ment. A number of previously loudly heralded wood- 
treating processes have, however, subsided into oblivion, 
even after favorable review in an engineering journal; 
and the proper attitude toward this newly born prodigy 
is one of watchful waiting. 








To Burn or Not to Burn Slash; That 


Is the Question 


After several million mortals for several hundred 
years had been bled for fevers, including the Father 
of His Country, who otherwise might have been alive 
to this day, the medical profession discovered that it 
was all wrong. Men bled no more for the doctors, 
although they continued to do so for the country. 

The slash-burning question of the day has resolved 
itself into the same condition. A few years ago every- 
body, but some lumbermen perhaps, were certain that the 
lumberman ought to burn his slash. Now they are 
not so sure. 

It injures the soil below and any remaining tops 
above. It is an expense. It gives rise to quickly 
growing and dying grass that is highly inflammable. 
In fact, it does not seem to serve the purpose always 
the elimination of fire risk. 

The simple objection, aside from an expense of close 
to 50 cents a thousand for timber removed, seems to 
be that it destroys something that should be returned 
to the soil. All laws of economics argue against that. 

Lopping to within a foot of the ground and pre- 
cautions against fire, while equally expensive, cer- 
tainly will not show the added and often unthought 
of expense of destroyed soil fertility on lands that 
may be suitable for agriculture. And certainly there 





is no objection to supplying humus to lands that should 
rejuvenate themselves. 


. 


The Federal Trade Commission Offers 
Much Hope to Business 


It will be recalled that lumbermen went into the 
hearings some time ago before the Federal rade 
Commission upon the condition of affairs in the lum. 
ber industry with some degree of doubt as to the 
helpful powers of the commission and some uncertainty 
as to what attitude it might choose to assume upon 
some of the greatest problems confronting the jp. 
dustry. Various addresses, however, which have been 
delivered by Edward N. Hurley, vice chairman of the 
commission, have done much to establish a more ip. 
timate relationship and understanding between this 
arm of the Federal Government and the business jp. 
terests of the country. 


It was of course necessary for this new body first 
of all to make a review of its field and to familiarize 
itself thoroughly with it. Its first year of activity 
was largely devoted to this phase, but it now seems 
evident that from this study it has acquired a broad 
and sympathetic knowiedge of those problems of manu- 
facture and commerce with which business men have 
to contend and many of which are beyond the control 
of any individual unit. 

Extensive extracts from Mr. Hurley’s latest ad- 
dress before the Boston Commercial Club are pub- 
lished on page 50 of this issue of the AMEnican 
;LUMBERMAN, That the commission in its studies of 
industrial fields has been hampered by lack of adequate 
accounting methods, and to a less degree by lack of 
uniformity in such methods of accounting and cost 
accounting as were in use, is obvious from this address, 
It is well known that a standard of unit costs is al- 
most entirely lacking in many industries, and that 
the lumber industry is one of these must be confessed, 
with regret. Upon inquiry it has been found that not 
only has there been no compilation of average costs 
for the industry but the individual manufacturer ap- 
proached for information regarding his own operating 
cost is often found to have only the haziest ideas 
upon the subject. Obviously, therefore, as the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has editorially stated on more 
than one occasion, the first step toward improving 
existing conditions is an accurate knowledge of what 
these conditions are, and of better accounting methods, 
approaching some degree of uniformity. 


Another essential in any supervision or regulation 
that the national Government is to exert in the busi- 
ness field is commonsense application of antitrust laws. 
It is well known that in instances the judicial interpre- 
tation of State and Federal acts has made prohibitory 
any efforts whatever to increase the price paid for a 
product by the public, even though that price be the 
result of cutthroat competition and ignorance of actual 
costs. That a price below cost is not a socjal ad- 
vantage but a social evil is well recognized Ay Mr. 
Hurley in his latest address, where he says: | 


“‘Tt is a fact well understood among business men 
that the general demoralization in a large number of 
industries has been caused by firms who cut prices not 
knowing what their goods actually cost to manufac- 
ture; and the cost of selling, which is equally im- 
portant, is almost wholly lost sight of. Are the officers 
of the companies who are cutting prices right and left 
irrespective of their costs fair to their customers, stock- 
holders, or competitors??? 

The italics are Mr. Hurley’s. 

The principle which he lays down here as to prices, 
at least by implication, also has its due application to 
the matter of over-production. To a considerable ex- 
tent, in many industries, over-production itself is 
due to an ignorance of costs; but it has many times 
been stated as to the lumber industry that the neces 
sity for carrying a large stock of raw material in 
the form of standing timber is in itself also a spe- 
cial and exceptional incentive to over-production, re- 
quiring special and exceptional remedies the applica- 
tion of which under proper Federal supervision should 
be permitted. 


The semi-official statements made on behalf of the 
Federal Trade Commission may be confidently accepted 
as evidence of a sincerely sympathetic and intelligent 
attitude of its members toward the problems it and 
the business men of the country must: codperatively 
solve if it is to fulfill its mission. 


There appears also a rapidly growing recognition 
among business men of this spirit of the commission, 
and their eagerness-to codperate fully and frankly 
is acknowledged by Mr. Hurley in his address. 


The announcement that the Association of Publi¢ 
Accountants is codperating with the Federal Trade 
Commission in matters of standardized accounting is 
one of great interest. The sadly needed improvement 
in accounting methods can probably be brought about 
through active codperation with the Federal Trade 
Commission more quickly and more completely that 
in any other way, and it is, therefore, gratifying t 
see it preparing to take fullest advantage of this 
opportunity for helpful codperation. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


SOFT MAPLE WANTED 

We are in the market for some 14” soft maple of very 
soft texture and have been advised that there are certain 
localities in Mississippi where this can be obtained, free 
from worms. Worm holes would be a very serious defect for 
the purpose we have in mind and if you can give us any 
further enlightenment regarding this we will appreciate 
your favor.—InquiryY No. 65. 

[The above inquiry comes from a manufacturer of 
grilles, sereens and various furniture novelties, located 
in Indiana. It is probable that someone having the right 
kind of soft maple for the required purpose would be 
able to sell a nice order of it to this inquirer.—EpIToR. | 








WHAT DOES ‘‘SOUND MERCHANTABLBE’’ 
MEAN? 

A short time back I sold a lot of oak bill stock of special 
dimensions to be sound merchantable stock. My customer 
does not seem to understand what is meant by sound mer- 
chantable stock. Your interpretation of what is sound mer- 
chantable stock will be appreciated. 


[‘‘Sound merchantable’’ is a loose general term more 
often applied to logs than to lumber and there usually 
intended to inelude all logs that it will pay to saw. As 
applied to lumber, the term is not official and does not 
represent an established grade. It would probably be 
construed by a court as meaning lumber that is good 
enough to be salable for the intended purpose although 
not necessarily of the highest quality.—Eb1Tor. ] 


BLUE GUM IN COOPERAGE STOCK 

Will you kindly advise us the character of “blue gum”? 
We have been told that some of the gum in cooperage stock 
is known as blue gum, as it has a sort of bluish cast to it. 
Thanking you for this information, we beg to remain.— 
Inquiry No. 60, 

[The term ‘‘blue gum’’ as a common name for lum- 
ber is monopolized by a common variety of eucalyptus, a 
native of Australia but now grown to a considerable ex- 
tent in California. It was because of the prevalence of 
this name for that wood in the English market that 
American red gum, when introduced there, was given the 
commercial term of batten wood or batten walnut. 

American gums are known as red, black or yellow, but 
the term ‘‘blue gum’? is nowhere assigned to any of the 
varieties as a common name. It is probable that the 
term referred to by the inquirer is ‘‘blue gum;’’ that 
is, gum that has become somewhat blue-stained in the 
seasoning. This is a defect that is undesirable in lum- 
ber for furniture or factory purposes, but might not be 
considered so objectionable in cooperage or in material 
for the cheaper kind of boxes.—EbITor. | 





EFFICIENCY OF WOODEN BRIDGES AND 
WOODEN SIDING ; 

You, no doubt, have read accounts in the papers about 
the washouts and floods we have had in this section and 
the fact that practically all the bridges of all kinds were 
destroyed. 

The results from these floods seem to show that concrete 
bridges are a failure, as every concrete bridge of any im- 
portance has been destroyed. 

We are wondering if you have any data on file regarding 
the superiority of piling bridges over any other type. This 
is a much debated question at the present time here and 
we are endeavoring to advance the causes of piling and 
wood bridges. 

We are also enclosing an article advocating the use of 
cement plaster for exterior work. This article appeared 
in the Los Angeles Contractor and Builder. You will note 
that it condemns wooden siding, and we are not in accord 
with the sentiments expressed at all. 

If you have any information or articles refuting the 
statements made we would appreciate your sending them to 
us, as we would like to set forth the merits of lumber for 
exterior siding purposes. A 

We have followed your articles fighting wood substitutes 
and wish to commend you upon the very able way it is 
handled—H. G. Larrick, Sales Manager Benson Lumber 
Company, San Diego, Cal. 

[The ability of wooden piling to resist flood action is 
amply attested by its wide use in piers, docks, wharves 
and embankments exposed to the force of wave action 
and ocean storms. Concrete is, however, also employed 
for similar purposes and is a sufficiently resisting mate- 
rial, provided it is properly guarded against erosion of 
its earth foundations. In the storm of some months 
ago the costly and substantial concrete sea wall of Gal- 
veston Island suffered damage in a number of places 
because not properly protected against wave action by 
a sufficient rock fill. - 

Railroad trestle bridges supported on wooden piling are 
prominent in railroad construction at Great Salt Lake 
in Utah and at many points in low country in the South 
and in other sections of the country. A highway bridge 
of similar type of construction would stand the force 
of floods, provided of course the bridge structure itself 
was raised a sufficient distance to clear the flood. The 
same consideration, however, applies it must be said in 
justice to properly constructed concrete structures. With 
either material it is merely a matter of proper design. 

The article that is enclosed is full of the most glaring 
errors. It is a plea for the use of stucco instead of sid- 
ing upon the outside of houses and evidently was writ- 
ten by a man who knows little of the actual characteris- 
tics of either form of construction or who deliberately 
misstates facts. Experts well know and admit that it is 
very difficult to get exactly the right composition for 
outside stueco work. If too.rich it is sure to crack, and 
if too poor in cement this trouble is avoided, but the 
wall is porous ahd readily permeated by moisture. This 
Writer states wood lath ‘‘should not be used as there is 
an exposed portion on the back not covered by plaster, 


which causes a loosening of the bond by weather 
variations.’? 

The article also gives the impression that wooden sid- 
ing ordinarily begins to decay within a few years, claim- 
ing for cement plaster that it is an everlasting covering. 
The absurdity of this will be apparent to. anyone who 
makes a few observations upon a dozen or so stucco 
houses that have been erected for, say, ten years. This 
writer’s statement is also in direct conflict with the 
history of many old frame buildings in New England 
and elsewhere that have outlived several generations of 
occupants and on which the siding and other exterior 
wood trim are still in excellent condition. They 
were not built of some superior sort of wood which is 
not now available. The pines of California in this re- 
spect are not inferior to those of New England, while 
in redwood that State is especially favored with a build- 
ing material that is probably equal to any other wood 
in its durability under exposure—painted or unpainted. 

The writer goes out of his way to suggest the use of 
metal lath instead of wood lath upon kitchens, ‘‘for this 
reason, that it is a proven fact that wood lath will char 
and blaze before the plaster will give way or even crack, 
and a draft between the studs will cause it to get access 
to the garret and ceiling of the entire house.’’ 

It would appear that a writer who knows so little 
about frame building construction as to be entirety 
ignorant of fire stopping precautions should not be able 
to find access to the columns of a paper that considers 
building matters from a practical standpoint.—Ebiror. | 





MORE ABOUT RED FIR PILING 


Referring to the inquiry in your issue of March 25, page 
23, regarding red fir piling as a substitute for west coast 
cedar, we believe that the red fir mentioned by your corre- 
spondent must refer to ordinary Douglas fir, which some- 
times goes by that name. Red fir, when applied to Douglas 
fir, usually means the wood cut from the small, young, 
growing tree. After a fir tree attains its maturity it is 
usually what we know as yellow fir. 

Compared to cedar for piling purposes the fir is in some 
respects better suited than the cedar. It is, of course, con- 
siderably stronger, but will not last so long as the western 
cedar, and on account of its weight can not be shipped very 
far from its source of production at a reasonable price. 

Your correspondent will find in Forest Service Bulletin 
No. 88 considerable information on this Douglas fir, and on 
page 59 he will find special reference as to its use as piling. 
—THE LINDSLEY Bros. COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 


[The above letter is self-explanatory and the informa- 
tion that it contains is of interest—Ep1Tor. ] 


UTILIZATION OF CANADIAN WOODS WASTE 


We are in receipt of your kind favor of the 20th, and read 
with a great deal of interest the articles you refer to on 
page 27 of last week’s publication. There is so much of 
the small softwood that is left in the woods that some 
machines should be devised to manipulate this material into 
something that would have a ready sale, and this spruce and 
fir that we are interested in are ideal material for furring, 
and the edges could, of course, be worked into crating or lath. 

I suppose you know that all through New England millions 
of feet of white piue are sawed through and through, and 
called ‘‘round edge” up, so as to save quite a little of the 
timber that would be necessary in edging a tapering board 
to uniform width, and special machinery is devised for work- 
ing this material up expeditiously. I expect, though, this 
subject you are familiar with. INQuiRy No. 91, 

-[In its diseussion of the original inquiry No. 91 in 
this department on March 18 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
referred to that particular practice, which is also in use 
elsewhere than New England in the manufacture of box 
material. The gain in material secured by cross-cutting 
round edge lumber into the desired lengths before edging 
it is obvious. The work, however, must be carefully done 
or the final material will not be square ended; that is, 
the ripping cuts and cross cuts will not be at exact right 
angles to each other.—EDITOR. } 





CURING OF APPLE WOOD 

We are in receipt of your favor of the 16th and acknowl- 
edge with thanks the information contained therein. In this 
connection we would ask whether you could give us any 
information as to the curing of this wood, as it is necessary 
to work the same with the sap removed. Would a boiling 
process be essential to cure the wood in this state, or can 
this be accomplished in some other manner? We thank you 
for your interest in this matter, and remain.—INQUIRY 
No. 56. 

[The original inquiry from this correspondent for 
applewood as a substitute for briarwood in the manufac- 
ture of smoker’s pipes was published in this department 
on March 25. The above letter presents a further prob- 
lem of the use of this wood for that purpose: The re- 
moval of the sap. 

The boiling process is apparently about the only one 
that could be used, and undoubtedly this would be more 
efficient if applied to the green wood as a preliminary to 
seasoning. This is a feature of the Kraetzer method of 
curing lumber except that live steam is used instead of 
boiling water. Probably, however, the boiling process 
could be applied in a Kraetzer cylinder; otherwise it 
would be necessary to resort to the apparatus used by 
creosoting plants, although, of course, the stock would 
be put through merely the preliminary boiling process, 
the application of creosote being omitted. Inasmuch, 
however, as the same cylinder is used for creosoting and 
for the preliminary vacuum steaming or boiling treat- 
ment there world be severe liability of contaminating the 
wood with the odor of creosote, which would undoubtedly 
be undesirable. 

It may.be that some readers will have suggestions to 
offer upon this point.—Eb1Tor. ] 


BOTANICAL DISTINCTION OF YELLOW PINE 

Is there any absolutely sure method of determining the 
difference between long- and shortleaf yellow pine when the 
two are dressed and mixed together in the ‘same pile 
(dressed finish), other than counting the annual rings of 
growth ané how may it be determined by this method? 

[This problem in the form as stated is practically im- 
possible of solution. In those pieces where the pith is’ 
present, if the pith is larger than one-fifth the diameter 
of the second annual ring the specimen is probably long- 
leaf; if smaller, it is probably either shortleaf or lob- 
lolly. The pith, however, would be present in a small 
pércentage of pieces of dressed finish. This method of 
identifying longleaf from other yellow pines was fully 
described in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on September 11, 
1915, page 34, in a contribution by Arthur Koehler, 
expert in wood identification of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis., accompanied by a chart and 
illustration.—EDITor. | 


INFORMATION WANTED ON STANDARD MILL 
CONSTRUCTION 


A local factory is considering an addition, and favors steel 
construction. Where can we obtain data on mill construc- 
tion with standardized framing designs ?—INqQuiRy No. 66. 


[The inquirer can secure upon application to the South- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, New Orleans, La., 
a copy of the yellow pine hand books issued by the old 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, which gives 
much information upon the strength of the structural 
members used in mill construction, but unfortunately 
does not anywhere contain a description of what stand- 
ard mill construction really is. A new edition of this 
hand book is in prospect and possibly the subject will 
be covered by it. 

The most complete and authoritative information avail- 
able will be found in report No. 5 of the Insurance Engi- 
neering Experiment Station of the Boston Manvufac- 
turers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 31 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. This report costs 25 cents a copy and 
covers the subject very completely, not only as to struc- 
tures but as to fire protective equipment ete. The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association expects to 
have a booklet on Mill Construction available for free 
distribution about April 15.—Ep1Tor. ] 


WHY THE YARD MANAGER DOES NOT START 
FOR HIMSELF 


Your correspondent—R. J. Rogers Lumber Company, 
Geneva, N. Y.—in your issue of March 18, complains of 
there being so few yard managers who have an ambition 
to get into business for themselves, with a view to building 
up a sound, proitable establishment for the future. 

To my mind the answer is simple: It takes something 
more than a laudable ambition to buy and operate a retail 
lumber yard; and when the wistful reader of the “Retail 
Yards for Sale” column comes to the final words “$20,000 
required” or “$12,000 required” there is not much for him 
to do except to remark regretfully to his wife “I wish I 
had $12,000" and turn the page. 

The writer has managed two yards during the last six 
years, each with very creditable results, and during each of 
the six years he has liked the business better and has wished 
harder for the capital necessary for entering the game on 
his own initiative. During the first few of these six years 
he did not entertain a doubt but that he would some day 
operate a yard of his own, but the iast year or so he has 
been compelled to see that he is no nearer to owning a 
lumber yard than he was six years ago, and now occasionally 
allows himself to thiuk of some business that would not 
require what is (to him) a large capital. No; one can not 
buy food and clothing for three, pay fuel bills, insurance, 
doctor’s bills, and rent, all for $70 per month, and have 
enough left to buy many lumber yards. 

There are three reasons, however, which I have for wish- 
ing to remain in (or rather go into) the lumber business. 
First, I like it; second, when I quit it I am throwing away 
six years of good experience; and third, I can not conceive 
of a better business in which to raise my boy. During his 
years of youth it will furnish him active, healthful occu- 
pation coupled with splendid mental training, and when he 
comes to manhood he may, if he is so inclined, follow up his 
youthful labors by a lifetime spent in a business that offers 
every opportunity in the world for growth and progress. 

[The above letter presents another side of this rather 
interesting question, which does not suggest any par- 
ticular editorial discussion but which may, perhaps, pro- 
voke some further contributions upon the subject by our 
readers.— EDITOR. | 


HOW TO BOOST THE SALE OF WHITE 
CEDAR POSTS 

There is a prevailing notion among the farmers that 
white cedar posts won’t last and that red cedar will, When 
I saw that cut of the white cedar posts in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN I tore it out. Every farmer that came in I 
talked to about northern white cedar posts and invariably 
they made the claim that they would not last. I then gave 
them this article to read. I had received a car of 1,200 
white cedar posts. The result was, in just one week we 
had sold 900 posts. Now we have another car coming and 
I want that cut to do a little advertising on the lasting 
qualities of white cedar posts. We want it just as quick 
as_you can get it here—W. J. McGavic, McGavie Lumber 
Company, Decatur, IIl. 

[Here’s a retailer who knows how to make practical 
use of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in the conduct of his 
business. It is with much pleasure that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has forwarded to him the electrotype of the 
illustration that was published in the issue of March 11, 
on page 29, of three cedar posts that were still good 
after more than forty years of service. If there are any 
other lumbermen who wish to use this electrotype for 
local advertising the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will prob- 
ably be able to put them in possession of it.—Ep1Tor. ] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


A review of the general business situation and of con- 
ditions generally affecting the lumber industry shows 
that little change has oceurred during the last week. The 
ear shortage remains the most important problem fae- 
ing not only the lumber industry but every other line of 
commercial and industrial endeavor as well. Influences 
set in motion during the last fortnight through the co- 
operation of the Interstate Commerce Commission, man- 
agers of transportation lines and large shippers have 
served to make a slight breach in the wall and to make 
it possible for a limited number of shipments to get 
through to eastern terminals, and some hope is held out 
of relief to a larger degree in the near future, but any 
hope that the car shortage will soon be relieved and 
shipments permitted to go forward as under normal 
conditions is vain, for there seems to be no likelihood 
of transportation conditions being restored to normal at 
any time within the immediate future. Notwithstand- 
ing the strenuous efforts of the railroad lines to supply 
new equipment and to keep the old rolling stock in 
motion, the tremendous amount of business that is 
continually piling up makes idle any hope for imme- 
diate relief. That the practice of consignees using 
railroad cars for storage warehouses for an indefinite 
length of time will be stopped or at least largely re- 
duced seems certain, for the committees having the mat- 
ter in charge all seem to agree that the imposition of 
heavier demurrage for holding cars shall be put into 
effect with this one object in view. Some sections of 
the lumber producing field report a slight improvement 
in the car situation, a condition of which shippers have 
not been slow to take advantage. An example is re- 
ported this week from Hattiesburg, Miss., where a 
large shipper managed to secure a number of cars and 
in ten hours loaded 1,200,000 feet of lumber. Wherever 
cars are available there is plenty of tonnage with which 
to load them, and it is only this lack of transporta- 
tion facilities that holds the lumber trade in leash and 
prevents its going forward by leaps and bounds. 


* * * 


The general business situation is succinctly covered by 
Bradstreet’s, which says under date of March 25: ee Buy- 
ing by country merchants is the heaviest ever known; 
road orders for fall are heavy; retail trade where warmth 
has prevailed is active; railroad traffic is enormous; 
hotels of the principal respective metropolitan cities are 
crowded with guests; collections are good; money is 
cheap; bank clearings greatly exceed those of the two 
preceding years; demand for labor exceeds the supply; 
wages steadily ascend; dividends keép on increasing; 
old vessels propelled by steam or sail command high 
prices; new industries are being established here and 
there; orders already placed for steel rails for delivery 
in 1917 approximate 500,000 tons; the oil producing 
regions of the Southwest are exceptionally active and, 
in a word, there is no complaint either as to present 
movements or prospects.’’ In this connection Dun’s 
Review says: ‘‘Though prices are unusually high the 
purchasing power of the people is steadily augmented 
by increased pay rolls and special distributions. Ris- 
ing bank deposits are significant as indicating the 
ability of wage earners to accumulate savings while 
spending more freely. Corporation earnings reach new 
high records and the largest April dividends disburse- 
ment in years shows that investors are sharing in the good 
times prevalent.’’ In all industrial lines, with steel 
leading, there is feverish activity and every indication 
that there will be no letup in the demand at any time 
soon. 

* * * 

Railroads continue to place extensive contracts for 
equipment despite the constantly advancing price of ma- 
terials, especially of steel. While placing numerous 
orders for cars and for locomotives the railroads also face 
the necessity of extensive repairs for tracks, and main- 
tenance of way departments are operating at full ca- 
pacity. This calls of course for heavy expenditures for 
ties and bridge material and for material for improve- 
ments to stations and warehouses, all of which means a 
greater consumption of lumber. This demand is being 
felt in all lines, yet perhaps the Pacific coast received 
the greatest call. Railroads traversing that great grain 
producing section of the North and West find it necessary 
to inerease their rolling stock largely and improve their 
tracks, and for this purpose will call on the mills of the 
Pacific Northwest for material. One railroad alone, the 
Great Northern, is reported to be placing orders for 
30,000,000 feet of west Coast lumber and others are 





Hardwood manufacturers are 
being called on to supply material for railroad pur- 
poses, of course to a less extent than yellow pine and 
fir manufacturers, but all feel the impetus of this great 
railroad demand. 


buying in like proportion. 


* * * 


The urgent demand for vessels and the rapidly increas- 
ing cost of steel have combined to bring about a re- 
vival of wooden ship building. Ship yards along the 
Maine coast that for years have been practically idle 
because of the decadence of the wooden shipbuilding in- 
dustry are again alive with men and materials, and 
many contracts have recently been placed for the con- 
struction in the yards of wooden vessels of the old staunch 
type of the early days when the American merchant 
marine was supreme. Many of these vessels—in fact, 
the major part of them—are being built for the pur- 
pose of entering the coastwise lumber trade, which is 
suffering fearfully just now from lack of transportation 
facilities. Especially is this true as affecting the great 
yellow pine producing section along the south Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts. Precluded from reaching their accus- 
tomed markets by rail because of the strict embargoes 
that are in effect on practically every line reaching the 
eastern seaboard, and with vessels practically impossfble 
to obtain, shippers in that section are compelled to see 
profitable business go begging with an abundance of ma- 
terial on hand with which to take care of the orders if 
only the lumber could be shipped. 





* * * 


Building in practically every section of the country is 
becoming more active as the open season advances, this 
being especially true in New England, where an activity 
in building lines that will exceed anything ever before 
known is promised. Factories of all kinds are being en- 
larged and new buildings constructed, many of these be- 
ing of the approved mill construction type that is grow- 
ing so rapidly in popularity, and they require large quan- 
tities of lumber in their construction. In addition to the 
factory buildings houses must be provided for employees, 
and this, too, calls for large quantities of lumber, while 
the general prosperity in every line naturally gives an 
impetus to home building that is not known in ordinary 
seasons. 

* * * 

Conditions in the southern yellow pine territory re- 
main about the same as they have been for several 
weeks, with some increase shown in the amount of 
business placed with the mills. The prevailing ear 
shortage, however, prevents any marked expansion, 
for manufacturers are loath to load up their order 
files at present prices with no chance to promise ship- 
ments with any degree of certainty. Should the trans- 
portation question clear up there is no doubt but that 
a tremendous increase would be noted in the amount 
of business placed on the order files. As noted in the 
weekly report of order file compiled by the Southern 
Pine Association printed on page 41 of this issue, there 
was an increase of more than 10 percent in orders 
over shipments for the week ended March 24, but for- 
tunately production has been held down to normal, 
and even with the curtailed shipments for the week 
production was somewhat less than the amount of ma- 
terial that went forward. Prices have shown little 
change, the only variations being on items that are 
in scarce supply or on specials for which buyers have 
been willing to pay a premium for early delivery. 
There have been, as there always will be, some 
fluctuations, but the tendency generally is toward 
a stronger price situation, and manufacturers may 
feel assured of a _ stable condition as long as 
production is kept within bounds and the coun- 
try generally is in as prosperous condition as it 
is today. While the weekly report referred to showed 
the car supply to have been 66 percent of the demand, 
later reports coming in to the association office have 
brought this percentage down to about 55 percent, 
with the shortage growing worse in some places. No 
lack of demand is especially noticeable in any part of 
yellow pine territory. The crop outlook in Texas and 
Oklahoma has been materially improved as a result 
of badly needed rains that have fallen in those States 
within the last ten days. Throughout all the agricul- 
tural districts in which yellow pine is marketed crop 
conditions are satisfactory and there is every indica- 
tion of. continued activity in building both in the 
rural communities and in the larger towns and cities. 
Export shipments are limited only by the available 


ocean tonnage and nowhere does price seem to be a 
controlling factor, for purchasers are willing to pay 
the price if deliveries can be made. 


* * * 


On the Pacific coast conditions seem to show q 
considerable improvement; some sections report a freer 
movement of cars and all of the manufacturing centers 
report an active demand. A feature of the situation in 
the Pacific Northwest is the announcement this week 
from Marshfield, Ore., of definite placing of a contract 
for 50,000,000 feet of spruce lumber for the Russian 
Government. It is understood that this material will 
be eut from Coos Bay timber manufactured at Marsh- 
field and shipments will be made direct from Coos Bay 
to Siberia. Another order of interest was for forty 
cars of cantaloupe crate shooks for shipment to Colo- 
rado, this being new business for the Portland district, 
Another order reported is for 25,000,000 feet of car 
material. A heavy demand is noted also for Cali- 
fornia sugar and white pine. Inland Empire mills 
report a heavy call for western pine and, in fact, 
all of the west coast woods seem now to be in active 
demand. With the assurance of the early opening of 
the Panama Canal and with many new vessels under 
construction Pacifie coast mills are looking forward 
to a resumption of waterborne traffic at an early date 
and a renewal of the business relations that had been 
inaugurated on the Atlantic coast. With a tremen- 
dous demand from Australia and other foreign coun- 
tries the Pacific coast mills have in sight a big export 
business that is held back only by a lack of ocean 
tonnage. 

* * * 

The hardwood situation continues to be encourag- 
ing, producers finding the demand more than equal to 
their capacity or at least more than present transpor- 
tation facilities will accommodate. Gum is a heavy 
seller; common poplar and chestnut are in great de- 
mand, cottonwood and poplar have a good sale and 
the demand for birch, maple and ash has been so heavy 
in the North that there is already a noticeable scare- 
ity of stocks in shipping condition. From several 
important producing points in the North this week 
have come reports of decreasing supplies of dry hard- 
woods and the practical certainty that stocks are go- 
ing to be scarcely sufficient to take care of the con- 
tinually increasing demand. Hemlock manufacturers 
are enjoying a heavier call for their product than 
they have been accustomed to for some time, with 
the results that stocks are rapidly becoming depleted 
and values are showing increased strength. An illu- 
minating feature of the price situation as regards hem- 
lock is presented in a recent bulletin of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association that 
gives a comparison of yellow pine and hemlock prices 
in effect March 1 on a Waterloo (Iowa) rate of 
freight, the yellow pine rate being 31 cents and the 
hemlock rate 16 cents. A few of these prices are 
given herewith: 


Sizes. Yellow Pine. Hemlock. 
Me INO 5 ie so as ey ole Noes dere oases RO $19.75 
up. aon! | Cee | Ce 4 a ae a ee 23.25 20.75 
eR an IO 5, His 5 5 aves vo ce ee larva bos owas 25.00 23.75 
PMS —— Oe” TMI ie io ee ow aes 48 4 eee ose ets 21.00 19.25 
AS. pe Loe «CRS AAR 21.50 22.75 
yee ES Lae OR a ee ea 22.00 20.25 
ye — OE so Seva oo Soe hao weg a te 23.00 20.75 
7G coe | gs (RG Oe 25.00 23.75 
1x8—i2’ No. 2 Shiplap.......56... 22.50 21.50 
7x 8—i0" No. 2 Shinian. 05 66.6304. 22.50 22.00 
1x8—12 & 14’ No. 3 Shiplap........ 19.00 17.50 
1x6—12 & 14’ No. 2 SIS........... 22.50 20.25 
ye oe | gi OR | Se 22.50 21.75 
taG—32 ce 12” No. 8 BIB onc cess 19.00 16.25 
DxG—-36" Woe, S BIG vn 6k sc kaa ce 19.00 17.75 
PRD BORMAN oso Ne seh rae tacsrts ses a ses ee ane 3.60 4.80 

* * * 


Cypress continues to pursue the even tenor of its 
way, the increasing demand from the retail yards be 
ing a noticeable feature. Manufacturers note also that 
orders are for larger quantities, indicating that dealers 
look for an active demand that small stocks will not 
be able to accommodate. Stocks of cypress shingles 
are somewhat scarce as the result of a heavy demand 
that has been made upon manufacturers within recent 
months. A rising tide of favor for the wood shingle 
is sharing in this increasing favor; in fact, the entire 
shingle situation seems to have shown a considerable 
improvement within recent months. Others of the prin 
cipal structural woods share in the general betterment, 
this modified by the handicaps already cited. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK 


DOMESTIC 
General 


Plans have been completed and the site bought for the 
Mary Dawes hotel for women to be built in Chicago at a cost 
of $125,000 by Charles G, Dawes, president of the Central 
Trust Company, as a tribute to his mother. Rooms may be 
obtained for 10 cents a night and upward. No inquiry will 
be made into the past of any woman. 

At a conference of prominent Jews, representing various 
sections of the country, held at Philadelphia March 27, plans 
were formulated for a Jewish Congress to be held in Wash- 
ington some time between September 3 and December 31, 
1916, to voice demands for civic and religious liberty through- 
out the world. 

The formation in New York of a moving picture merger 
with a capitalization of $140,000,000, backed by Benjamin B. 
Hampton, one of the vice presidents of the American Tobacco 
Company, representing large financial interests, was reported 
March 28. Mr. Hampton, however, denies any affiliation with 
the new corporation. 

The destroyer Monaghan was rammed and badly damaged 
by the destroyer Roe at the Key West (Fla.) dock March 25. 

Eighty students were enrolled in the Harvard Aero Corps, 
organized at Cambridge, Mass., March 25 for service in time 
of war. The men will begin their study of aviation in New 
York this summer under the tutelage of Frazier Curtis, who 
was recently invalided from the French air service. 

Jess Willard retained his title of champion pugilist of the 
world by outfighting Frank Moran in Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, March 25. 

Announcement was made March 25 that at the annual 
encampment of the United Spanish War Veterans, to be held 
in Chicago September 4-7, not less than 25,000 veterans of 
the Spanish and Philippine wars will be in attendance, to- 
gether with their wives and thousands of friends. 

American citizenship was denied to Takao Ozawa, a Jap- 
anese, in a test case at Honolulu, H.I., March 25. The court 
ruled that Japanese are Mongolians and the word “white” 
does not include the Mongolian race. 

Chicago is to have a children’s theater, the only one of its 
kind in the country, according to an announcement made at 
a meeting of the Drama League of America March 25. Pro- 
fessional actors and actresses who retain the “spirit of youth” 
will be engaged. 

At a meeting of veterans of various wars at Chicago March 
26 plans were launched for a “provisional” cavalry regiment 
which will be offered to the Government for any and all kinds 
of service. Application will be made to the War Department 
for equipment. 

A remarkable preparedness plan, submitted to President 
Wilson, the members of his cabinet and the members of 
Congress March 26 by Ohio C. Barber, millionaire manufac- 
turer and farmer of Akron, Ohio, provides for Government 
aid for a new American merchant marine and two cross- 
country railroad systems, one proposed from Cleveland to 
Mobile and the other from Fortress Monroe to Kansas City. 

In an interview March 26 United States Senator A. B. 
Fall, of New Mexico, declared there was no truth to the 
report that American moneyed interests with investments in 
Mexico were trying to force the two countries into war. He 
said he would like to see an army of 500,000 men occupy 
Mexico, restore order and withdraw as soon as stable govern- 
ment had been assured. 

Seventy-five members of the Agricultural Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation left Chicago Sunday night, March 26, in three special 
cars over the New York Central lines on a week’s campaign 
to arouse the manufacturers to the possibilities of rural trade. 

Six persons lost their lives early March 26 in the burning 
of the fashionable San Antonio (Tex.) Country Club. 

Trustees of Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., March 28 
voted unanimously for the erection of a new $150,000 armory 
for the student cadet corps and the branch of the Indiana 
national guard at the university. The old armory was 
destroyed by fire recently. 

Under a comprehensive plan devised by the Navy Depart- 
ment for the naval militia of the various States, in the mid- 
dle of August every available man in the service in the 
interior States will be brought East and given his two weeks’ 
cruise aboard a battleship. The experiment will cost the 
department over $275,000 and 152 officers and 1,913 men 


may participate. 
WASHINGTON 


_ The Coast and Geodetic Survey March 28 announced the 
invention of a dry cell electric light capable of projecting its 
ray 150 miles and through comparatively thick smoke and 
haze. The light, said to be 150 times as powerful as the 
acetylene lamps now in use, was perfected by E. G. Fischer, 
chief of the survey’s instrument bureau. 

By a unanimous vote in the Senate and with only one vote 
against it in the House, the urgent deficiency measure carry- 
ing an appropriation of $8,600,000 for the Mexican expedi- 
tionary force was put through Congress March 28, 


RF aed March 28 passed the Indian bill, carrying $12,- 


Consideration of every proposed constitutional amendment 
in the House this session, including those for woman suffrage 
and prohibition and nineteen others of a minor character, 
was postponed indefinitely March 28 by the judiciary com- 
mittee. The vote was 10 to 9. 

The Hay army increase bill, providing for a regular army 
peace strength of 140,000 fighting men instead of the present 
100,000, passed the House March 23 by a vote of 402 to 2. 

Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, former personal aide to 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels, March 24 advised the House 
haval affairs committee to enact legislation preventing 
civilian secretaries of the navy from having anything to do 
with the strategy of the navy. He testified March 27 that 
in fighting strength the United States Navy was only about 
half as strong as that of Germany. 

The House Democratic caucus adopted a resolution March 
24 outlining a plan for speeding up the administration legis- 
lative program with a view to adjournment before the 
ena political conventions in June, as urged by President 

son, 


A report on the national guard, just issued by the War 
Department, shows only 1,599 companies of infantry _recog- 
nized by the department and of these no less than 261, or 
heariy one-sixth, are rated “poor.” Only 53 are rated ‘“‘ex- 
cellent,” 247 “very good,” 546 “good,” and 492 “fair.” 

It was said authoritatively at Washington March 27 that 
the German ambassador, Count von Bernstorff, was mainly 
responsible for the recent retirement of Grand Admiral von 
Tirpitz, who is understood to have been eliminated because 
of his views on submarine warfare, after Count von Bernstorfft 
had made certain recommendations to the ifuperial chancellor, 
Von Bethmann-Hollweg. 

Ail the Entente Powers through their embassies at Wash- 
ington have handed to Secretary Lansing formal responses 
Tejecting the proposal made by the State Department in its 
circular memorandum that they enter into a modus vivendi 
and disarm all their merchant ships, with the understanding 
that the United States Government would endeavor to secure 
from the Central Powers a pledge not to attack any ship 
Without warning and without providing for the safety of 
the passengers and crew. 

Representative Rainey, of Illinois, of the ways and means 
comunittee, March 27 introduced in the House a tariff com- 
mission bill, approved by President Wilson and urged by him 
for passage at this session. The bill provides for the ap- 





pointment of six commissioners at $10,000 a year each, no 
ar than three of whom can belong to the same political 
arty. 

Turkey March 27 informed the United States that it was 
not a submarine of the Ottoman Government which sank the 
liner Persia in the Mediterranean last winter with a loss of 
American life. 


A gigantic sale of bags of all descriptions gathered together 
by the Congressional women of the whole country for the 
benefit of the American Red Cross was held at Washington 
March 29, 

The American Federation of Labor’s call for a labor's 
world peace congress, to be assembled at the same time and 
place the belligerents meet to make the terms which end the 
world war, was sent out March 26 to the organized labor 
movement of all countries, 

Representative Copley, of Illinois, has introduced a resolu- 
tion in the House requesting the secretary of commerce to 
make an immediate report on the print paper situation in 
the country. 

With the authority of President Wilson and Secretary of 
the Navy Daniels the committee on industrial preparedness 
of the naval consulting board has accepted an offer of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World to conduct a free 
advertising campaign, nationwide, in support of the commit- 
tee’s plan to prepare the industries of the country for the 
manutacture of munitions of war. A thorough inventory of 
American industries will be made by an organization of 
30,000 engineers. 


FOREIGN 


The channel steamer Susser, carrying about 380 passen- 
gers, was torpedoed March 24, while crossing the English 
Channel from Dover to Calais. All the twenty-five Americans 
on board had been reported alive March 27. 

Hasty arrangements for the fitting out of a relief ship to 
go in search of Lieut. Shackleton’s Antarctic expedition were 
begun at London March 25. A wireless mesasge from the 
auxiliary ship Aurora in the far South Pacific, received 
March 25 at London, said the steamer had been damaged and 
was proceeding to New Zealand for repairs. 

In a naval battle in the North Sea February 29 the Ger- 
man commerce raider Greif and the British auxiliary cruiser 
Alcantara were sunk with a loss of 254 lives, according to a 
British Admiralty statement, issued March 25. The British 
loss was seventy-four men. 

The British liner Minneapolis was sunk in the Mediter- 
ranean March 22 by a submarine, according to Capt. Bibby, 
of the British steamer Leicestershire, which arrived at Mar- 
seilles, France, from Rangoon. 

In a battle off the Island of Sylt in the North Sea March 25, 
both in the air and at sea, the British lost three planes and 
the destroyer Medusa and the Germans lost two armed 
trawlers, the Braunschweig and the Old Rudolph. 


Russian torpedo boats have sunk sixteen Turkish sailing 
vessels in the Black Sea, it was announced March 26 at 
Petrograd. 

The appropriation of lands, houses and jewels and some 
other personal belongings of native Catholic priests is being 
seriously considered in Mexico City as a means of accumu- 
lating funds to swell the reserve which is to be used for 
redeeming the present paper money issue. 

Dr. Karl Helfferich, secretary of the imperial treasury, 
told the Reichstag March 24 that the fourth German war 
loan had been a brilliant success, the subscriptions having 
reached more than $2,650,000,000. 

A reorganization of the British forces in Egypt, following 
a satisfactory turn of affairs for the British there, has been 
effected, it was announced at London March 24, 

The military and police March 24 visited publishing offices 
in Dublin, Ireland, and seized copies of five Irish publica- 
tions and in some cases dismantled the printing machinery. 
This action was taken on the ground of disloyalty. > 

The British steamer Manchester Engineer, from Philadel- 
phia March 11 for Manchester, has been sunk, according to 
information received at London March 27, The members of 
the crew were taken aboard a tug. 

The Chinese State council held a special session at Peking 
March 28, and, acting as parliament, rescinded all monarchial 
legislation, restored all the laws of the republic affected by 
the monarchial movement, and then adjourned permanently, 
thus giving public evidence of an admission of the errors 
made by parliament in urging a monarchy upon the president. 

Ninety-six Norwegian ships have been lost during the 
war through submarines or mines, seventy-seven Norwegians 
thereby losing their lives, according to a statement published 
at Copenhagen. Germany has compensated Norway for only 
four steamers. Sweden in the same way has lost forty 
vessels, 128 Swedes thereby losing their lives. 

The conference of the Entente Ailies which took place at 
Paris this week, passed resolutions just prior to adjournment 
March 28, agreeing on unity in action in every branch of 
the service in order to win the war. 

The British cruiser Cleopatra rammed and sank a German 
destroyer March 25 in an engagement between a British 
squadron and German cruisers, the British Admiralty an- 
nounced March 28. 

The worst hurricane and storm since 1881 visited Great 
Britain this week. The main railway arteries between Lon- 
don and Scotland, the midlands and Wales were blocked, 
telephone and telegraph wires were encumbered, mines were 
closed and property was destroyed. 

Villa is thought to be not less than fifty miles ahead of 
his pursuers and is headed for San Andreas, about twenty- 
five miles west of Chihuahua City, according to El Paso 
(Tex.) reports. Carranza March 29 granted the United 
States the right to use the Mexican Northwestern Railroad 
for shipment of supplies. 





BIG FIRE SHOWS WOOD’S POWER OF RESISTANCE 





Flames Destroy Many Brick Buildings but Leave Numerous Wooden Houses Undamaged 
— Slate Covered Church Burns Spontaneously 





NASHVILLE, TENN., March 27.—Considerable indigna- 
tion has been aroused among Nashville lumbermen 
through the raising of the old hue and ery against the 
shingle roof, which has been offered as an explanation 
of the East Nashville fire, last week, which practically 
wiped out thirty-five residential blocks. Although since 
the great Salem (Mass.) fire certain interested parties 
have held up the shingle roof and wooden dwelling buga- 
boo, it is significant that the Nashville public is freely 
commenting upon the fact that everywhere the conflagra- 
tion was stopped in the fire district at a wooden house. 

Not only that fact strongly recommends the wooden 
dwelling but throughout the fire district there are still 
standing shingle-roofed houses slightly damaged from 
the fire, while only a single brick residence which was 
in the path of the flames is left standing. In every 
instance, save this referred to, which was saved by reason 
of the fact that more than twenty volunteer fire fighters 
were constantly stationed on the roof, all brick houses 
in the fire zone have left only crumbling walls to mark 
their former place. 

Throughout the fire zone are to be found frequent 
instances of wooden dwellings untouched by the flames 
while brick buildings alongside are in ruins. A notable 
instance of the nonresisting qualities of other than shin- 
gle roofs is to be found in the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church which was directly in the path of the flames. 
The magnificent structure, valued at $40,000, was covered 
with a slate roof and burst into flames from the interior 
like a voleano although there was no fire in the interior 
to ignite the inflammable furnishings. 

The 3-story Warner School Building, valued at $74,000, 
was totally destroyed while a wooden residence on the 
opposite corner of Seventh and Russell streets was un- 
touched by the flames. Along Main Street a number of 
wooden dwellings remain standing alongside of where 
handsome brick residences are now in ruins. No more 
remarkable instance.of the failure of metal and compo- 
sition roofs to resist the flames, which were fanned by a 
40-mile an hour gale, could be found than on Shelby 
Avenue and Sylvan Street between Sixth and Eighth 
streets, directly in the pathway of the conflagration. 
Spectators stood astonished as the flames wrapped around 
a small wooden cottage directly opposite a two-story brick 
residence burning fiercely but the wooden house, which 
had been sprinkled freely with a small garden hose, es- 
caped ignition. 

Not a brick dwelling in this particular area of the fire 
zone escaped the flames while many wooden cottages re- 
main standing. 

A number of prominent Nashville lumbermen lost their 
homes during the fire, which raged from 11 o’clock 
Wednesday morning until shortly after 6 o’clock in the 
afternoon, when the wind subsided and the firemen were 
able to check the flames. Among those who were burned 
out were F. M. Hamilton, president of the Hamilton 
Lumber Company; Joe Wallace, of Norvell & Wallace; 
Wendall McFadden, bookkeeper for Love, Boyd & Co., 
and C. O. Summitt. 





Although President Willis Farris, of the Nashville 
Lumbermen’s Club, will not appoint the standing com- 
mittees until the next meeting, instructions were issued 
Secretary Ewing at the last meeting to draft resolutions 
concerning the resisting qualities of wood in the East 
Nashville conflagration last week. The resolutions are 
as follows: 

WHEREAS, Nashville was visited by a disastrous fire on 
Wednesday, March 22, by which a loss of some $2,000,000 
was caused, and a large portion of the residential district 
of East Nashville was destroyed ; and 

WHEREAS, It is a matter of common observation and much 
comment that many frame buildings, particularly dwellings, 
were saved or escaped the full fury of the flames, while brick 
buildings only a few feet removed from them were totally 
destroyed ; and 

WHEREAS, Many small frame residences were saved even 
in the path of the fire, where the residents were able to keep 
them wet by use of buckets or garden hose; and 

WHEREAS, The edges of the fire zone show that the fire 
was stopped in almost every instance by or close to frame 
structures ; and 

WHEREAS, Many partially-burned frame structures are now 
standing, while brick buildings in which the fire found 
lodgment were in almost every instance totally destroyed ; 
and 

WHEREAS, Many partially burned frame residences offered 
friendly shelter to their former occupants who would other- 
wise have been rendered homeless, while the walls of burned 
brick buildings were an added menace to life and limb; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That our observation is that buildings of frame 
construction offered better resistance to this fire than did 
those of brick construction, and that these resolutions be 
spread upon the minutes of the club in testimony of this fact. 





DISASTROUS FIRES HARD BLOW TO LUMBER 
INDUSTRY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 25.—The destruction by 
fire this week of a large section of the residence and 
business district of the city of Augusta, Ga., has already 
given rise to a great deal of anti-wood discussion in that 
city, superinduced, as usual, by the ever-vigilant repre- 
sentatives of wood substitutes. That they have the ad- 
vantage of being already on the ground with their or- 
ganization, and have the further advantage of striking 
while the iron is red hot, makes the problem of the lum- 
ber interests a hard one. 

The Augusta fire has perhaps come at a most inop- 
portune time for the lumbermen and a most opportune 
time for the representatives of steel, concrete, brick, 
metal shingles ete., for only a few weeks ago there 
cropped up in the newly-elected city council one of the 
regulation ‘‘fire ordinances’’ that bear so legibly the 
handiwork of the substitute agents. One of the live 
wires in the Augusta lumber trade caught this ordinance 
at its first reading and was able by guick work to have 
it tabled. Now it seems reasonably certain that this or 
another ordinance will find its way into the council 
chamber at the next meeting. 

A lumberman who just came from Nashville, which 
was also visited by a disastrous fire this week, stated 
that the substitute people are also busy in that city and 
that anti-wood ordinances will be as thick as flies in the 
summer time when the city council sits again. 
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PAY VISIT TO SAWMILL TOWN 


Directors and Others Inspect Modern Operations of 
the Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation 


GrorGETOWN, S. C., March 25.—Georgetown had on 
its best clothes today and flew its flag from the top of 
the city hall, while all the citizens walked with an air 
of importance. The directors of the Atlantic Coast Lum- 
ber Corporation came down in a special train to pay the 
town a visit, and all Georgetown took a pardonable pride 
in the event. The Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation is 
said to be the richest concern in the lumber trade, having 
a board of directors that is made up of fourteen multi- 
millionaires, among whom is J. P. Morgan. The aggre- 
cate wealth of the party that is visiting Georgetown to- 
day is almost staggering. Accompanying the party as 
a guest is United States Senator L. B. Colt, of Rhode 
Island, a brother of one of the directors, Col. Samuel P. 
Colt, president of the United States Rubber Company. | 

The party arrived Friday noon and the special train 
was run into the yards of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Cor- 
poration, which is just one block from the depot and 
across the road from the hotel. Mrs. Vanderbilt and 
several other notables chanced to be in Georgetown at 
the time, and their private cars were alongside, for the 
land about Georgetown is held by wealthy New Yorkers 
who utilize it for game preserves. Immediately upon 
their arrival, the directors were taken to the celebrated 
plantation of B. N. Baruch for luncheon. In the after- 
noon they looked over the magnificent plant where so 
much of their.money is invested, and they were like 
happy children as President R. J. Clifford 
explained everything to them. In the 
evening they attended an informal recep- 
tion at Mr. Clifford’s residence, where 
they met many influential citizens of 
Georgetown. 

Today the directors went if their spe- 
cial train out to the timber in Berkeley 
County, where they had the pleasure of 
seeing the logging operations. This was’ 
a new sight to many of them and they ex- 
pressed delight at the operation. This 
evening a banquet was held at the Tour- 
ist Hotel, where Landlord Seurry served 
a sumptuous spread of native delicacies. 
Here the directors were introduced for 
the first time to the celebrated pine bark: 
soup, invented by Mr. Seurry and served 
every Friday on his table. Sunday the 
directors will be taken on a trip down 
Winyah Bay, leaving Sunday evening for 
Charleston. They will return from there 
to New York Monday night. At Charles- 
ton they will be the guests of W. R. 
Bonsal, vice preSident of the Seaboard 
Railroad, who will take them on a trip to 
the Isle of Pines and other places of in- 
terest. 

On Monday the old No. 1 mill of the 
Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation will 
be shut down to undergo a complete over- 
hauling. It will be rebuilt and: enlarge: 
and while it is closed down No. 2 mill will 
be operated day and night. President 
Clifford told the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative that orders are coming in 
uninterruptedly and that he is able to ac- 
cept all that are offered to him for the 
reason that the corporation owns its own 
steamships and sailing vessels, with tugs, 
barges and lighters at the eastern end of 
the line so that there is no delay in mak- 
ing delivery to customers. 








TO ENLARGE TERMINALS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 24.—Two 
million dollars is to be expended by 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad here in increasing its 
terminal facilities. The work will re- 
quire considerable amounts of lumber, 
and local dealers are aggressively seeking the orders. 
Vice President A. R. Whaley says that freight facilities 
have been inadequate for some time, and that extensive 
improvements must be made as soon as possible. In the 
westerly part of the Union Station limits a new freight 
yard is to be located with necessary buildings costing 
about $700,000. The buildings at the easterly end of the 
yard will be abandoned as soon as the new plant is com- 
pleted. 

Work also will be begun at once on the $1,200,000 
freight storage yard, to be located just outside of the 
city, it is understood. 


SANITATION INSURES HEALTH 


OsHKOSH, Wis., March 27.—Through enforcement of 
the State rules regulating sanitary conditions of camps, 
contagious disease has almost disappeared from lumber 
camps of Wisconsin and according to a deputy State 
health officer, who had inspected the camps this year, a 
case of contagious disease in such places is now seldom 
found. It was pointed out that formerly many of the 
severe epidemics of smallpox and other dangerous com- 
municable diseases emanated from lumber camps and in- 
effective health measures allowed them to go on un- 
checked, yielding a toll of many lives and great economic 
loss. The improvement is due to the fact that some 
Iumber companies maintain camp physicians who are 





CURLY RED BIRCH 
CONSIN VENEER COMPANY, RHINELANDER, WIS. 


able to nip disease in the bud by promptly isolating and 
caring for the patient. The same general precautions 
and treatment are applied as govern contagion in the 
cities. Most appreciable to the State health authorities 
and the employers is the fact that the workers them- 
selves now demand strict sanitary regulations. 





TO GIVE RETAILERS SERVICE 


Lumbermen Start Company to Furnish Building 
Material Dealers Expert Advice and Help. 


SPOKANE, WaSH., March 25.—For the purpose of 
furnishing expert service to one retail building material 
merchant in every town and city in the country, the 
National Builders’ Bureau, headed by A. L. Porter, sec- 
retary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
of Spokane, has filed articles of incorporation at Olympia, 
Wash., with a capitalization of $50,000. Mr. Porter is 
affiliated with W. J. Ballard, head of the Ballard Plan- 
nery; W. T. Denniston, advertising manager of the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, and M. H. McCall, 
business system and accounting expert for the associa- 
tion, in the organization of the new bureau. 

The stock is divided into 500 shares with a par value 
of $100 each, and is fully subscribed. Mr. Porter is the 
majority holder as well as president of the concern, 
while Mr. Ballard is vice president, Mr. Denniston, sec- 
retary, and Mr. McCall treasurer. The bureau will cover 
every phase of the retail building material business, help 
to develop its growth, stimulate home building, and place 








within the reach of its members the advantages of mod- 
ern business system, expert assistance of various kinds, 
and advertising facilities which would be prohibitive for 
them as individuals, according to Mr. Porter. To en- 
courage home building, the officials of the bureau soon 
will incorporate the National Building Securities Com- 
pany, for the purpose of loaning money, at the recommen- 
dation of the bureau’s local subscribers, to persons in 
their communities who are planning to build homes. Mr. 
Porter says: 

It is our intention to make the work of our bureau 
country-wide in its scope, but we will receive only one sub- 
scriber in each town. The bureau will limit its work exclu- 
sively to the building material and construction panama | 
and will give to its subscribers a complete organization bot 
in expert workmen and in material equipment, to meet all of 
the ordinary and most of the extraordinary business condi- 
tions in its chosen field. This is a corporation owned and 
controlled by myself and associates. There are no stock- 
holders, officers, or interested parties in or connected with 
the bureau who have a dollar invested in the lumber busi- 
ness anywhere. The single interest of those connected with 
the bureau is to serve properly its subscribers and assist 
them to earn and deserve a profitable business. 

As set out in a prospectus in the hands of the printer, 
the bureau will assist its subscribers in traffic problems, 
the adjustment of claims for losses on delayed shipments, 
help them in securing collections from delinquent cus- 
tomers, and aid in procuring for them low rate insurance, 
and will as well assist them in various other common 
business problems, 


3-PLY VENEERED PANEL MANUFACTURED BY THE WIS- 


HOW A COLLEGE TEACHES FORESTRY 


Georgia Course Is Comprehensive—Students’ Work 
All Practical 


The ‘‘ Bulletin of the Georgia State College of Avrieul. 
ture’’ containing announcements regarding the Georgia 
State Forest School, the Nature Study School and the 

anger School, for the school year 1916-1917, is at hand, 

The degree of ‘‘Bachelor of Science’’ in forestry jg 
conferred upon those completing the prescribed course of 
study, comprising not less than eighty-five credit hours, 
The freshman and sophomore years include four terms 
and the junior and senior years three terms. Military 
training is required of all students for three years. Ip 
the forest school the freshman year is devoted to the 
study of basic, cultural and scientific courses in language, 
botany, mathematics, forestry and chemistry, with prac. 
tical work in the carpentry, forge and machine shops, 
while the fourth term is devoted to practical work jin 
forest mensuration, elementary surveying and mapping, 
field dendrology and practical logging. 

During the sophomore year the study of basic work 
in cultural and scientific subjects continues, with a com- 
prehensive course in surveying and mapping while the 
work in forestry is extended. The fourth term is de. 
voted to practice work in forest mensuration, surveying 
and mapping, field silviculture, logging and milling, and 
elementary work in tree diseases. 

At the beginning of the junior year the student selects 
his major and two minor and designates the general 
electives he desires to pursue, but may elect not less than 
eighteen credit hours in technical forestry, 
The student may prepare for Government 
service, or to enter logging engineering, 
city forestry, dendropathology, business 
administration, forest management, the 
utilization of forest byproducts, or wood 
impregnation work. 





FOREST REVENUES LESSEN 


Toronto, ONT., March 25.—The annual 
report of the Minister of Lands, Forests 
and Mines for Ontario for the year ended 
October, 1915, states that the revenue 
from woods and forests was $1,629,640, a 
decrease of $379,481. The falling off is 
due almost entirely to the decrease in the 
number of railway ties taken out. The 
production of pine timber, saw logs, 
square timber ete. was 407,874,044 feet 
b. m., an increase of 25,292,017 feet over 
the production of the previous year. The 
output of timber other than pine was 59,- 
308,403 feet, as compared with 77,451,857 
feet last year. The quantity of pulpwood 
taken off Crown lands was 301,061 cords, 
as against 104,544 cords, and the number 
of railway ties taken out was 729,164 as 
compared with 5,439,845 for the previous 
year. The area under timber license was 
15,711 square miles, a decrease of 1,621 
square miles. 

Lumbermen throughout the province 
refer to 1915 as the stiffest year they 
have ever experienced, nevertheless an 
optimistic view appears to prevail. From 
thee present outlook it would appear that 
the output for 1916 will show a substan- 
tial increase and it is almost inevitable 
that at the termination of the war there 
must be a vastly increased demand for 
Ontario’s lumber, both in domestic and 
export markets. 


The department had on duty as fire 
rangers 442 men on Crown lands, forest 
reseryes and railways, including railway 
inspectors appointed to see that the regu- 
lations of the Dominion Railway Board 
with respect to fire protection were car- 
ried out. In addition on lands under 
license there were 286 rangers on duty, 
selected and paid by the license-holders, subject to the 
approval of the department. The number of fires re- 
ported on Crown lands, railways and forest reserves was 
430, of which 372 did no damage to merchantable tim- 
ber. On licensed lands 56 fires were reported, 37 doing 
no damage. ; 


MAY USE CEDAR INSTEAD OF TEAK 


SEATTLE, WAsSH., March 27.—For months the Federal 
Forest Products Laboratory has been experimenting 
with Port Orford cedar, a wood native to the north 
Pacific coast, to see if it can be used instead of teak 
to interline battleships of the United States Navy. Re- 
ports from the laboratory indicate that this cedar gives 
promise of being a satisfactory substitute for the rich 
oriental teak which costs about $300 a thousand feet 
laid down in the United States, while the quality of Port 
Orford cedar that can be used for ship building costs 
only about a third as much. Port Orford cedar lacks 
the acids that some woods either contain or develop, and 
which cause oxidation or dissolution of the frame and 
plates for which the wood is needed as a cushion. Wood 
between the steel frame and the huge plates that are 
bolted to the ribs has been found necessary in building 
ships, especially war ships, as the wood gives more 
resiliency to a ship and helps to mold it into a more 
compact unit. 
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ASSOCIATION PLANS LECTURE COURSE 


Improved Lumber Merchandising to Be Taught— 
Many Phases to Be Included 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 25.—A course of lectures on 
the merchandising end of the lumber business so that 
sales managers, wholesaiers, salesmen, architects, engi- 
neers, and lumbermen generally may learn more about 
the product they are marketing is proposed to be held 
by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, under 
the direct supervision of its technical wood engineer, 
0. P. M. Goss. It is proposed that these lectures be 
held one or two a month in both Portland and Seattle, 
each lecture to be followed immediately by general 
discussion of the subject under consideration, the lec- 
tures to be open to anyone interested in the general 
subject of more intelligent selling and more efficient 
use of lumber. Then if the interest seems to warrant 
the lectures could be given in other centers where lum- 
bermen might easily congregate on the north Coast. 
The lectures would be built around the handbook of 
Pacific coast woods that will in a few weeks be ready 
for distribution by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, 

In a bulletin announcing these proposed lectures Sec- 
retary Thorpe Babcock says: 

If every lumberman, be he millman or salesman, knew and 
understood all the facts about our wood that will be printed 
in this book it would make him a better lumberman. We are 
fast approaching the day when a salaried man who is going 
to draw the biggest salary is the one who knows something 
about selling lumber other than the price delivered at the 
station, and the millman who survives the keenness of com- 
petition is the one who will not only get his costs down but 
knows and understands the use and mechanical properties of 
that which he manufactures, so that the term “suitable for 
the uses intended” will be more than a glittering generality. 

It is proposed that the lectures cover strength data, 
decay of wood, its nature, causes and defects; differ- 
ent kinds of construction, such as mill construction, 
railroad construction, dock construction etc; timber 
preservation as to methods, materials and as a means 
of extending the use of lumber; seasoning and its 
effects on strength, lasting qualities, and weight, in- 
eluding air drying and kiln drying. It is also con- 
templated that stenographic reports will be made 
bringing out questions and 


will be a layer of sand spread over the ground to a 
depth of 12 to 18 inches, covering an area three-quarters 
of a mile frontage on the Sabine River and running back 
for one-quarter mile. 

The sawmill will be 280 feet in length by 100 feet in 
width; the length of the structure, including timber 
ramps, will be about 800 feet. Foundations are all be- 
ing made of concrete, 5,000 yards of this material being 
required for foundation work alone. <A million brick will 
enter into construction of the ‘‘bee-hive’’ slab burner, the 
fuel house and dry kilns. Other construction will be 
frame. 

Contract for the first section (twelve miles) of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company’s railroad extension 
in Louisiana was let on March 20 to Cook & Richards, of 
Crockett, Tex. An additional section of sixteen miles has 
been advertised, bids to be received March 31. Work 
will begin at once on the first section. 





ONE CONSIGNMENT FILLS FULL TRAIN 


Thirty-nine Cars of Longleaf Yellow Pine Shipped— 
Twenty Cars More Follow 


LivE Oak, Fua., March 27.—Pretty nearly all Live 
Oak turned out on March 15 to see one of the most in- 
teresting sights since the last big Taylor County fair. 
This was’ a solid train of thirty-nine freight cars, loaded 
with longleaf yellow pine lumber from the several mills 
of the Standard Lumber Company, this city, consigned 
to Pinner’s Point, Va., and points north of there. 

President H. W. Taylor and Sales Manager A. D. 
Holley knocked off work and took advantage of this large 
shipment of lumber by rounding up the company’s office 
force and taking them down to the railroad yards to 
see the sight. A photographer was also taken along and 
he made a photograph of the big train, which is répro- 
duced herewith. 

In addition to this solid train of thirty-nine ears, the 
Standard Lumber Company has twenty additional cars 
which followed the first train on the next through Atlan- 
tie Coast Line freight, making in all a total of fifty-nine 
ears of lumber shipped by. the Standard Lumber Com- 





answers and these reports 
furnished to salesmen in the 
field. : 


WANTS TO KNOW 
VICTIMS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 
25.—Post Office Inspector 
Frank Wilbur Smith, who 
has had charge of the case 
of the Colonial Lumber Com- 
pany and its allied concerns, 
wants any lumbermen who 
have had dealings with 
George Hull Dalrymple, 
Thomas G. Westcott or 
James N. Holloway, or any 
of the lumber concerns under 
which they traded, to com- 
municate with him, at the 
Philadelphia Post Office. Complaints are still coming in 
from points in the South, and he thinks it likely that 
there are still others, and wants to hear from them. These 
men operated under so many names, according to the pos- 
tal inspectors, that he thinks it advisable that any mill- 
man who has been defrauded should communicate with 
him, so that any possible connection may be discovered. 
It is the intention of the Post Office to drive out of busi- 
hess any concerns doing business in this part of the coun- 
try by defrauding millmen who are not in a position to 
find out the actual condition of their credit. 





SOLID TRAIN LOAD OF 
STANDARD LUMBER COMPANY, LIVE OAK, FLA. 





BEGINNING TO LOG NEW TRACT 


_Evererr, WAsH., Mareh 25.—The Three Lakes Lumber 
Company, Three Lakes, Wash., recently purchased a large 
tract of excellent timber adjoining its holdings and is be- 
ginning to log it. This company has a plant with a daily 
capacity of 100,000 feet of lumber and 500,000 shingles 
and the new timber will add several years’ cut to the 
mill’s supply. It manufactures practically all items of 
fir and cedar lumber used by a retail yard and caters to 
the mixed ear trade particularly. The company has also 
Just purchased a new 70-ton Climax locomotive. The 
Wasiiington Western Railroad is owned by the same in- 
teres's as the Three Lakes Lumber Company, and con- 
nects: Three Lakes with the Northern Pacific Railroad on 
the north and the Great Northern and Chicago, Milwau- 
kee « St. Paul on the south. Recently the Washington 
Wesiern bridge across the Pilchuck River was carried out 
by a flood and the company is now building a new com- 
bina:ion railroad and wagon bridge on a joint ownership 
basis with the county. 





BUILD TO AVOID HIGH WATER 


_ Oninez, TEx., March 28.—A force of 160 men is work- 
ing on the new mill plant of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Com) any, Excavating is in progress and timber has been 
deliv'red on the site. Millwrights have begun framing 
the s'rueture of the sawmill. ; 

Ths new mill is being built twelve inches above the 
highest water that has ever been recorded here, that of 
August 17, 1915. In order to make this possible, there 





39 CARS OF LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE SHIPPED BY 


pany on one day. This is, as Sales Manager Holley 
says, proof conclusive that the Standard company is still 
doing business at the same old stand. 

Mr. Holley directed attention to the first car as ocular 
evidence of the quality of lumber that his company is 
shipping. He says it is his firm conviction that the 
company is shipping the very finest longleaf yellow pine 
of any mill in the South, and President Taylor affirms 
that Mr. Holley has never been known to tell an untruth. 

In addition to the big cutting of yellow pine, the 
Standard company is manufacturing Gulf red cypress at 
the rate of 100,000 feet a day. The company is a mem- 
ber of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 
Five mills supply the Standard Lumber Company with its 
cypress and yellow pine lumber, feeding directly into 
Live Oak, which is the assembling and distributing point. 
The company specializes in mixed cars of pine and 
cypress. 


MAKES BIG TURN ON SHIP DEAL 





Coast Man Secures Option on Vessel and Disposes of 
It to Louisville Concern 


San Francisco, Cau., March 25.—Andy Mahony, for- 
merly of the Olson & Mahony Steamship Company, who 
is still in the lumber business, has turned a deal adding 
$20,000 to his rapidly growing bank account without any 
expenditure. Several days ago Mr. Mahony, learning 
that the C. C. Mengel & Bros. Company, of Louisville, 
Ky., was looking for a good-sized steam schooner, ob- 
tained an option on the steam schooner William H. Mur- 
phy for $110,000. Then he proceeded to dicker with the 
Louisville firm for the purchase of the vessel. This week 
the Mengel company purchased the Murphy for $130,000. 
Mr. Mahorty paid $110,000 over to the Pacific Lumber 
Company, the owner of the steamer, turned the Murphy 
over to its new owner, and took his quick profits. 

The Mengel company deals in hardwood lumber, oper- 
ating extensively in the Gulf of Mexico and Atlantic 
trade. It is possible that the Murphy will take a cargo 
from this coast on its voyage to the Atlantic, via the 
canal, which is expected to be open for traffic when the 
vessel reaches Balboa. 


CELEBRATES FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Texas Lumber Company Entertains Many Guests to 
Mark Half Century of Business 


San ANTONIO, TEX., March 22.—This cit? was the 
scene last night of a unique event in the lumber history 
of this section, the occasion being the celebration by Ed 
Steves & Sons of the fiftieth anniversity of the beginning 
of that concern’s business. Fifty years ago the late 
Edward Steves, who was a carpenter, came to San 
Antonio and opened a small lumber yard located near 
the site of the present Menger Hotel, and the business 
built up from that small beginning has been an important 
factor in the lumber and building trade of this city. 
The death of Edward Steves occurred in 1890, previous 
to which time, however, he had retired from active busi- 
ness and the firm of Ed Steves & Sons had passed into 
the control of his three sons, Edward, jr., Albert and 
Ernest. In 1885 Ed Steves, jr., sold his interest to his 
brothers Albert and Ernest, who have owned and operated 
it ever since that time. Ed Steves & Sons operate two 
retail yards in San Antonio with country yards located . 
at Comfort, Schertz, Bankersmith and Moore, Tex. An- 
other of the Steves interests is the Steves Sash & Door 
Company, which operates one of the finest woodworking 
plants in the United States, this great plant having been 
an object of especial interest to the hundreds of retail- 
ers who attended the annual convention of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas held at San Antonio in 1914. 

Fittingly to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
concern invitations were sent out to several hundred 
lumbermen of Texas and 350 guests accepted the invita- 
tion and were present at a brilliant banquet given last 
night at the Menger Hotel. In connection with the cele- 
bration of this anniversary Mrs. Johanna Steves, widow 
of the founder of this business, entertained the employees 
of the company at her home on King William Street. 

Albert and Ernest Steves have long been notable fig- 
ures in the lumber industry of Texas. Albert Steves, who 
is police and fire commissioner of San Antonio and a 
prominent figure in civic affairs, has two sons, Albert, 
jr., and Walter Steves, who, like their father, are rapidly 
making their mark in the lumber trade. . Albert, jr. is 
manager of the Steves Sash & Door Company and is 
ably assisted by his brother Wiulter. 

At the banquet at the Menger Hotel last night Roy 
Beitel presided as toastmaster. T. W. Griffiths, of 
Dallas, president of the Lumtbermen’s Association of 
Texas, responded to a toast on ‘‘The Association’’ and 
told of its various activities. 

Responding to the toast ‘‘ Buildings, Past and Pres- 
ent’’ Alfred Giles expressed a fine tribute to the firm 
of Ed Steves & Sons, telling about its determination 
and progress in the face of adverse conditions. 

Albert Steves responded to the toast ‘‘Ed Steves & 
Sons.’’ He gave an interesting review of the history 
of the concern from the time it was established by his 
father in 1866 up to the present day. Ernest Steves 
responded to the toast ‘‘San Antonio for Half a Cen- 
tury’’ and during the course of his talk recalled many 
oldtime memories. 

Louis Sauer responded to the toast ‘‘Once an Em- 
ployee.’’ Max Baetz, manager of the International & 
Great Northern Railroad yards in San Antonio, told 
of the remarkable increase of business. 

George C. Vaughan, former president of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas, spoke on ‘‘ The Upbuilding 
of San Antonio.’’ F. L. Hillyer responded to the 
toast ‘‘A Brother Lumberman’’ and J. C. Dionne, of 
Houston, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, responded to the toast ‘‘Friends.’’ Albert 
Steves, jr., manager of the Steves Sash & Door Com- 
pany, was called upon to speak for the third generation. 
Other speakers included 8S, B. Pfeiffer, Leo M. J. Diel- 
mann, Carl Seuter, Walter Lehr, Gus Zalmanzig and 
Ellis Albaugh. 

An interesting feature of the occasion was the 
presentation to the members of the firm of a loving cup 
of solid gold by the lumbermen of San Antonio. 

Following the delightful banquet there were a num- 
ber of excellent entertainment features. 

The occasion was one that will long linger in the mem- 
ory of everyone present, and every member of the family, 
from the great grandmother down to the youngest mem- 
ber, was a recipient of hearty congratulations and sin- 
cere wishes for a long continued career of business activ 
ity. 





TAKES OVER OLD COMPANY 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., March 28.—The holdings of the 
Tammany Lumber Manufacturing Company at Ramsay, 
La., have passed under the ownership and control of the 
Krauss Bros. Lumber Company, .of New Orleans, which 
concern has purchased the individual interests of all 
stockholders in the Tammany company. O. S. Limbaugh, 
who for several years has been connected with the general 
office, has been made general manager of the Tammany 
plant and will also have charge of sales at the mill. 

The mill at Ramsay will be operated separately and 
distinctly from the operations of the Krauss Bros. Lum- 
ber Company, and while the latter will make some sales 
of the product of the Tammany plant, the manufacturing 
company will also make sales at the mill. This mill 
will make a specialty of timbers, cutting up to and in- 
eluding 42 feet long, and is prepared to book orders for 
prompt shipment of timbers. A well assorted stock of 
dressed lumber including dimension and 3-inch rift floor- 
ing will also be carried. The officers of the company are: 

President—A. Krauss, 

Vice president—Marcel Krauss. 

Treasurer—Otto Schwartz, 

Secretary—Arthur Krauss. 
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BREEDS ASIATIC CHESTNUT TREES 


Department of Agriculture Says They Are Almost Im- 
mune to Disease Killing Domestic Plants 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25.—A new chestnut blight, 
or bark disease, has swept into nineteen States, doing a 
damage estimated at nearly $50,000,000, and now affects 
almost all of the northern half of American native chest- 
nut stands. It attacks trees in twig, branch and trunk, 
causing death in a year or two, and soon recurs in the 
sprouts or suckers sent up from the still living roots. 
Although no native chestnut is immune from this disease 
the little eastern bush chinquapin with its smoother bark 
and comparative freedom from insect enemies is less 
readily attacked. The European chestnut is also subject 
to this disease. 

But the chestnuts of Japan and China have great re- 
sistance, amounting almost to practical immunity. The 
United States Department of Agriculture after extensive 
investigation has found no method of controlling the 
disease, that is caused by fungus whose spores are carried 
by birds and insects. The only methods of replacing the 
great losses of chestnut timber and nuts seem to lie in 
the substitution of Asiatic species for the native forms 
and in breeding the chestnut as a valuable genus of 
forest trees by hybridization and selection for the pro- 
duction of varieties better adapted to the purpose. 

Some chestnut breeding has already been done, usually 
with good results. Under the direction of the Office of 
Forest Pathology of the United States Department of 
Agriculture hybrids between the highly resistant Japan 
chestnut and the native chinquapin have been raised in 
considerable numbers, quickly forming handsome dwarf 
trees, bearing at an early age profuse crops of nuts of 
an excellent quality, five or six times the size of the wild 
chinquapin parent. These nuts ripen weeks before any 
other chestnuts, and so far the trees show a high degree 
of disease resistance. Moreover the second generation of 
hybrids appear to be as good as their parents. Still 
another line of breeding lies in intercrossing disease-re- 
sisting Japan and Chinese varieties. Some Chinese chest- 
nuts are said to grow nearly 100 feet high in their home 
forests. 


WOULD CONTINUE FORESTRY WORK 


Houston, TEx., March 27.—Resolutions calling on the 
next session of the Texas legislature to continue the 
appropriation for the maintenance of the forestry de- 
partment, which was created last year, wee adopted at a 
meeting of the executive committee of the Texas Forestry 
Association held in the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Houston last Monday. It was also decided that an 
effort be made to have other organizations in the State 
adopt resolutions endorsing the department and urging 
the legislature to continue the work. 

Steps were also taken to prevent damaging forest 
fires, to establish a State park, and to undertake a pub- 
licity campaign, as well as a tireless effort to add to the 
association ’s membership roll. 

The second annual meeting of the association will be 
held at College Station next June in connection with the 
farmers’ congress. 


WOOD TURNING WORKS BUSY 


MARGARETVILLE, N. Y., March 27.—The Fuller Turn- 
ing Mills of this village is almost swamped with orders 
and Charles H. Fuller, the proprietor, does his counting 
by ten thousands, hundred thousands and millions. He 
is making lawnmower handles, neck yokes, broom handles, 
cabinet makers’ braces, chair rounds and many other 
things. A recent order of 30,000 was only small for im- 
mediate delivery, as the same firm wanted an order for 
five times as many in the near future. Because his only 
difficulty at present is lack of room Mr. Fuller is plan- 
ning for a big 2-story addition to the present factory. 
That he may fill his orders Mr. Fuller has been obliged 
to buy large quantities of lumber. 











TO CONVERT WASTE INTO FURNITURE 


Houston, TEx., March 24.—The manufacture of porch 
and lawn swings, wooden chairs, settees and other sim- 
ilar furniture will become a large item with the Texas 
City Handle Factory, the articles being made up from 
waste timber. Machinery for this purpose is now being 
installed. The plant uses ash timber, a large percentage 
of which is wasted as there is not sufficient local demand 
for the waste as fuel. 

In the marketing of its product the company has met 
with great success, having orders booked sufficient to 
take all material that can be turned out by September 1. 
Between 200 and 250 dozen shovel handles are made 
daily in the plant. 


RAILROAD ORDERS TREES CUT 


Boston, Mass., March 26.—The Boston & Maine Rail- 
road has issued orders that all the trees standing any- 
where along its lines shall be eut down. This order is 
the result of the fight against the browntail and gypsy 
moths and other forest pests that are injuring the forests 
of New England when rigorous suppression measures are 
not taken promptly. So far as possible, the logs will be 
cut into ties, telegraph poles or other lumber available 
for railroad purposes, and the remainder of the cut tim- 
ber will be used as firewood. 

For years the railroads throughout the East and the 
central sections of the country have taken especial care 
of the trees along their lines, as the growing timber 
adds much from a scenic standpoint and attracts passen- 





ger traffic. Many railroads, particularly the Boston & 
Albany and Boston & Maine railroads in New Eng- 
land, have even planted young trees in the bare places 
of their properties so that the trains will pass through 
forest-like districts. A large part of the Boston & 
Maine system extends through wooded country, and there 
is much standing timber at each side of the right-of-way 
at many points. All this will be sacrificed in the interest 
of the other timberlands where private owners and the 
State forestry department are carrying on aggressive 
moth-suppression work. ‘The railroad officials decided 
it would be better and cheaper in the long run to sacri- 
fice the trees rather than spend the roads’ share of the 
money required for renovating them. The order is 
effective at once and work of cutting already has started 
in some places. 


RAILROAD AIDS REFORESTATION 


Burlington Maintains Nurseries—Nine Years’ Experi- 
ment Shows Success 








The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany, like the United States Forest Service, is engaged 
in the important study of reforestation and the con- 
servation of natural timber resources. The com- 
pany now has 200,000 eatalpa trees growing along in 
various lines, and buried in trenches on a large tract 
of ground at Gladstone, Ill., are approximately 50,000 
one-year-old seedlings which will be added to the 
groves now under cultivation as soon as the weather 
will permit this spring. 

The groves planted and now maintained by the Bur- 
lington company cover approximately 200 acres of 
ground and are the result of ten years’ work and 
study in the interest of conservation. It means the 
saving of the trees in the natural forests because 
each tree planted by the company eventually will 
be used in the maintenance of the rights-of-way. It 
has been demonstrated that each tree attaining a cer- 
tain growth will produce one tie and one fence post, 
the larger portion of the trunk being used for the tie 
and the smaller, or tapering top end, being suitable 
for posts. 

The reforestation and conservation movement was 
inaugurated by the Burlington company in 1906, at 
which time 72,000 seedlings were planted on the 
property of the railroad at Pacific Junction, Iowa. 
Since that time the number of trees in this grove 
has been increased and they now number 107,000. 
The thousands of others have been planted in differ- 
ent sections throughout Illinois, Iowa and Missouri. 
It has been planned to extend the work into Nebraska, 
and of the 50,000 seedlings now at Gladstone a large 
number will be planted in that State. The catalpa 
tree originally was a native of the Wabash River 
Valley. It is easy to work and will last from thirty 
to fifty years when used for posts or in other exposed 
situations. 


INTERESTED IN PHILIPPINE TRADE 


Mitrorp, N. H., Mareh 25.—William M. Milne, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., president of the Philippine Hardwood 
Lumber Company, arrived here recently for a_ brief 
visit at the home of W. B. Rotch. Mr. Milne says he is 
loaded down with orders from eastern lumber mer- 
chants, and that he never found business conditions more 
prosperous than they are at present throughout the 
East. From here he will go direct to the Pacific coast to 
sail for Manila and China, where he will charter vessels 
to transport to the ports of Boston, New York and other 
eastern cities the lumber he has sold. 

Mr. Milne is especially interested in the Mexican sit- 
uation, since he served with Gen. Funston as a United 
States army officer in the Philippines, commanding a 
company of scouts. In fact, it was due to his adven- 
tures while subduing the insurrectos in the Philippines, 
says Mr. Milne, that he learned of the beautiful possi- 
bilities of the hardwoods of that region for wood finish 
ete. Since then he has purchased standing forests there 
and manufactured huge quantities of lumber. 








ASKS INVESTIGATION OF INSURANCE 


KALAMA, WASH., March 25.—At the annual meeting 
of the Kalama (Wash.) Commercial Club held last 
week, resolutions were passed asking the fire insurance 
commissioner of the State of Washington to make a full 
investigation in connection with the refusal of twenty- 
seven fire insurance companies to settle with the Moun- 
tain Timber Company for its loss when the company’s 
mill at Kalama was destroyed by fire nearly two years 
ago. The Mountain Timber Company had insured for 
$277,000 and finally brought suit against the companies 
to collect. Two of these suits have been tried. at 
Kalama, one before the court and before a jury, and in 
both instances the mill company was victorious. Unless 
a settlement is reached twenty-five other cases will have 
to be tried out, though the questions are said to be iden- 
tical. The resolution is intended to bring about an in- 
vestigation as to whether or not the insurance companies 
have the right to band together in trying to defeat a 
claim. 


STARVATION TO ELIMINATE MOTHS 


DurHamM, N. H., March 27.—The way to kill a gypsy 
moth, according to Professor W. C. O’Kane, of the de- 
part of entomology at New Hampshire College, is to sub- 
jest him to privations in his extreme youth. By way of 
driving this great truth to the people of New Hampshire 
and the timberland owners and operators of northern 





———, 


New England, Professor O’Kane has just hid mag 
some large signs which he proposes to erect on half , 
dozen woodlots scattered over the State as soon asg the 
ground thaws enough to allow the digging of positholes, 

These woodlots, as the signs will show, are practically 
‘*gypsy-moth-less.’’? A gypsy moth born in any one gf 
these woodlots would migrate as soon as he could lean 
to keep his multitudinous feet in step. He would go 
because while there is food galore, there is none suitabl 
for a caterpillar of tender years. In his maturity g 
gypsy moth caterpillar can eat almost anything tha 
grows, but in his first days he can digest only the leaves 
of a few hardwood trees. A good meal of pine needlg 
would kill him. It is not until he has reached ihe age 
of two weeks that he can devour pine and other treeg 
of that sort, but before that Professor O’Kane comes jp, 

On these model woodlots he has cut all the birch anq 
oak, the prevailing hardwood trees, and the caterpillars 
then living and more than two weeks of age have since 
died of old age. Their progeny died of starvation the 
very next season. 

This malnutrition treatment of the gypsy moth, accord. 
ing to Professor O’Kane, is rich in possibilities. The 
woodlots where oak, birch and similar trees flourish, and 
suitable baby food for gypsy moths prevails, are few 
and far between in New Hampshire. The other sort of 
lot is common. The oak and birch trees will hardly be 
missed, and one cutting ends the entire campaign. And 
besides, Professor O’Kane asks, why kill caterpillars 
when it is easier to let them die? 





FAVORS LUMBERMEN’S BARGE LINE 


Report of Yellow Pine Exchange Committee Estimates 
Cost at $100,000—Plan Company 


JACKSONVILLE, FuLA., March 28.—This season will see 
a lot of boat building at the several Gulf and Atlantic 
and inland water ports of the Southeast. The embargo, 
occasioned largely by a scarcity of bottoms, has brought 
home to lumber shippers with telling force their utter 
dependence upon the few vessels that have heretofore 
been in commission. When an abnormal condition like 
the present prevails the hopelessness of the shippers 
is pitiful. With a strong demand for lumber, at gool 
prices, and an émbargo which prevents shippers from 
getting their lumber to market, the situation that has 
arisen has stirred the lumbermen to action. 

Three weeks ago the first concerted step toward the 
establishment of a barge line, to be owned and oper- 
ated by the lumbermen, to ply via the inland canals 
from Jacksonville to New York, was taken by the Yel 
low Pine Exchangé, an organization of about forty 
dimension mills in Georgia and Florida. A committee 
was appointed to look into the proposition and. report 
as to its feasibility. That committee last week made 
a report to the executive committee and that report 
was favorable for the establishment of such a barge 
line. It is estimated that something like $100,000 will 
be required to build this barge line and steps have been 
taken to finance a company for this purpose. 

Individual sawmill men are also figuring on buill: 
ing their own vessels, in the belief that even after the 
war closes it will be a long time before normal trans 
portation difficulties can be adjusted. Manufacturers 
who are located on deep water are figuring on building 
sailing vessels and a number of them have already per 
fected plans for immediately laying down schooners. 
The coming season will see unusual activity along this 
line and its effect upon the transportation problem will 
doubtless be marked. 





WILL SAFEGUARD CAMP HEALTH 


Lumber Company’s Doctor Has Authority—Sanitation 
Regulations to Be Enforced 


FerNwoop, Miss., March 27.—This being the time of 
year to push health work in all communities, Dr. T. E 
Magee, of this place, is doing splendid work for the Fer 
wood Lumber Company and the Fernwood & Gulf Rail 
road. The system here is to place the responsibility up0! 
the doctors for getting results in sanitation, safety-firs 
and all around community efficiency, and to give the dot 
tors authority to carry out this work. In doing this wot 
Dr. Magee has been using a series of letters which le 
sends to foremen and others in charge of operations. 

Recently Dr. Magee sent out letters to all foremen call 
ing their attention to the rule of the Board of Health 
of Mississippi, requiring that no public place shall u% 
the common drinking cups, because various diseases a 
contracted by everybody drinking out of the same cups 
gourds or dippers. Sometime ago the company issuel 
a health order requiring all employees to have their ow 
cups and fitted up water coolers and lockers for the uf’ 
at all places where necéssary throughout the plant. 

The doctor says he finds that this health order is ofte! 
ignored and on inspection of the lockers many of thet 
were found to be empty, some being used for purpos® 
other than that for which they were intended. He warnel 
foremen that he is going to enforce this individual drink 
ing cup order and expects their codperation in locatil 
the parties that are violating rules, in order that the 
habit may be corrected and the health of the employe 
who are trying to live up to the health regulations 
better protected. : 

In one of a series of personal letters Dr. Magee spe 
of the fact that Fernwood is in a class by itself amo 
the towns of Mississippi and has the reputation of bei! 
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the best town in the State from a sanitary viewpoint, 
having no mosquitoes, few flies, clean streets and prem- 
ses, better health and a happier people. In these letters 
the doctor says that by persistent work the community 
ean entirely eliminate flies and adds that he will make 
several house to house inspections during the year. He 
urges that all weeds and grass be cut, all trash burned, 
all cans, bottles, boxes, barrels and other rubbish piled 
at a convenient place for the garbage wagon; that sta- 
ples, henhouses and out buildings receive more attention 
and be cleaned often, using plenty of lime. Regarding 
sleep Dr. Magee advises that everybody sleep where he 
ean get plenty of fresh air. 

In another letter Dr, Magee calls attention to the fact 
that the water in the fire protection barrels about the 
barns has no oil on its surface and that if this is allowed 
to continue the barrels will serve as ideal breeding places 
for mosquitoes, which will in turn cause malarial fever. 
In addition stalls should be thoroughly cleaned every 
day and red powder should be used freely. The ways to 
get rid of flies are not to breed any and to starve those 
that are already in existence. 

In still another personal letter to a man whose prem- 
ises the doctor has recently inspected the latter calls 
attention to a number of empty paint cans which if not 
disposed of will become breeding places of enough mos- 
quitoes to kill the entire population of Fernwood. 

In addition to being company doctor, Dr. Magee is 
sanitary inspector, and as such has authority to enforce 
necessary health regulations. 





FOREST EXHIBITS COMPREHENSIVE 


Government Has Good Showing at California Fair— 
Utilization of Woods Waste Pointed Out 





San Dieco, CAu., March 23.—The Panama-California 
International Exposition is being held here this year 
succeeding the Panama-California Exposition of 1915. 

Among the numerous exhibits provided by the United 
States Government the first to be completed is that of 
the Forest Service. Don Carlos Ellis, who installed the 
forestry exhibit in the New 


bill to repeal section 4 of the Forest Reserve Home- 
stead Act. The original act permitted the making 
of homestead entries on agricultural lands within 
national forests, but section 4 eliminated the right 
to file homestead entries in the Black Hills Forest 
Reserve, in Lawrence and Pennington counties, South 
Dakota, to persons occupying lands therein prior to 
January 1, 1906. This elimination was raised by later 
acts, with respect to certain townships within the re- 
serve, and it is now proposed entirely to do away with 
this one exception and to put all agricultural lands 
in forest reserves in Lawrence and Pennington coun- 
ties in South Dakota under the general provisions of 
the forest reserve homestead act. The bill was en- 
dorsed by Secretary of the Interior Lane and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Houston. 


MAKING BYPRODUCTS INVESTIGATION 


Forest Products Laboratory Giving Special Attention 
to New Manufactures of Wood 





MADISON, WIs., March 27.—The recent development of 
the manufacture of artificial silks, paper yarns, and 
other fabrics has aroused considerable interest among 
lumbermen, especially those engaged in the manufacture 
of byproducts, and is receiving special attention at the 
Forest Products Laboratory. Because of the rapid 
diminution in the amount of rags being used in the 
manufacture of paper and the corresponding increase in 
the use of wood pulp, wood has necessarily become very 
important as a source of all kinds of paper. The latest 
step is the manufacture of fabrics, silk, yarns, rugs, and 
a host of other products from paper or in many cases 
from the wood directly. The lumber industry has gradu- 
ally become as variegated as the packing industry, in 
which extensive use is made of all possible waste mate- 
rial. 

Ever since 1884, when Count de Chardonnet invented the 
first process for making artificial silk, men have been 
interested in the idea and have made extensive experi- 
ments. From these several improvements have resulted. 
In the original process the cellulose was obtained from 





Mexico State Building last 
year and who had much to do 
with the exhibit at San 
Francisco, has been here put- 


ting in place many things PIR ta “oon 


brought down from San 
Francisco after the fair 
closed there. 

The accompanying _ illus- 


tration shows what was last 
year the Nevada State 
Building erected by that 
commonwealth but now 
turned over for the use of 
the Forest Service. In this 
building the main forestry 
exhibits will be maintained, 
although the display  in- 
stalled in the New Mexico 
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State Building will be con- 
tinued. The exhibit in what 
is now the Forestry Build- 
ing deals with two things Mone 
principally: first, the introduction of scientific manage- 
ment of forests, and, second, the reduction of waste 
in the utilization of wood. The first problem is pre- 
sented by three models in the exhibit, each four feet 
square, depicting an acre of western yellow pine. One 
model shows the acre in virgin condition ready for log- 
ging; a second shows the acre as it would appear after 
it has been logged under- Government regulation on a 
national forest, with stumps cut low, logs cut from high 
up into the tree tops, young growth protected, brush 
piled for burning, and a future forest insured, while the 
third model shows the acre logged by wasteful methods, 
stumps eut high, large tops left unused and many logs 
seattered by careless felling, young trees broken by old 
ones falling upon them and brush lying where it fell con- 
stituting a fire menace. 

Utilization of wood waste is covered by a series of nine 
models, of which five show the progress of wood from 
the forest to the sawmill and from the planing mill to 
the finished house, and tell the waste in each step. The 
other four models are of a paper making machine, a 
Wood distillation plant, a wood-working factory and a 
tannic extract plant. The exhibit also contains charts 
and maps and beautiful colored transparencies showing 
forests throughout the country and the activities upon 
national forests. 


FOR CONSOLIDATION OF FOREST LANDS 

Wasuineron, D. C., March 24.—Representative Me- 
Arthur of Oregon has introduced a bill in the House 
Proviling that for the purpose of consolidating the 
fores' lands belonging to the United States within 





the Oregon National Forest the secretary of the In- 
tericy shall be authorized upon the recommendation of 
oe secretary of ‘agriculture to exchange, upon the 
Jas) 


. of equai yalue, lands belonging to the United 
Stats within that national forest for privately owned 


lancs lying within the exterior limits of the forest, 
an’ pon the consummation of such exchanges the 
mands (eeded to the United States shall become part 
< the Oregon National Forest. The bill earries an 
apy 


in riation of $5,000 to carry out the purposes of 
'e act. The bill was referred to the committee on 
agriculture of the House. 

Mi public lands committee of the House has re- 
Ported out, with recommendation that it be passed, a 





NEVADA STATE BUILDING AT PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION NOW THE FOR- 
ESTRY BUILDING AT THE PANAMA-CALIFORNIA INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


linen rags, cotton ete. In the cupro-ammonium process 
which followed, cotton was used almost exclusively. But 
with the discovery of the viscose process in 1892 wood 
pulp began to'loom up as a factor in the manufacture 
of silk. The latest process, known as the Petersdorf, 
which has been unusually successful, also uses wood 
pulp. 

In general, artificial silk is weaker than real silk, suf- 
fers loss of strength when wet, but the normal is re- 
covered upon drying. It burns very much like cotton. 

The uses of this manufactured silk have been increas- 
ing in number rapidly in recent years. Originally the 
principal use was in the manufacture of braids and 
trimmings but recently the making of hose from artificial 
silk has become an important industry. The hose are 
usually made with cotton toe, heel, and top, and fre- 
quently the remainder is reinforced with cotton, making 
a ‘‘silk-plaited’’ product. Other uses for artificial silk 
are found in woven goods, linings, tapestries, neckties 
and sweater coats. The world production of artificial 
silk is 14,400,000 pounds annually, with a value of $1.50 
to $2 a pound. The United States consumption alone 
is estimated at 5,500,000 pounds. It is interesting to 
note that sausage casings have been made successfully 
from viscose. 

The use of paper in making twines, fibers, mats and 
rugs, furniture, bagging of all kinds, and suitcases has 
been increasing. . This is particularly the case in Europe, 
where the scarcity of cotton and jute has given an im- 
petus to paper-products manufacturing. The Forest 
Products Laboratory is investigating the possibilities of 
this particular branch of the lumber industry. 


CONSERVATION FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Tacoma, WasH., March 25.—Acting State Forester 
W. B. Bailey is engaged in a campaign to get county 
school superintendents of the timber counties to take a 
part in the annual Arbor day and Bird day programs, 
April 14, devoted to reminding school children of the 
necessity of protecting the forests from fire. Forester 
Bailey says that the State’s permanent school fund now 
amounts to $10,500,000, a large portion of which has 
been derived from timber sold from school lands, and that 
$50,000,000 is a conservative estimate of the value of for- 
est areas belonging to the State, and urges that school 
children be instructed in fire prevention. 





YELLOW PINE SHIPPERS HEARD 


Rates East and West of the Mississippi River the 
Subject of Controversy 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


MonTGoMERY, ALA., March 30.—The first session of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission which is hearing 
complaints of yellow pine shippers in I. & S. Docket No. 
745 was taken up this afternoon with the testimony of 
W. T. Hancock, traffic manager of the Kirby Lumber 
Company, of Houston, Tex., who declared that he would 
rather see rates east of the river made the same as those 
charged west of the river. Mr. Hancock, who has been 
appearing at sessions of the commission at other places, 
was allowed to go on the stand and testify as to the 
alleged discriminatory rates charged the western shippers 
although the hearing is for shippers east of the river 
representing Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. 

Shippers from the west side of the river objected to 
giving their side of the case before the evidence of those 
from the east side was given but Examiner Mackley ruled 
that the hearing was not for complaints from shippers in 
the West, as they had intervened and thus their evidence 
should be presented first. Attorneys for the western ship- 
pers were granted the privilege of putting on witnesses 
at the hearing tomorrow. 

The evidence of Mr. Hancock was substantially the 
same as has been given at other hearings of the commis- 
sion. He said that the Kirby company operated several 
mills along the Santa Fe and Sunset Central Lines and 
that the rate of 16 cents to Cairo, Ill., was too high. He 
gave this testimony to show the commission. that the rate 
on yellow pine from points east of the river, which is 15 
cents, was not too high and that the rates should be 
equalized. Attorneys representing the eastern shippers 
endeavored to make Mr. Hancock admit that the Santa 
Fe Railroad had purchased a railroad from the Kirby 
Lumber Company but he denied any knowledge ef the 
deal. Mr. Hancock admitted that at one time the rate 
from the Kirby mills to Cairo and Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory was 22 cents, and stated that this rate 
was prohibitive. ‘‘If our company ships lumber to 
Cairo for consumption at that place we pay 16 cents 
while the rate for yellow pine lumber east of the river 
is 14 cents,’’ said the witness.. ‘‘Our contention is that 
the rates should be equal, and we would prefer that all 
the rates be 17 cents rather than that one be 16 cents and 
the other 14 cents.’’ 

Hearing of witnesses will be resumed tomorrow. Ship- 
pers east of the river have not yet introduced any testi- 
mony owing to the fact that western shippers asked per- 
mission to tell of the alleged discriminatory rates that 
are charged them as against the rate enjoyed by shippers 
east of the river. 





HOLDS RATES DISCRIMINATORY 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 30.—In a decision handed 
down today the Interstate Commerce Commission holds 
that rates charged the Bonners Ferry Lumber Company 
for the transportation of lumber in carloads from Bon- 
ners Ferry, Ida., to points on the Great Northern Railway 
in Montana east of Dunkirk and south of Naismith, were 
unjustly discriminatory as compared with rates from 
Libby and Eureka, Mont., to the same points of destina- 
tion. A proper relationship of rates between the points 
invoived is prescribed for the future. 

In the same decision the commission holds that rates 
charged this complainant on lumber from Bonners Ferry 
to points in North Dakota and Minnesota were unreason- 
able and unjustly discriminatory, as compared with rates 
from western Montana lumber-producing points to the 
same destinations, and reasonable and nondiscriminatory 
rates are prescribed for the future. The new rate adjust 
ments will become effective on or before June 1. 





AN ERROR RECTIFIED 


Through an exceedingly unfortunate error in the 
handling of a news item last week the Stratemeyer 
Lumber Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, which was the 
petitioner in receivership proceedings against A. Wie- 
man & Co., of Lawrenceburg, Ind., was made to appear 
as the defendant in the receivership litigation. The 
error occurred through the accidental dropping of part 
of a line and was one of those regrettable occurrences 
that sometimes cause trouble in the most carefully 
supervised of publishing offices. 

The Stratemeyer Lumber Company, of Cincinnati, is, 
as nearly everyone in the trade knows, a thoroughly 
substantial concern doing a profitable and high-class 
business. To those who are acquainted with Mr. 
Stratemeyer the error undoubtedly was apparent, as 
his reputation and high standing in the trade are gen- 
erally appreciated. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, how- 
ever, tenders Mr. Stratemeyer its apologies and this 
expression of regret that any statement that might be 
deemed to reflect in any way upon the standing of 
the Stratemeyer Lumber Company should have ap- 
peared in its columns. 





TEXAS SAWMILL REPORTED BURNED 
Just as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was going to 
press a telegraphic report from Shreveport, La., was 
received stating that the sawmill plant of the Carter- 
Kelly Lumber Company, at Manning, Tex., had been 
burned, and that it would be rebuilt at once. 
port has not been confirmed. 


The re- 
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Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen : 








LUMBERMEN LOSE THREE CASES 


Commission Finds Against Them, Declaring Carriers 
Have Justified Proposed Increases. 


[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has handed down a decision in which 
it holds that the Chicago & North Western and other in- 
terested railroads have justified the proposed increased 
rate of 12 cents per 100 pounds on lumber and lumber 
products from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Minnesota 
Transfer and Stillwater, Minn., and Ashland, Wis., and 
points taking the same rates, to Chicago and Chicago rate 
points. 

This decision was handed down after complaint filed by 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, combined 
with I. & 8S. No. 675, involving rates on lumber between 
points in Western Trunk Line territory. 

On or about March 15, 1915, the carriers involved in- 
creased their carload rates on lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts from the points mentioned to Chicago from 10 to 
11 cents per 100 pounds. Later, by tariffs filed to 
become effective at various times in July and August, 
last, the ‘respondents proposed to increase the rate to 
12 cents. The commission suspended the last named 
tariffs until May 6, 1916. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association filed a 
complaint, attacking not only the proposed 12-cent rate, 
but the 11l-cent rate as well, alleging both to be unrea- 
sonable and unduly discriminatory. The two cases were 
heard together by agreement. 

As a result of its finding, the commission has entered 
an order dismissing the complaint of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association and has vacated its order of 
suspension as of May 6. 

The opinion, which was prepared by Commissioner 
Daniels, says: 


The respondents urge that even the proposed rate of 12 
cents is unduly low, and is compelled by actual water 
competition. They show that for many years rates higher 
than 12 cents have been carried to intermediate points; 
that increase of the rate as proposed is also accompanied by 
reductions to many intermediate points; and that deviations 
from the fourth section will be almost entirely removed 
should they be allowed to put in effect the adjustment 
proposed. 

In September, 1914, the rate from Minneapolis to that 
part of Wisconsin south and west of the line of the Chicago 
& North Western Railway, hereinafter called the North 
Western, from Milwaukee to Madison, and west of the main 
line of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, herein- 
after called the Soo, to Chicago, and to northern Illinois, 
was 13 cents, while the rate from the same point of origin 
to the region intermediate to the water competitive points 
north of Milwaukee varied from 10 to 13 cents, the terminal 
rate to Milwaukee being 10 cents. A similar situation 
existed with respect to Duluth, save that the rates from 
Duluth to points intermediate to Chicago were higher than 
the rates from Minneapolis to corresponding points inter- 
mediate to Chicago. 

3y order of November 18, 1915, the commission authorized 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad to make rates between 
Minneapolis and Chicago less than the rates to intermediate 
points. On September 17, 1914, Fourth Section Order No. 
4240, pursuant to applications of the Soo, the North Western, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company, herein- 
after called the Milwaukee, and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha Railway, hereinafter referred to as the 
Omaha, was issued by the commission to take effect on or 
before January 15, 1915. This denied the application to 
charge higher intermediate rates from Minneapolis and 
other inland points of origin, but authorized the continuance 
of rates from Duluth and Lake Superior ports to Lake 
Michigan ports less than the rates to intermediate points, 
with the proviso that the higher intermediate rates should 
not exceed a prescribed scale, under which the maximum 
rate for 325 miles was 10 cents, and for 460 miles, 13.8 
cents. Other fourth section orders, Nos. 4239 and 4241, 
of September 17, 1914, authorized the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad, hereinafter called the Burlington, and 
the Chicago Great Western Railroad, hereinafter called the 
Great Western, to carry rates from Minneapolis to Chicago 
less than the rates to intermediate points, provided the inter- 
mediate rates did not exceed a prescribed scale. 

The lines reaching Chicago through Wisconsin concluded 
treat they could eliminate nearly all deviations from the 
rule of the fourth section with no great loss of revenue by 
increasing the rate to Chicago to 11 cents, while the roads 
through northern Illinois, such as the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, hereinafter called the Rock Island, relied on 
obtaining, a greater degree of relief under the fourth section 
if the Wisconsin lines would remove their deviations from 
the rule of the fourth section. With this purpose in view, 
the respondents allege, on March 15, 1915, the 11-cent rate 
from Minneapolis and Duluth to Chicago was made effective. 


Other Roads Sought Modification of Order 


Contemporaneously the Soo, the North Western, the Mil- 
waukee, and the Omaha roads petitioned for a modification 
of the fourth section order of September 17, 1914. The 
commission on April 21, 1915, denied this application in so 
far as the rates under consideration in this proceeding were 
concerned, and required, among other things, that the rate 
from Duluth and Minneapolis to Chicago should be applied 
as a maximum te intermediate points. The Rock Island, 
however, since it was a circuitous line, was authorized to 
carry rates from Minneapolis to Chicago lower than to inter- 
mediate points except as to Cedar Rapids and points north. 

The adjustment of rates in conformity with fourth section 
orders, while maintaining the 11-cent rate from Minneapolis 
and Duluth to Chicago, the carriers contend, necessitates a 
reduction of 1 to 2 cents in the rates to the region north 


of the line of the Burlington, to a part of southern Wiscon- 
sin, and to a portion of eastern Illinois. Carriers like the 
North Western, not directly affected by the order of Septem- 
ber 17, 1914, would, the respondents claim, have been com- 
pelled to meet the terminal rate of their competitors. Vari- 
ous other reductions would, it is contended, have been neces- 
sary. For example, the lumber rates from most Minnesota 
points are made by adding arbitraries to the Minneapolis 
rate. If the old relationship between these rates and rates 
from points intermediate to Chicago were to be continued, it 
would be necessary to reduce these differential rates. Like- 
wise, it is contended that rates on lumber from the Pacific 
coast would have to be reduced, though this is denied by 
protestants. 

The carriers maintain that a substantial reduction in 
revenue would result from the readjustment of the inter- 
mediate rates, observing the 11-cent Chicago rate as a 
maximum ; and that the lines operating through Illinois can 
not afford to turn over all their lumber traffic to Chicago 
to the lines reaching Chicago through Wisconsin. As a 
consequence it is proposed to increase the rate to 12 cents 
and to observe the fourth section as to intermediate stations 
in all instances, save upon the Rock Island. 

The respondents insist, moreover, that the 12-cent rate is 
reasonable. They introduced in evidence many comparisons 
tending to show that even the proposed rate is lower than 
the usual and ordinary rates for comparable hauls of 
lumber. 

The evidence shows that the 10-cent rate from Duluth, 
which has been generally reflected in the Minneapolis rate, 
was established originally to meet the competition of boat 
lines; that when for short periods the carriers sought to 
increase the 10-cent rate, they found they were losing traffic 
to their water competitors and that they consequently 
restored it. 

From the preceding it appears that the proposed 12-cent 
rate from Minneapolis and Duluth to Chicago ard Chicago 
rate points in every instance yield lower ton-mile revenues 
than the comparative rates adduced. Even the protestants 
admit in their brief an oral argument that the former 
10-cent rate from Duluth and Minneapolis to Chicago is 
lower than lumber rates in other parts of the country gener- 
ally for similar distances. It was testified that the 12-cent 
rate is lower than the Minnesota distance tariff for 400 
miles. 

The intermediate rates in the territory here involved 
ranged by groups from 12 to 14, and in the case of a 
circuitous line to 16 cents. Under the adjustment proposed 
there will be reductions in rates to a large territory in 
Wisconsin and northern Illinois, while the increases are 
limited almost exclusively to the terminal rates between 
Minneapolis and Duluth on one hand and Chicago on the 
other. It may be remarked, however, that the bulk of the 
lumber movement is to Chicago rather than to intermediate 
territory. 

Arguments of the Protestants 


The protestants urge commercial conditions as a reason 
for a denial of the proposed increases, and assert that unjust 
discrimination lies in the fact that rates on lumber from 
the Southwest were not correspondingly increased at the 
same time. Yellow pine, they contend, fixes the price of 
northern pine in Chicago, and is produced at lower. cost. 
The rate on yellow pine from the Southwest to Chicago, 
however, is 26 cents, and considering rates alone, gives the 
protestants an advantage of from 10 to 16 cents. The dis- 
parity between the proposed rate of 12 cents and the existing 
26-cent rate on yellow pine from the Southwest is too great 
to admit of serious claim that undue discrimination would 
result if the rates on southwestern lumber are not increased. 
This allegation of discrimination against the northwest was 
dealt with in Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association v. 
Chicago & North Western Railway Company, 33 I. C. C., 360. 

Nor do the protestants more than formally attack the 
reasonableness of the existing 11-cent rate. They show that 
Chicago is an important lumber market for them, especially 
for the lower grade product, though it was testified that one 
Minneapolis mill shipped only about 7 percent of its output 
to Chicago and a Stillwater mill about 14 percent. 

That the 10-cent rate has been in force the greater part 
of the time since 1899 is relied upon as an additional reason 
to show that the 12-cent rate is unreasonable. 

That the 10-cent rate from Duluth, long continued, was 
water compelled is beyond question, as is also the fact that 
any rate between Duluth and Chicago must be made with 
water competition in view. The comparisons adduced indi- 
cate that the proposed 12-cent rate is not above the usual 
rate on lumber for comparable hauls. Nor can it be main- 
tained that because a carrier has once chosen to make a 
low rate to meet water competition, it is estopped from 
thereafter increasing the rate, provided the new rate is just, 
reasonable, and nondiscriminatory, and the requirements of 
section 4 are observed. 

The realignment of rates with a 12-cent terminal rate to 
Chicago as a maximum for the intermediate points will 
result in a general observance of the fourth section. 


Hardwood Company’s Complaint Dismissed 


In another decision the commission has dismissed with- 
out prejudice a complaint filed by the Lamb-Fish Lum- 
ber Company, of Charleston, Miss., against the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad Company et al., alleging that 
defendants’ rates. for the transportation of lumber in 
carloads from Charleston to Mobile and Pensacola for 
export are unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. 

No through rates were in effect at the time of the 
hearing in this case and the lowest combination rates 
were made on Gulfport, Miss. The rates from Charleston 
to Gulfport were 11 cents on cottonwood and gum and 
13 cents on oak. All three kinds of wood took a rate of 
7 cents from Gulfport to Mobile and a rate of 12 cents 
from Gulfport to Pensacola. The combination through 
rates from Charleston to Mobile were 18 cents on cotton- 
wood and gum and 20 cents on oak, and to Pensacola 
23 and 25 cents, respectively. The rates to Pensacola 
include ship-side delivery, but a loading charge of 1 cent 
per 100 pounds is assessed at Mobile. 





nina 
The commission in its opinion says: 


Most of the lumber exported by complainant in the Past 
has moved through the port of New Orleans, for the reason 
complainant states, that lower rates applied from Charleston 
to New Orleans than to other ports. A rate of 11 cents 
applies at present on all hardwood lumber from Charlestoy 
to New Orleans for a distance of 326 miles, but a loading 
charge of 1 cent per 100 pounds is imposed. The 13-cent 
rate in effect on oak, Charleston to Gulfport, when the con. 
plaint was filed has since been reduced to 11 cents. Com. 
plainant states further that Memphis dealers are its chief 
competitors for foreign business and insists that it must 
have rates from Charleston to Mobile and Pensacola com. 
mensurate with the rates to New Orleans and Gulfport jg 
it is to succeed in its competition with Memphis deaiers for 
foreign trade. It appears, however, that by availing itselg 
of the distress room which tramp steamers offer shippers 
from Mobile and Pensacola, complainant can secure rates 
from these points to foreign ports considerably lower thay 
the rates of the regular ocean liners from New Orleans to 
the same foreign destinations. Mobile and Pensacola are 
also more desirable ports than New Orleans for complainant's 
purpose in other respects. 

Hardwood from Memphis for export takes a rate of 13 
eents to ship side at New Orleans, Mobile, and Pensacola, 
The 13-cent rate on cottonwood and gum, both from Mem. 
phis and Charleston to New Orleans, was established in 
Lumber Rates from Memphis to New Orleans, 27 I. ©. ¢, 
471: the 13-cent rate on oak in Bellgrade Lumber Company 
vs. Illinois Central Railroad Company, 32 I. C. C., 403. The 
rate established from Memphis to New Orleans was subse. 
quently established from Memphis to Pensacola and Mobile 
for competitive reasons, as it is the policy of carriers serving 
Mobile and Pensacola to meet the rates of the lines to New 
Orleans. 

Numerous Exhibits Introduced 


Complainant introduced numerous exhibits comparing the 
rates assailed with other rates in the same territory. Rates 
particularly emphasized are rates ranging from 15 cents to 
17 cents on hardwood lumber from points on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway thruugh Memphis to Mobile 
and Pensacola for distances ranging from 418 miles to 644 
miles over short-line routes. Defendants argue that these 
rates reflect the policy of carriers interested in the ports 
of Mobile and Pensacola of making the rates on lumber 
from Memphis to these ports the same as the rates from 
Memphis to New Orleans; also that they obviously are 
depressed far below the normal level and should not be 
taken as a measure of the reasonableness of the rates in 
issue. Numerous rates between other points for similar 
distances in the same territory are cited to prove the rates 
assailed both reasonable and nondiscriminatory. 

Complainant really desires through routes and joint rates 
from Charleston to Mobile and Pensacola over a direct route, 
although this desire is not clearly enunciated. Necessary 
parties defendant also are wanting. A logical route ad- 
mittedly would be: Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, Illinois 
Central, and Louisville & Nashville railroads through New 
Orleans. But the Illinois Central is not made a party 
defendant. Joint rates are wanted that shall be less than 
the present combination rates. A rate of 12 cents is sug- 
gested on all hardwood lumber. The short route is by way 
of defendants’ lines, but a joint rate over that route would 
short haul the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad and 
might deprive it of its rights under section 15 of the act. 
The relief desired can not be ordered in this proceeding, but 
this finding is without prejudice to further action by com- 
plainants. 

The specific shipments of gum lumber on which reparation 
is asked moved, as routed by the complainant: Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad from Charleston to Memphis, 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad from Memphis, through 
Guthrie, Ky., to Pensacola, a total distance of 868 miles. 
Charges properly were collected at a combination rate of 
19 cents based on Memphis, 6 cents to Memphis and 13 cents 
beyond. Complainant does not contend that the rate charged 
was excessive for the route traversed, but insists that a 
lower joint rate should have been in effect over one of the 
several more direct routes that were possible. Reparation is 
asked:on the basis of such rate as we may find would have 
been reasonable over any of the shorter routes. The shortest 
practicable route lay through Jackson and Gulfport. 

There is nothing in the record to show that the rate 
applicable and charged over the route of movement was 
unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory, and a finding of 
damage can not be based on defendants’ failure to maintain 
what complainant considers a reasonable joint rate over some 
other and more direct routes. 


Complaint Dismissed 


The commission in a third decision has dismissed 4 
complaint filed by the Prendergast Company, of Mario, 
Ohio, against the Alabama Great Southern Railway Com: 
pany et al., attacking a rate of 40 cents per 100 pounds 
charged on a carload of yellow pine lumber shipped from 
Akron, Ala., to Richelieu, Quebec. In its opinion in this 
case the commission says: 


Richelieu is a local point on the Central Vermont Railway. 
which is a part of the Grand Trunk system, 21 miles from 
Montreal, Quebec, which is served by the Grand Trunk and 
other roads. The joint rate on lumber in carloads from 
Akron. to Montreal was and is 34 cents per 100 pounds. 
Complainant contends that the rate to Richelieu should not 
exceed 34 cents, and that it is unreasonable to construct the 
rate to Richelieu by the addition of a 6-cent arbitrary over 
Montreal. Complainant also states that tariffs in effect at 
the time of movement provided generally for the application 
of equal rates to Montreal and to Richelieu on shipments 
from the South and West, but defendants deny the state 
ment, and the tariffs disclose differences in the rates from 
many southern points besides Akron. On the other hand, 
equal rates applied and still apply on lumber to Montreal 
and Richelieu from Ohio River crossings. 

Defendants admit that the rates from Akron to Montreal 
and Richelieu should be the same, and indicate that the 
Montreal rate would have been increased before this if 
numerous rate cases before the commission had not inter 
fered with their plans. Lumber rates from points in the 
south to northern destinations are customarily made by 
adding to the locals or proportionals to the Ohio River 
crossings or Virginia cities the rates or authorized specifics 
of the northern lines, the lowest resulting rate being mad? 
applicable via the different routes. The 40-cent joint rate 
from Akron to Richelieu is made on the usual basis, being 
composed of the proportional of 20 cents to Hagerstown an 
Potomac Yard, or 17 cents to Richmond, plus the norte 
lines’ specifics of 20 cents and 23 cents, respectively. This 
rate was established in 1910. The Cincinnati combiuatitt 
at that time and until the 5 percent increase authorized 
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the Fis Percent Case, 32 I. C. C., 325, was 40% cents. 
Defendivis’ witness stated that the equality between the 
joint ri charged and the combination on Montreal was 
Seely .ecidental. Defendants show that from the greater 
Seon of Georgia the lumber rate to Richelieu was 40 cents, 
vithoush the distance to Richelieu was less than from 


Akron, and that from practically all points in Alabama east 
and scuth of Akron the rates to Richelieu ranged from 40 
cents to 42 cents. The Alabama Great Southern Railroad 
states that some time prior to 1900 the rate to Montreal 
was made the same as the rate to Boston, at the request 
of the Canadian roads, which were buying large quantities 
of yellow pine lumber for their own use. From the greater 
portion of Georgia and Alabama the rates to Montreal and 


Richelicu were the same with the exceptions of Alabama 
Great Southern points, competitive points on other lines, and 
farther distant points from which such competitive points 
were intermediate. 


Rate Declared Unreasonable 


In 2 decision on a complaint filed by William H. 
Sheets, of New Orleans, against the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, the commission holds that a rate of 5.9 cents per 
100 pounds charged and collected on twenty-six carloads 
of logs shipped from Ansley, Lake Shore and Waveland, 
Miss., to New Orleans between March 19 and April 4, 
1913, was unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory to 
the extent that it exceeded 3 cents. Reparation is 
awarded, the amount to be determined in the future. An 
order accompanying the decision directs the Louisville & 
Nashville to establish on or before June 1 rates on logs 
between the points in question not exceeding rates con- 
temporaneously applied on piles and telephone poles, 


PREPARE FOR RATE INQUIRY 


Officials of National Association Gathering Data for 
Investigation on Lumber Reclassification 








Though the Interstate Commerce Commission inves- 
tigation of the whole problem of freight rates and 
classification of lumber will not start in Chicago until 
some time after July 1, Secretary R. 8. Kellogg, of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and his 
co-workers are now busy preparing data for the coming 
inquiry. As the inquiry will involve every freight re- 
lation in connection with the investigation of Amer- 
iea’s second greatest industry, it will no doubt be the 
most important rate hearing ever held bearing on the 
lumber industry. 

The hearing, which will start some time following 
July 1, will continue until every question of freight 
rates on lumber has been threshed out and the find- 
ings of the Government will form the basis for the 
adjustment of railroad rates on lumber to and from 
all parts of the country. Problems of classification, 
carload shipments of mixed products and many other 
rate matters that concern lumbermen and the carriers 
will be gone into. Detail records of 50,000 carload 
shipments for the period of three months during the 
last year are being arranged by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and these tabulations will 
be presented as evidence to the commission. Lumber 
manufacturers throughout the country are being asked 
to previde the National association with the desired 
data and special blanks are being sent out for this 
purpose. The period covered is January, May and 
September of 1915. The special blanks provide space 
for answers to the following questions: Date of ship- 
ment; car number; weight; rate; total freight 
charges; invoiced value of carload f. 0. b. mill; des- 
tination; routed kind of timber; thousand feet in each 
car of dressed, also of undressed lumber; quantity of 
other products and their nature, and the amount: of 
loss and damage claims filed. The form gives in addi- 
tion the name of the firm, its shipping point and the 
railroad over which shipped. 

As is well known to the trade, the attitude of the 
lumber manufacturers is that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should make no change in the classification 
of lumber products which would or might result in 
different rates on the ordinary and customary prod- 
ucts of the lumber manufacturing plants that are 
shipped in straight or mixed carload lots. The lumber 
industry hopes the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will reach a decision that will do away with the con- 


-— conflicts between the railroads and the lum- 
yermen, 





MODIFIES RULE AS TO MOVEMENT OF LONG 
ARTICLES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28.—The commission an- 
nounces a modification of its recently promulgated rule 
applicable to the movement of long and bulky articles 
Which was to be applied uniformly by the carriers parties 
to the three classifications. The rule prescribed follows: 


Unless otherwise provided, a shipment containing articles 
th dimensions of which do not permit loading through the 
center side doorway, 6 feet wide by 7 feet 6 inches high, 
Without the use of end door or window in a closed car not 
9 " than 36 feet in length by 8 feet 6 inches wide and 8 
isan high, shall be charged at actual weight and authorized 
ming, subject to a minimum charge of 4,000 pounds at the 
lirst-class rate for the entire shipment. 

The commission says: 


. ollowing the application of this rule by the carriers 
he commission received numerous complaints from certain 
08 or setting forth instances in which the rule worked a 
7 pe ip when applied to their particular kinds of freight. 
oe Price seas were chiefly from the shippers of long iron 
‘i 4 articles, Shippers of long timbers, flagpoles and 
Caten ws poles, and silo staves. Some of the instances 
_ Were SO aggravated that the matter was reopened for 
further consideration. 

Prior to the establishment of this rule, identical shipments 


(Concluded on Page 54.) 
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Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








PUSHES TARIFF COMMISSION BILL 


Representative from Illinois Introduces Act Providing 
for Six Commissioners Appointed by President 


[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29.—Representative Rainey, 
of Illinois, introduced this week the new Democratic 
tariff commission bill, which has the support of the ma- 
jority members of the ways and means committee and the 
administration. While the bill is introduced as a separate 
measure, the present plan is to tack it on to the revenue 
legislation that will be passed later. Representative 
Rainey, ranking Democratic member of the ways and 
means committee, was selected to prepare and introduce 
this bill because Representative Kitchin, chairman of the 
committee, is not enthusiastically in favor of creating 
any tariff commission whatsoever. 

In presenting the bill, Mr. Rainey said, ‘‘The bill is 
as nearly nonpartisan as it is possible to make it. In my 
judgment it insures tariff stability in the future, and 
whenever revisions appear to be necessary it will make it 
possible to make them intelligently. If enacted into 
law, it will come as near removing from the tariff un- 
fair and unreasonable partisan action as any measure 
yet conceived.’’ 

The bill provides for the appointment of six commis- 
sioners, with salaries of $10,000 a year each, by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, not more than three of whom can belong to the 
same political party. The terms of the first members 
appointed will be two, four, six, eight, ten and twelve 
years respectively, but their successors will be appointed 
for twelve years. The chairman and vice chairman will 
be appointed biennially. No person may be appointed 
to the commission who has been elected or served either 
in the House or Senate. Under the terms of the bill all 
employees, except a secretary to the commission, who will 
receive $6,000 a year, and a clerk to each commissioner, 
would be placed in the classified civil service. 

The principal office of the commission will be in Wash- 
ington, but it may meet and exercise all its powers at any 
other place. The commission may by one or more of its 
members, or by such.agents as it may designate, prose- 
cute any inquiry necessary to its duties in any part of 
the United States, or in any foreign country. 

The duties of the commission are to investigate the ad- 
ministration and fiscal effects of the customs laws, the 
relations between the rates of duty on raw materials 
and finished or partly finished products, the effects of ad 
valorem and specific duties and of compound specific and 
ad valorem duties, all questions relative to the arrange- 
ment of schedules and classification of articles in the 
several schedules of the tariff law, and in general to in- 


* vestigate the operation of the customs tariff laws, includ-, 


ing their relation to the Federal revenues, and to place \ 


at the disposal of the President, the House ways and \ 


means committee and the Senate finance committee all 
information in its possession. 

The bill gives the commission the power to investi- 
gate the tariff relations between the United States and 
foreign countries, commercial treaties, preferential pro- 
visions, the effect of export bounties and preferential 
transportation, the volume of importations compared with 
domestic production, and of conditions, causes and effects 
relating to competition of foreign ,industries with those 
of the United States, including cost of production and 
dumping. 

Upon the organization of the commission the duties 
of the cost of production division in the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce in the Department of Com- 
merce would be transferred to it. 

The measure gives the commission access to and the 
right to copy any document, paper or record in the pos- 
session of any individual or concern engaged in the pro- 
duction, importation or distribution of any article under 
investigation and in this connection the commission is 
given full power to compel the attendance of witnesses. 

All departments or independent establishments of the 
Government are required, under the terms of the bill, to 
codperate with the commission by furnishing all infor- 
mation in their possession relating to any subject under 
investigation. ; 

A provision of the bill subjects any member or em- 
ployee of the commission, who divulges the trade secrets 
or processes of any individual or concern embraced in 
any examination or investigation, to a fine of $1,000 or 
imprisonment of one year. 

An appropriation of $300,000 a year to meet the ex- 
penses of the commission is provided. 





AWAIT FOREST SERVICE REPORT ON LUMBER 
INVESTIGATION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29.—The summary report 
of the Forest Service following its general investigation 
of conditions in the lumber industry will be completed 
the latter part of April and will be ready for submis- 
sion to the Federal Trade Commission in about six weeks. 
The report probably will not be ready for publication 
until some time in June. 

Judge Boyle, of Kansas City, who has advised the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission he will file a supplemental brief 
on behalf of the lumbermen in connection with the com- 


mission’s investigation of the lumber industry, has writ- 
ten a letter to Commissioner Parry, stating he will await 
the completion of the Forest Service report before draft- 
ing his new brief. 

While desirous of receiving Judge Boyle’s brief as 
soon as possible, the delay will not cause any particular 
setback, since the Federal Trade Commission also is 
awaiting the report of the Forest Service. The investiga- 
tion conducted by the Forest Service is understood to 
have been a very thorough one, going into many questions 
not touched at all by the Federal Trade Commission. 

After the publication of the general or summary re- 
port of the Forest Service a series of regional reports 
will be issued. 

One of the men sent to South America to make a hasty 
survey of the lumber situation there is now en route 
home and should arrive here within the next two weeks. 
He has been in the field for about four months and has 
covered the South American continent pretty thoroughly. 


ALLEGE UNFAIR PRACTICES 


Coast Lumbermen Complain Concerning Tactics of 
Middle Western City Dealers 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28.—Joseph E. Davies, 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, at a con- 
ference with newspaper men today announced that Pa- 
cific coast lumbermen have filed a complaint with the 
commission alleging that lumber dealers and inspectors 
‘fin. a middle western city’’ are engaging in unfair 
trade practices with regard to Pacific coast lumber. 

Chairman Davies declined to give the name of the 
city. He said that the complaint alleges that the lum- 
ber inspectors make a practice of classifying as below 
grade lumber shipped in from Pacific coast mills, the 
dealers, therefore, demanding a discount on its sale. 

Mr. Davies said a court case is pending involving this 
question and that the commission probably will take no 
steps in the premises until that case is disposed of. It 
is possible, however, that a preliminary inquiry will be 
made with a view to ascertaining in a general way what 
is the practice of lumber inspectors and retail dealers 
in the community complained of. 

Recently lumber cases have been pending in both St. 
Louis and Minneapolis, but Chairman Davies would not 
admit that either city is the one involved in the com- 
plaint. 





~ 


GOVERNMENT SEEKS TO CHECK PINE RUST 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29.—Because of the great 
menace which the white pine blister rust constitutes to 
white pine forests, the Department of Agriculture has 
sent an urgent request to eastern nurserymen not to ship 
white pines, currants and gooseberries west of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas. This action was taken, it is said, to avoid if 
possible the imposition of a burdensome quarantine. In 
its statement to the nurserymen, the department says: 
“*At a conservative estimate the value of the Govern- 
ment and private holdings in these forests (western 
forests) is $240,000,000. They would be in serious 
danger if the white pine blister rust, which has now 
gained a foothold in six eastern States and is suspected 
in the Ohio Valley, should spread to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Gooseberries and currants are included in the de- 
partment’s request because they can carry the disease as 
well as the white pine itself.’’ 








MINING OPERATIONS USE MUCH LUMBER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29.—According to figures 
compiled by the United States Forest Service, mining 
operations used more lumber and timber during 1914 
than any other industry in Arizona and New Mexico, 
taking 40 percent of the 350,000,000 feet consumed that 
year in those States. This is taken to indicate to what 
extent the material of the forests of the Southwest goes 
toward supplying local needs, 

The Forest Service figures show that of the total 
consumption of lumber and timbers 38 percent was 
supplied from local forests, 51 percent from the mills 
of the Pacific coast and 11 percent from either Arkansas, 
Louisiana or Texas. Besides the 40 percent used in 
mining operations, the railroads used 19 percent, retail 
lumber yards 28 percent, box and crate industries 8 
percent and miscellaneous industries 5 percent. The 
box and crate industry consumed only native timber. 

Of the big industries in 1914, the railroads were using 
59 percent of native timber, the retail yards 34 percent 
and mines 14 percent. The total consumption of native 
stumpage was 131,000,000 feet. The total production 
for 1914 was 172,000,000 feet. The significance of these 
figures is set forth in this statement issued by the 
Forest Service: 

The Forest Service has realized that to solve the many 
problems encountered in the economic management of mer- 
chantable forests it is necessary to know the present and 
probable future market conditions and to have definite 
knowledge of the quality and quantity of the lumber and 
timber demand in the various localities adjacent to national 
forest stumpage. With such figures at hand it is possible 
to administer the forests on sound economic principles and 
to place a maximum amount of forest products on the local 
market. Such questions as local custom, railroad shipping 
rates, prejudices against local material and lack of knowl- 
edge concerning available local material are also being in- 
vestigated and studied. 
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Brown’s Spur, ARK. 

The band mill belonging 
to George C. Brown & Co. 
and located at Brown’s Spur, 
Ark., has the reputation of 
being one of the best 
equipped gum mills in the 
South. While the chief out- 
put is gum everything on 
the holdings is logged. This 
includes oak, cypress, cotton- 
wood and practically all the other kinds of wood native 
to this section of the country. Brown’s Spur, located 
20 or 30 miles west of Memphis on the Rock Island, is 
a mill town pure and simple and consists of the mill, the 
commissary store, a little hotel and some cottages 
where heads of departments live. It is a clean-looking 
little town, and the company plans to spend considerable 
money in landscaping, planting of flowers and the like. 
Logging at present is going on about half a mile from 
the mill, and the company holds large tracts of timber 
in the neighborhood. 

The mill is being operated twenty hours a day and has 
a capacity of 90,000 feet. Barry Simmons, the head 
sawyer, told of a shipment of 1,500,000 feet that had 
been sent out when high water threatened. One of the 
inspectors told him that in this entire shipment he had 
found less than 200 feet spoiled by bad sawing. Mr. 
Simmons has made a number of high record cuts, and 
a short time spent in watching him operate the shotgun 
feed convinces one that there is no time lost. Mrs. 
Blane, wife of the yard foreman, did a little sawing 
the day the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S representative vis- 
ited the mill, but Mr. Simmons’ hands hovered over the 
levers to see that nothing went wrong. At that the 
darkies on the saw carriage went several shades whiter, 
and their faces didn’t show a good color for half an 
hour after the amateur sawyer had quit. Walter E. 
Blane, the yard foreman, said there was a stock of about 
4,750,000 feet in the yard even though heavy shipments 
had been made to get some of the stock out of danger 
of high water. A good many of the piles had been 
raised to put the fine lumber above the probable high 
water mark. 

In the woods the big trees were falling with splinter- 
ing crashes that shook the ground around for 200 yards. 
Darky saw-teams were pulling the shining saws, and a 
filer had his clamp set up near by and was putting chisel 
edges on these tools. Singing darkies were driving teams 
of two, three or four mules and were swinging the big 

’ logs up beside the track of the logging railroad. Sleds 
with wide runners were being used, for there is enough 
water and the soil is of such a character that sleds slip 
easily. Eight-wheeled wagons were common. After the 
steam loader had loaded the cars the dummy engine 
hauled them around to the mill where the logs were taken 
off by a big derrick. The bull chain dragged them into 
the mill, where Mr. Simmons and his band saw soon turned 
them into lumber. This lumber found its way into the 
steam preparator, from which it emerged smoking, and 
then it was turned over to Mr. Blane, who sent it to the 
piles in the big yard to dry. The waste of the mill 
goes under the boiler to furnish power, and in the power 
house is an electric generator for furnishing light for 
night running and power for certain machines. Near 
the place where the lumber is loaded into the cars is an 
electrically driven trimming saw used to cut up lumber 
when this cutting will raise the grade. 

The logging is done by contract by J. H. Findlay, 
of Memphis. 

‘*We don’t use a_skidder 
said. ‘‘A skidder is use- 
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Southern Mill Well Equipped and Scientifically Managed 


have here are quiet, hard-working boys, and in order 
to get this kind we pay as high wages as are paid at any 
like operation. 

‘*Tt’s a common belief that a woods operator never 
knows costs and merely guesses at the way things are 
going, and in a good many cases that’s true. A good 
while ago I made up my mind that that kind of a policy 
was not the right one. We get out a daily report show- 
ing what has been done, the cost and the profit realized. 
We use printed blanks that are easily filled out. The 
sawing teams go by numbers and the scalers follow and 
measure the amount of timber cut by each team. If a 
team falls below the average one day that’s all right; 
it may have been in small timber. But if it continues 
to fall short we know there is something the matter, and 
we find out what it is. The report shows the wages 
paid, the cost of the camp for that day, the overhead 
charges, the number of log feet cut and the amount of 
clear profit made. These reports are as simple as they 
can be made, but they are complete enough so that we 
can compare costs and find out where leaks are occurring. 
I have found this way of checking up to be satisfactory, 
and in fact it is necessary in running a string of camps; 
for if a man begins to guess he will almost certainly 
guess wrong. Our other two camps are at Kokomo and 
at Proctor in this State.’’ 

F. C. Chinock, who has charge of the operation in the 
woods, is considered one of the best informed and most 
expert of woods superintendents in the South. He and 
F. M. Koch, of the Kraetzer Company, of Chicago, 
maker of the steam preparator in use at the mill, took 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s representative out through 
the woods and showed him some wonderfully fine timber. 
They also took him through a cane brake and made casual 
remarks about such places being the favorite haunts of 
Arkansas bears. One of the difficulties of winter logging 
is the high water. In times of the winter floods the Mis- 
sissippi River gets to be about 40 miles wide in these 
parts, and then logging is suspended in favor of boating. 

Harry B. Weiss, secretary and sales manager of 
xeorge C. Brown & Co. and also president of the Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in conversation in 
the Chisea Hotel, at Memphis, said gum lumber is rap- 
idly and surely coming into its own. 

‘“*Only a few years ago,’’ he said, ‘‘if you spoke of a 
‘gum operation’ the man on the street thought you were 
a dentist or were talking about something to chew. Now, 
due in large measure to the national advertising and 
other activity of the association, everybody knows that 
‘gum’ may means a kind of lumber. The southern saw- 
mills used to cut it largely because it got in the way or 
because the stumpage cost practically nothing. It was 
eut any old way and thrown together in piles just as it 
happened to light. As a result it was twisted and gnarled 
and not fit for firewood. It was too cheap. People can 
hardly ever be interested in a new, cheap wood. As 
a matter of fact I think it is still too cheap to sell as 
well as it ought to. 

‘¢For various reasons the price has stiffened a good 
deal this winter. In log run lots it has gone up about 
$8 a thousand, and on certain grades it has gone up 
still more than that. This increase is partly due to the 
recognition of the real value of the wood and partly due 
to weather conditions. Nearly every mill gets a big 
supply of logs in during the summer and fall, for log- 
ging in winter is often out of the question. Last fall 
the outlook for gum was not good and few mills got in 
an adequate supply. Bad weather and a big business 
revival came at the same time. Most of the mills sawed 
their reserve of logs in a short time and were not able 
to get more. The annual cut among members of the 








association amounts to about 
300,000,000 feet. At the 
present time there is a com- 
bined stock of about 30,000,- 
000 feet of dry stock and 
10,000,000 of green. There 
ought to be as much green 
as dry, so it seems probable 
that these conditions will put 
the prices still higher.’’ 

When asked about the 
practicability of kiln-drying 
gum lumber Mr. Weiss said his company did this to a 
limited extent by subjecting it to steam pressure in a 
preparator before piling it for air drying. This method, 
he said, had given very good satisfaction and had re- 
sulted in little or no loss of stock. 





FINE LUMBER PILED ON 
COMMON FOR FEAR OF 
FLOODS 





BEGINS CONSTRUCTION OF MODERN BOARD 
MILL 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

The Carteret Lumber Company, of Beaufort, N. C., 
has begun the construction of a modern board mill for 
manufacturing North Carolina pine. This plant will 
have a daily capacity of 75,000 feet of kiln dried lumber 
and the mill will be modern in every detail. Work on 
the new plant is already under way and it is expected 
that the mill will be completed within the next two or 
three months. The dry kiln equipment will consist of 
five rooms 20 by 104 feet, contract for which has been 
awarded to the L. Moore Dry Kiln Company, of Jack- 
sonville. The officers of the Carteret Lumber Company 
are: President, George E. Major; vice president, W. 8. 
White; secretary, W. R. White; manager, William B. 
Hudson. 

Another addition to the lumber industry in this see- 
tion is a mill being erected at Brunswick, Ga., by J. H. 
Trant, jr., and will have a capacity of 40,000 feet daily 
and will manufacture a large body of timber owned by 
Mr. Trant located near Brunswick. This mill will be 
modern in every detail with a dry kiln capacity of 15,000 
feet daily, the kiln to be of the Moore Moist Air type. 

At Tuscaloosa, Ala, John R. Corr is adding to his 
equipment a dry kiln of the Moore Moist Air type with 
a capacity of 15,000 feet daily. 

The Lyon Lumber Company, capitalized at $500,000, 
will build and operate a sawmill at Gulf Pine, with 
headquarters at Odessa. It is reported here that all 
of the machinery has been ordered. The plans of the 
company include a sawmill of 80,000 feet daily capac- 
ity, with a planing mill capacity of half that amount. 
There will also be a large commissary store. Officers 
of the company are C, H. Lutz, of Tarpon Springs, 
president; T. A. Vincent, of Inverness, vice president, 
and J. B. Lyon, of Chicago, treasurer. 





BUILDING THCROUGHLY MODERN MILL 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 

The new plant of the Finkbine Lumber Company at 
D’Lo will be completed in about sixty days. This will 
possibly be the most modern plant in the United States, 
as some of the best mills were visited before the plans 
were drawn, and points secured that have enabled this 
company to use the good features and leave out the 
bad of the different plants throughout the country. It 
will be equipped with two double-cutting bands, a 
large gang and band resaw. All of the machinery will 
be electrically driven and the sawmill is expected to 
turn out over 200,000 feet of lumber every ten hours. 

The resident manager of this plant, J. D. Alexander, 





ful in big, dense timber, 
and we use one at one of 
the other camps. Here we 
use mules for getting the 
logs up to the railroad. 
Mules are high in price 
and make one of the big 
items in necessary invest- 
ment. The best horses in 
this country can be bought 
for $75 a piece, but any 
good mule will cost $300, 
and some of the extra good 
ones are sold for $400. 
They are good for this 
work, for they get around 
in places that would drive 
a horse wild, and mules are 
not hard to keep. We are 
using about fifty in this 
camp. 

‘‘The capacity of the 
mill is about 90,000 feet a 
day, working the number 
of hours it does now, and 
we try to log at a rate to 
supply three mills of its 
capacity. I’ve got a good 
camp with a good man in 











charge, and that makes a 
big difference in the daily 
output. The negroes we 


1. GEORGE C. BROWN & CO.’S MILL AT BROWN’S SPUR, ARK. 2. LOGGING CAMP OF BROWN & CO. AT BROWN’S 


SPUR. 3. WOODS SCENE. 4. INTERIOR OF MILL, 


while only a young mat, 
lees elected to look after 
|the erection, and will have 
complete charge of the 
‘plant when it is completed. 
Mr. Alexander was born 
in Paterson, N. J., thirty- 
three years ago, and soon 
after leaving school at Ho- 
boken he came South and 
went to work for the 
Finkbine Luinber Company. 
He was employed by it 
about a year when he ac: 
cepted a position with the 
National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York, but 
he soon decided to come 
back South and went 10 
work for this concern agai 
as paymaster. In 1907 he 
married and during that 
year was promoted to head 
bookkeeper. He heli that 
position until the Missi‘ 
sippi Farms Company was 
organized, when he became 
assistant secretary of that 
company, which position he 
held until his appointment 
as general manager of the 
D’Lo plant. 
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During recent years there has been a growing dissatisfaction with 
the achievements of the public schools in the direction of educating 
children for the duties of industrial and civic life. Too often the boys 
and girls coming from the high schools are without definite notions 
and without special fitness for any sort of vocation. They have “just 
graduated ;” that is all, and the courses they afterward pursue either 
in secking further education or the means of securing a livelihood 
are largely matters of chance or accident. 

From the standpoint of the young people themselves, their situation 
is extremely unfortunate, to say the least; from the viewpoint of the 
public their inability to participate in industrial and social activities 
in a manner that shall be profitable to them and a credit to their 
community is little short of a calamity. Here are thousands of young 
people annually turned out into the world utterly unfitted by previous 
training for the work that they will undertake, notwithstanding the 
fact that they have just spent twelve or more years securing an 
“education” at the expense of the community that they should be 
prepared to serve. 

Various attempts have been made to remedy the condition thus 
briefly outlined; and vocational schools, night schools, continuation 
schools etc. have unquestionably done much to help those who need 
help. Much of this work has been performed under the direction of 
commercial clubs and other similar business organizations that have 
interested themselves in civic affairs. 

Incidental to work of the character mentioned has been the organ- 
ization of “junior chambers of commerce,” “junior civic leagues” etc., 
generally in affiliation with senior chambers and leagues or under 
their direction. Though these organizations commonly owe their 
existence to the initiative of older heads, they have in many instances 
been self-supporting and have on their own initiative performed 
notable civic work. Thus their communities have been greatly bene- 
fited while the boys themselves have secured valuable training in a 
field in which trained and efficient workers are too few. In this brief 
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provements in cleaning up the back yards and alleys, the planting of 
shrubbery, mowing and otherwise improving the lawns in the yard 
proper as well as along the street. - 

A common method of interesting the young people in the industrial 
affairs of their communities has been to organize them into junior 
clubs or auxiliaries and then form them into groups under the direction 
of seniors. These junior groups are taken on trips to the factories and 
other business institutions of their communities. In some cases prizes 
are offered for written accounts of their visits, as well as essays describ- 
ing methods and processes pursued in manufacturing and other indus- 
trial activities. 

The Rochester (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce, however, has inter- 
ested itself in the individual boys of the community, those who have 
left to attend the higher educational institutions as well as those 
remaining at home. Senior members of the chamber are asked to 
give the names and addresses of their sons in college and the chamber 
sends them friendly letters letting them know that their home city 
values their good will. Fathers are asked to give also the names of 
the home boys that would like to engage in commercial pursuits. In 
this way the “human resources” of the community are being brought 
into the service of the public and developed. 

Knoxville, Tenn., has a junior board of commerce that has done 
notable work for its city. The boys recently completed a survey of 
city market conditions, taking note of the varieties of produce mar- 
keted, the acreage of farm land owned and the amount rented and the 
value of the land, and the amounts paid in rentals. In fact, the survey 
was one of the most detailed and practical character, placing in. the 
possession of the senior organization a mass of extremely significant 
and valuable data. 

When one considers the amount of service that the young persons 
of a community may thus be enabled to perform in behalf of the public 
and the immensely valuable training they secure in this way, one 
begins to realize what a vast and valuable resource the youth of the 


article it is impracticable to tell in detail of 
this work, but a few striking examples may 
be cited. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce in 
cooperation with the public schools of that 
city enlisted the services of the high school 
boys in making a survey of a large part of the 
city. This survey included all phases of sani- 
tation, and in connection with it, or rather 
with the survey as a basis, the association con- 
ducted a “swat the fly” campaign. 

Kewanee, Ill., has a junior civic club of more 
than six hundred members, organization hav- 
ing been effected through codperation with 
the superintendent of schools. One feature of 
the work of this organization has been home 
beautifying. Each member is given a photo- 
graph of his home and prizes are offered for 
improvements made in its appearance; im- 
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THe MercHants’ Association, the Chamber of Com- 
meree and the Baseball Association of Modesto, Cal., have 
appointed a joint committee which will secure subscrip- 
— to a fund for promoting baseball in that commu- 
hity, ; 

: * *# 

Av Boganusa, La., is located the plant of the Great 
Southern Lumber Company, and the city itself was built 
by and its utilities still belong to that company. The 
mayor of the city is General Manager Sullivan of the 
lumber company. At a mass meeting of citizens recently 
a resolution was adopted asking the city council to take 
steps for issuing $200,000 in bonds for the purpose of 
raising money with which to buy from the Great Southern 
Lumber Company the water and sewerage systems and the 
school buildings and for improving the fire department, 
the publie schools and the city streets. The resolution 
Was adopted by a very large majority and the project 
'as every prospect of being carried through. 

* * * 
n U N DER the auspices of the Eel River Valley Good Roads 
cinta a mass meeting was held at Ferndale, Cal., 
ona ntly to launch a campaign for good roads. Numer- 
si * (dresses were delivered and a substantial fund 
Talsed for the expenses of the association so that the 
ig piign of publicity is financed and the actual build- 

§ and improvement of roads are practically assured. 

* * * 
Lapis of Marlborough, N. Y., recently held a meet- 
“yd = aga a Women’s Civie League. Marlborough 
ri ke: the most thoroughly organized communities for 
ard development, and the Record of that city is 
a aay Space in telling of the work of this kind car- 
Pc ae That paper also gives special attention and 
stity ‘eration to the public schools and other public in- 
‘tutions of Marlborough. 
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DEVELOPING THE YOUNG 


Nobody nowadays will argue that young people 
do not engage in business early enough in life; 
the chief defect in present practice is not that 
they enter too late or that they lack native ability. 
Rather, it is that they enter into the work with- 
out definite notions of what they wish to do and 
without any special training for doing it. Every- 
body who has employed young persons must have 
observed that in general they either have no 
knowledge of or training in business or that what- 
ever training and Knowledge they have has been 
acquired as a sort of afterthought, not as a part 
of a well thought plan for fitting themselves for 
life work. 

Efficiency nowadays is the watchword, and it 
probably is a much overworked as well as a much 
abused word. Yet only the plainest kind of com- 
mon sense should lead one to suppose that if a 
boy is to engage in a business his training should 
be designed to make him capable and efficient in 
that business. It should not be left to chance to 
determine what his vocation shall be, and he 
should not be obliged to shift from one vocation 
to another through the most productive years of 
his life ,because he has no fixed purpose and no 
special training. 

Of course nobody can even estimate the number 
or percentage of persons of average intelligence 
who go through their lives without any definite 
goal In view, but the percentage must be large. 
Certainly in almost every field one may find per- 
sons who have worked at one period or another 
in dozens of lines of business; yet everybody 
knows that every change made from one line of 
business to another is at a loss of time and a 
waste of effort to both employee and employer. 
The annual losses due to this cause must be enor- 
mous, and they are all due to the fact that work- 
ers do not really know, perhaps they do not even 
care, what line of business they are best fitted for. 

Inasmuch as the business world is vitally con- 
cerned in the training of the persons that enter it 
by thousands each year it is entirely appropriate 
that its influence should be exerted in behalf of 
all movements designed to train the young people 
of the nation for future usefulness. The interests 
of business can not be separated from those of 
citizenship, and therefore training for civic duties 
should be combined with business training. Ef- 
fective instrumentalities for providing training of 
this sort are the commercial organizations of the 
country and many of them are doing splendid 
work for their young people by means of junior 
civic leagues, chambers of commerce and business 
men’s clubs. Every community should organize 
its young people for civic service and should un- 
dertake to fit them for useful and profitable em- 
ployment in the business world. 








nation is. Yet this potent influence for develop- 
ment is generally utterly neglected, this grand 
opportunity for educating the young people in 
civic and industrial affairs is completely over- 
looked. 
Unquestionably the vigor and intelligence of 
the young are needed in business and in poli- 
, tics; though young people filled with ambition 
but without previous training often inject into 
business and public affairs influences that are 
not for the best interest of either themselves or 
the public. The qualities of adolescence are 
not the qualities of maturity, and there can be 
no doubt in the minds of observant persons 
that training of the sort being given to the 
young people of their communities by the va- 
rious commercial and civic organizations will 
manifest itself in a keener civic consciousness, 
a nobler business policy and richer manhood. 





In 17s annual report the Stanislaus County (Cal.) 
Board of Trade tells of its work in behalf of the Farm 
Adviser, Roads, Lecture Work, Exhibits, Equipment, In- 
formation Bureau, Field Work, Advertising, Financial 
and Coéperation. Work under these various heads is 
explained in considerable detail so that the community 
is informed regarding the board’s activities in behalf of 
the public welfare. 

* * * 

WomeEN club members of Florida are utilizing the 
‘¢mile of dimes’’ method of raising funds for meeting 
immediate expenses connected with the establishing of 
a bird sanctuary in Dade County of that State. The 
State has set aside a large tract of land for the purpose 
and Mrs. Henry M. Flagler has donated a similar tract 
adjoining as an endowment. 

* * * 


TO HAVE SPECIAL ARBOR DAY 

Burrato, N. Y., March 28.—Genesee, Livingston, Mon- 
roe, Ontario, Orleans, Wayne and Wyoming counties in 
western New York, will have a special arbor day on 
March 31 and trees will be planted along the highways. 
There are thirty-two local highway tree-planting commit- 
tees in the territory and it is believed that all will take 
part. The chairman of the Community Council is Henry 
W. Morgan, of Rochester, who has long taken a deep 
interest in tree-planting and beautifying the landscape. 
The tree-planting committee prefers the American elm 
for the highways, to be planted between 75 and 100 feet 
apart and staggered, but the maple and other trees are 
also preferred. The Community Council is a pioneer in 
this work and it has been followed along similar lines by 
the Massachusetts Forestry Association, which is planning 
to set out trees along 820 miles of highways, and has 
already made a good start. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Preparedness and Efficiency Become Increasingly Essential—Introducing an Exponent of Progress—Features of a 
Modern Kentucky Yard—Service a Prime Requisite of Successful Lumber Retailing 


EFFICIENCY, PRO AND CON 


Ajl retailers are good retailers, but some are better 
than others. At least they are different. No two men 
are exactly alike, and no two have the same experi- 
so a good many combinations of traits of char- 
acter and of experience are possible, and these things 
make the difference between good retailers and better 
ones. Maybe a young fellow starts with small capital 
in a stingy neighborhood. He gets so used to squeez- 
ing pennies that when bigger chances come to him he’s 
too cautious to make the most of them. Maybe he 
inherited a large, going business from his father and 
learned his father’s methods the way a parrot learns 
to talk. He really doesn’t understand why things, are 
done a certain way, but since they are done that way 
he will do them and not try to make improvements. 
He is like the humorist who struggled long with a 
eranky naphtha boat until he discovered that when a 
life preserver was buckled around the battery box the 
engine started without trouble! 

I don’t like to talk about efficiency, anyway, be- 
cause it seems so inhuman. We like to have the feel- 
ing that we are bigger than our job and probably not 
appreciated by our associates. We like to believe we 
can do our work with one hand, as it were, and use 
the other hand to amuse ourselves. Then when we 
see a man going at his work like a ripsaw at a board 
we feel sure we shall not like that man. His activities 
point the finger of scorn at our own laziness. When 
an efficiency expert begins telling a person about his 
shortcomings that person gets the feeling that his job 
is bigger than he is, and then he hates the man who 
told him about it. Myself, when I read a so-called 
inspirational story or an article on personal efficiency, 
I always feel depressed. ‘‘Hek,’’ I say to myself. 
‘‘Hek.’’ Then I begin to regret the time I’ve wasted, 
and presently I begin to regret having wasted time 
regretting. It is a case of big fleas with little fleas 
upon their backs to bite ’em, and little fleas with 
lesser fleas and so ad infinitum. Life begins to assume 
the proportions and importance of a flea bite. 

A few days ago a popular convention speaker told 
me he had gone around to gatherings all winter and 
had heard so many papers on how to increase sales and 
profits and how to’ make collections and how to bull- 
doze contractors and generally how to make the busi- 
ness a bright and shining light on the commercial hill 
that he had gotten tired of it and intended to rest 
himself by making a speech in defense of the scrub— 
the fellow who did things without method and who 
ran himself down in the course of a year only to find 
that he wasn’t ahead at invoicing time. So he went 
out and rested himself this way. 


Those Who Profit by Instruction 


Most of us have a fairly firm idea that this efficiency 
talk doesn’t tell the whole story. If it did every 
honest and industrious man who practiced the simple 
virtues and attended conventions would be a pillar of 
society and have shekels in the bank. Other things 
enter in. Arnold Bennett says successful men may be 
classed under three heads: the men who succeed be- 
cause of accident, the men who succeed because they 
are always thinking of success and watching for 
opportunities, and the men who succeed because of 
high merit. He doesn’t think that the practice of 
the common virtues such as industry and frugality 
has much to do with it, for many if not all success- 
ful men waste time and money in a way that would 
ruin a clerk. We may put a good deal of this down 
to the brilliance and paradoxical habit of speech of 
the essayist, but some of it is true. 

Not very many of us qualify in the class with those 
who succeed because of high merit. The percentage 
of business genius in the world is small. In the nature 
of the case accidents can’t be predicted, so we are 
forced to give most of our attention to the class of 
men who succeed because they are thinking success 
and always watching for chances. For these men effi- 
ciency speeches are valuable. A paper on the handling 
of credits may be of immense value to a man who will 
never practice one of the rules laid down. But the 
paper sets him to thinking about this thing, and as he 
goes over the subject inch by inch he discovers differ- 
ent rules that for his purposes will be better and he 
straightway puts them into operation. This is one of 
the big values of associations and conventions. It is 
the excuse for the Realm. Our attention being called 
to the troubles and winning methods of our fellow 
dealers we get our interest and ambition fired, and we 
set out to do the things we can do. We humans are 
slow about doing things we don’t have to do. As 
long as we can ‘‘get by with it,’’ as we say, why 


ences, 


worry? There are two ways among others of bringing 
about changes. We drift along with our slipshod 


methods until a red-headed, two-fisted person walks 
up, looks over our trade, takes what he wants and 
tosses the mangled remains back. Then it is a case of 
waking up and getting in the game or else of going 
under. The other is to keep interest stimulated all 
the time so that changes come easily because we have 
thought about them before it becomes necessary to 








make them. The man who does this is the man with 
an open mind and a healthy curiosity. 


Preparedness and the Prepared 


I’ve been told that by tearing a playing card in two 
each day for a week and then by tearing two cards 
each day during the second week and progressing at 
this rate it is possible at the end of a year to tear 
an entire deck in two. But the man unprepared by 
the preliminary training who had to tear a deck in two 
would be up against a situation in which the chances 
of his failing would be large. This may illustrate the 
difference between the person who keeps abreast of the 
thought in his line and the man who lags behind until 
the prospect of his starving to death causes him to 
make violent and desperate efforts to make up in a 
week what should have been done in half a lifetime. 

I like the fellow who keeps up without making any 
fuss about it. The person who likes to tell how hard 
he is working and about the bad luck he has had may 
be a successful man. There are circumstances in 
which he is justified in talking about such things. But 
unless he is justified we are likely to think of him as 
succeeding in spite of difficulties but not in a masterly 
way. 

There is a rather sweeping change going on in the 
business of retailing lumber. Merchandising science 
is getting a chance and must be reckoned with. Previ- 
ously our attention has been given mostly to the get- 
ting and handling of stock and to the selling of it to 
customers who came in and asked for it. This part of 





“This is W. K. Hall, of Fulton, Ky.” 


the business will continue to claim attention, but we’ll 
think more and more about the matter of service and 
how it can be extended and adapted to the real needs 
of our customers. In these days the men of open mind 
who have kept up with the times, who have seen the 
valuable features of associations and have taken ad- 
vantage of them, who have worked out accurate cost- 
finding systems and who have bookkeeping systems 
that tell them how they stand at all times will find it 
comparatively easy to take on the new service plans. 
The fellows who without practice will be confronted 
with the full deck and told to tear it may have some 
uneasy moments. 


Calling the Trade Into Line 


The Realm hopes to be able to stimulate a few of 
the brethren to look to their methods. This morning I 
rode down town on a crowded street car and stood 
on the back platform, which was also crowded. Pres- 
ently a lady got on and stood directly in front of me. 
On her hat were the tail feathers of a bantam rooster 
and each time the lady turned her head those feathers 
mowed a swath across my nose. The sensation was 
horrifying. I was nearly tickled to death. I re- 
pressed a well nigh overmastering desire to bite the 
torturing feathers off, and only by a supreme exercise 
of will did I keep from yelling. Tears ran down my 
face, and waves of cold chills ran up my spine. That 
was the most curious woman I ever saw, for every 
second she turned her head to look at something new. 
I was bathed in perspiration and ecstatic agony, and 
presently with nerveless sinews and reason tottering 
on her throne I made a despairing plunge and ‘gained 
the inside of the car and peace. I thought I couldn’t 
get inside, but under the goading of those brutal 
feathers nothing was too hard that offered escape. 

The Realm does not aspire to the role of being a tick- 
ling tail feather. It wants to be a friend. But in 


some way or another it hopes to encourage sundry of 
the brethren to be up and doing while the doing is 
good. 


A LIVE EXPONENT OF SERVICE 


Having thus fired at the subject ‘‘generally,’’ as 
Charles Dudley Warner did at the bear, we’ll proceed 
by talking for a column or so about a southern retailer 
who has not only succeeded in keeping abreast of the 
times but for a good many years has been a leader 
in the new retailing. This is W. K. Hall, of Fulton, 
Ky. I met Mr. Hall at Louisville, Ky., when we were 
both attending the Kentucky convention, and later | 
met him at Memphis at the Southern convention. It 
isn’t so unusual for a retailer to attend two conven- 
tions, though some of the brethren think they ought 
to have an extra star in their commercial crowns, not 
to mention regular day’s wages, if they attend one, 
You’ve seen men like that, haven’t you? They seem 
to think if they pay $5 dues, and if the association, 
through its legal department, collects in bad debts 
$1,000 that otherwise would have been lost, they have 
come out just about even. Well, aside from believing 
in the value of the association to the retailer, Mr. Hall 
has been an active force in founding and directing 
these two particular organizations. He and a couple 
of other men wrote the constitution of the Southern 
association and he was its first president and held the 
presidency for a number of years. He has been presi- 
dent of the Kentucky association. So when Mr. Hall 
says he believes in the value of such organizations you 
know he is telling the truth. At the Memphis meeting 
Mr. Hall acted as chairman of the membership com- 
mittee and succeeded in convincing a number of visit- 
ing retailers that they ought to be on the inside rather 
than on the outside. He suggested the plan for a mem- 
bership campaign that was adopted by the convention, 

Fulton, the home of the W. K. Hall Lumber Company, 
is not as big as London, but it is nevertheless much more 
important to some people. It is a junction point on 
the Illinois Central and a person can hardly go far 
south of Chicago without going through it. There is 
a good farming district around the town and it boasts 
of considerable wealth. 


Putting Service Into Practice 


When I went into Mr. Hall’s office I ran into evi- 
dence that he is offering modern service to his cus- 
tomers. John Bransford was sitting at a drafting 
table, making plans of a small house. Not long be- 
fore that, at the Memphis convention, several speak- 
ers had laid emphasis on the fact that before long 
the retailer who wants to keep his trade and maybe 
extend it will have to help along by furnishing work- 
able plans for small houses or make arrangements with 
an architect to furnish them at small cost. The Realm 
hopes to have more to say about this a little later. Mr. 
Hall endorsed the idea, and in fact it is not new to 
him. He has long been helping his customers to plan 
alterations in their old houses and has been fixing up 
workable plans for new houses. Mr. Bransford is 
right handy at this work. He had gone down to the 
home of a local citizen, listened to a description of 
what the man wanted, looked over the grounds, made 
some notes and some rough sketches and was then en- 
gaged in putting on paper a drawing of a plausible 
house. He was struggling with a stairway that tried 
to run in front of doors and windows and that re- 
fused to ascend in a conventional manner. I’ve no 
doubt that he succeeded. 

It is hard to overestimate the value of such a serv- 
ice if it is used in a common-sense manner. The ready- 
cut house people are offering a man a house at a gual- 
anteed price. These people are also offering him 
profusion of attractive plans with pictures showing 
what the’ completed building will look like, and the 
average retailer is trying to meet this by saying, 
“Well, decide what you want; get a carpenter to 
make out a bill, and then we’ll give you a price ™ 
it.’? That may be service, but a good many customers 
have other names for it—and for the retailers who 
try to put it over! But we’ll have more to say on this 
subject in a later article. 


The Fervent Foe of the Yard 


Mr. Hall, like a good many others in'the trade, has 
had one visitation of fire. Fire is the thing that puts 
gray in the retailer’s hair, for in spite of all precal 
tion there still must remain a more or less imminent 
possibility of its coming along and putting the whole 
place level with the earth. Most retailers carry 1 
surance, to be sure, but fire is a great disorganizer 
even when the money loss is made up. It is a calamity 
that no one wants to visit him unless he is lame 1 
his honesty leg. The fire insurance men talk of the 
old-time ‘‘friction hazard,’’ the same being the frie 
tion between a $1,000 house and a $2,000 policy, and 
I have heard of certain buildings being set on ir 
by the rays of a harvest moon after the buildings had 
been insured at excess valuations and the contents ha 
been removed. Your harvest moon is your great It 
cendiary under such circumstances. ; 

In a certain neighborhood a new threshing machine 
that was fully insured was losing money for the ow? 
ers. Their consciences were not fireproof, so they de- 
cided to realize some cash on the policy. In order t 
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establish an alibi they began circulating reports that 
q rival threshing crew had threatened to burn their 
outfit, and they began to watch at night. One member 
of the crew was not informed of the real intentions 
and being a simple-hearted fellow he took this sup- 
posed danger seriously, One moonlight night he was 
watching and became convinced that something was 
wrong at the machine. Swallowing his heart at times 
and clutching a big revolver he made a quavering 
sally. ‘The machine cast a big black shadow in the 
chilly moonlight, and in the profound silence of the 
country night his feet made a horrible rustling in the 
chaff, A large sow slumbered under the edge of the 
new straw stack. The foot of the quaking searcher 
collided with a tin bucket, the sow erupted from the 
straw stack with a nerve-shattering ‘‘woof,’’ and 
with a convulsive movement the guard shot his own 
hat off. He still believes he was ambushed and that 
his stubborn defense is all that saved the machine 
from the flames. Careful adjustments of losses and 
equal care in accepting risks have freed the insurance 
companies from most incendiary trouble. 


A Modern Kentucky Plant 


In rebuilding his yard Mr. Hall put up a brick shed 
100 by 170 feet in size. One rather serious difficulty 
had to be overcome. Small business buildings had 
been built on each side to the very edge of Mr. Hall’s 
syound and under these conditions the roof could not 
be pitched to run the rain off at the sides. So the 
front of the shed was built high and the pitch of the 
roof carries the water to the rear end. 
height in front is utilized pretty well in several ways. 
For example, above the office is a glazing room equipped 
to handle any ordinary kind of order for window glass. 
The company would be glad if there were more of 
this business, for it always carries a good profit when 
it is large enough in volume to warrant buying stock 
in car lots. 

The shed is a double-alley affair with the office in 
the front and located between the alleys. In the front 
and across the alley from the office is a room used 
for displaying mantles. A large and attractive line 
of these mantles is carried and Mr. Hall says a good 
many are sold every season. The number is not so 
large as it used to be, for a good many people are 
putting in furnaces. In the North a grate or fire- 
place is considered an ornament, but in the South it 
has been considered something to keep one warm. The 
northern man likes to sit in front of a blazing fire, 
for there is nothing more cheerful; but for heat he 
depends upon the steam or hot-water pipes or the 
hot-air register. 

The center of the shed is thirty-two feet wide. 
“This is not as wide as I could wish,’’ Mr. Hall said 
as he showed me around, ‘‘but when a man has a piece 
of ground in the center of town he has to make the 
best of it. The adjoining land is too high in price 
for him to add to his holdings. I wish the shed were 
wide enough so that all four rows of bins would hold 
20-foot stuff. Here in the center I have to arrange 
it so that long lumber on one side comes opposite 
short lumber on the other. We match up 10’s with 
20’s, and so on. In siding we sell mostly bevel poplar 
and cypress. Recently we’ve put in a stock of brick 
veneer that makes a nice looking house, but the price 
is too high for it to become popular. This is natural 
poplar territory, for some of the finest poplar in the 
country has been cut in Kentucky. It has been popu- 
lar and still is, and the sales remain large. Cypress 
is winning a part of the market on merit and is giving 
good satisfaction.’’ 

A Well Adapted Mill 


At the rear of the big shed is the company’s plan- 
ing mill, a two-story building covered with corrugated 
iron, 

‘‘This mill isn’t large,’? Mr. Hall said as he was 
showing me through, ‘‘but it’s as large as I want. I 
have an investment of about $3,000 in machinery and 
I have everything I need and that the trade will af- 
ford. I’d like to add a sander, but it would be too 
expensive and would take too much power. The power 
18 electric; but the machines don’t have individual 
motors. A good many people have urged me to install 
Individual motors for the saving in current, shafting 
and belting they would make, and there is no doubt 
but that individual motors are nice things. But care- 
ul investigation and calculation haven’t convinced 
me it would be a wise move. We don’t use much 
electricity and the saving in current couldn’t be a 
Whole tot. It wouldn’t be a great sum if we could 
Save the whole thing. And the interest on the invest- 
ment in the extra motors and the cost of installing 


them ‘ould be more than the difference in the elec- 
trie bills. We can make about anything our trade de- 
aga and any person ordering elaborate work that 
S beyo; 


il our skill or capacity must wait until we 


“an get it from some large mill. Naturally we don’t 


have orders for as much special work as city yards 
do.?? % 
Cooperation That Counts 
The cay I ealled on Mr. Hall was a snowy, windy 
1 ing “ay on which outside work was out of the ques- 
n. 


©o on the second floor we found half a dozen ear- 
Penters busily making window- and door frames. This 


td 's at their disposal, though I forget on what 
ag Perhaps there is a nominal rental, perhaps 
— are welcome to use if for nothing if the lumber 
— ‘tom the Hall yard. The point is, it offers the 
ena something they need and appreciate. The 
i a be large, light and: convenient and is a much bet- 
build he than the average carpenter could afford to 
cr tag himself. The friendship of carpenters is a 


t asset to a yard, and this is one way to win it.. 
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“Cast a big black shadow in the moonlight” 


‘We make out fully two-thirds of the lumber bills 
that come to us,’’? Mr. Hall said when we got to talk- 
ing about the new notions of service that are becom- 
ing current in retailing circles. ‘‘ Ability and willing- 
ness to do this are worth money, for the yard that 
makes out the bill stands a very good chance of selling 
it. It gets the reputation for being willing to take 
the bill off the plans, and this is a service that not 
every carpenter can do with any accuracy. We are 
willing to draw plans for small houses if the material 
is bought from us. 

‘*A good many people get a wrong idea of competi- 
tion in retailing. Price sometimes cuts a large figure 
in selling lumber, but more often than not it is of 
less importance than dealers think. If a man wants to 
buy lumber of my competitor he will do it regardless: of 
my price. He’ll come to me and get my price, but 
he’ll use it merely as a club to beat down the price 
of the other dealer.’’ 


The Relative Place of Service 


Selling in these days is less a question of price and 
more a question of service, and I believe the general 
tendency is in that direction. This doesn’t mean that 
prices can be unjustly high. There is just as much 
need for efficient handling so that prices can be kept 
reasonable as there ever was. Perhaps there is more 
need for efficiency. But it does mean that selling is 
not going to be on price alone. Some years ago the 
function of the retail. dealer was to keep lumber in 
stock and to sell it when some person came in and 
asked for it. Service in those days was at the lowest 
possible ebb. No retailer did more than he could help, 
and the result was that competition had fewer things 
to rest on and finally rested on price, since that was 
the only important thing left in the deal. This com- 
petition on price alone led to price fights, cutting down 
of quality, sending out less than the bill called for 
and all such things as could be used to conceal the 
real value and to make the customer think he was 
getting a great bargain. 

This was unfortunate all around. In spite of any- 
thing a tricky retailer might do his profits were re- 
duced below the amount the investment and labor de- 
served, and the honest dealer who wouldn’t resort to 
such things got a reputation for charging hopelessly 
high prices. The public began to realize that in a 
good many cases the retailers were resorting to trick- 
ery, and all dealers, good and bad alike, began to lose 
the confidence of their customers. Things are getting 
better now. We’re learning that the work of the re- 
tailer is wider than merely the keeping of lumber for 
sale. Building a business is a slow work, so the dealer 
has to be honest; for while it may be possible to fool 
customers for a short time it can’t be done long enough 
to build up a real trade. So retailers feel it necessary 





“A -side line practiced by barbers” 





for simple business reasons to be honest. They are 
finding out that there is a real need for various kinds 
of expert knowledge and work in connection with re- 
tailing, and it seems logical that the public should ex- 
pect this from the men who handle lumber. Slowly 
but surely competition is being shifted from price 
alone and is being made to include the big field of 
service. 
Extensions of Service a Problem 


This will have to be developed slowly, I suppose, 
for everything is done that way. It would be foolish 
to guess at all things that will be considered part 
of the retailing business ten years from now, but it 
is safe to say it will include some things that are not 
considered necessary in the business now. Every line 
of business and every profession is getting to be more 
clearly defined. Not so far back in history surgery 
was a side line practiced by barbers. The average 
man when he builds a house feels that he knows al- 
most nothing about it. The thing that will suit him 
best is to be able to give his more or less vague ideas 
to a person who knows the building game thoroughly, 
have them put in shape by that person, be told exactly 
what it will cost him and have the work taken over 
and done. This means a closer relationship among ma- 
terial men, architects and contractors. Just how this 
will work out we’re too cautious to guess. But Mr. 
Hall is making a start with his plan service, and he 
is the type of man to extend this service in other di- 
rections whenever there is a real need for it. Prob- 
ably for many retailers the institution of a plan- 
drafting department would not be wise. It might not 
in their cases fill a real need; but the chances are that 
before many years there will be a well developed de- 
mand everywhere for a service along this order. The 
ready-cut house people guessed rightly in this regard 
and the success they are having is the proof. They 
offer plans and pictures and agree to sell material 
enough to build the house selected for a lump sum. 
The fact that with the disadvantage of being out of 
personal touch with their customers they are still able 
to sell large numbers of their houses is pretty good 
proof that there is a distinct public demand for these 
things. It is up to the retailers to devise a way of 
supplying it. 





In looking this article over I see I’ve neglected to 
mention an arrangement in the Hall yard that is not 
unknown but that under proper conditions is a time 
and labor-saver. In certain bins lumber of the same 
pattern, widths and thicknesses but of different lengths 
must be piled together. It is a tedious job to sort 
out the desired lengths, and very often it causes the 
pile to be left in disorder so that boards warp out of 
usable shape. Mr. Hall piles all lengths separately by 
nailing uprights closely enough together so that a 
pile one board wide will fit between them. This keeps 
each length separate and prevents the falling down of 
the piles. 

“*T once worked for a sawmill,’’ Mr. Hall remarked, 
‘fand in those days sawmills had the only retail yards 
there were. Everything was piled together without 
system or order. To find the stock wanted we had 
to turn over pile after pile, and we didn’t always get 
it back in place again. This taught me the wisdom of 
separate piling, and I’ve tried to practice it as much 
as it could be done.’’ 





MISSOURI RETAIL YARDS SOLD 


BETHANY, Mo., March 27.—The retail yards at Bethany 
and Ridgeway formerly owned and- operated by the 
Cadle Lumber Company have been sold to the Hayes 
Lumber Company, L. M. Hayes, senior member of that 
concern, having been in Bethany this week looking after 
the details of the purchase. Mr. Hayes is auditor of the 
Ballew Lumber Company, with which concern he has been 
connected for thirty-two years. Becoming the owner of 
this yard at Ridgeway Mr. Hayes returns to a business 
in which he was formerly engaged there, having been in 
the lumber business in Ridgeway in 1884 in connection 
with the firm of: Hayes & Boyd. C. F. Cadle, of the 
Cadle Lumber Company, who retires from the business, 
will continue to live in Bethany for some time at least, 
and Mr. Hayes, the head of the Hayes Lumber Company, 
will soon move to Bethany, where he will make his future 
home. 





NEW IOWA YARD OPENED 


MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa, March 27.—A recent addition 
to the commercial interests of this city is a lumber yard 
being opened up by Fred L. Ward. This yard will have 
a very desirable location three blocks from the postoftice 
on the corner of Second Avenue and Boone Street, a spur 
of the Chicago Great Western Railway providing ample 
switching facilities. The opening order for stock for the 
new yard has already been placed and work will be 
started at once on the office and buildings, the inten- 
tion of Mr. Ward being to get the yard in shape for busi- 
ness with as little delay as possible. Mr. Ward, the 
proprietor of the new yard, is a graduate of the Armour 
Institute of Technology and is a grandson of Peter 
Kreutzer, who was in business in Marshalltown for a 
number of years. 


APA" 


DuRING the last ten years the chewing gum habit has 
cost the American people for chicle alone nearly $35,- 
000,000 or almost five times as much as the United States 
paid Russia for Alaska. The normal import of chicle 


amounts to 7,000,000 pounds annually, for which the 
United States pays about $2,500,000 to the countries of 
origin. 
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“HOW I HOLD MY FARM TRADE” 
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Knowledge of Goods and of Buyers Is a Prime Essential—Instructing the Farmer Without Giving Offense a Potent 
Trade Getter—Sympathetically Treated Customers Are a Good Advertisement 


TAKE TIME TO SHOW CUSTOMERS 


Winston-Satem, N. C. 

Farmers as a rule are very suspicious and are always 
looking for companies or corporations to take advantage 
of them and beat them and are like the man from Mis- 
souri—you must show them. I can appreciate their posi- 
tion as I was a farmer myself for quite a number of 
years. 

In my opinion the three principal requisites in holding 
farm trade are knowledge of your goods, knowledge of 
your customers and the proper mental attitude toward 
your customer. 

We have been in business only about six years and have 
built up a good farm trade by following the above rules. 

General contractors usually know the good and bad 
qualities of nearly everything that goes into a building. 
Not so with the farmer. You must show him; conse- 
quently you must know your goods. This means more 
than knowing the brand price and how it is manufac- 
tured but you should know it from the raw material to 
the finished product. This knowledge gives you faith, 
courage and confidence. 

I know the farmers as a rule are very inquisitive 
along these lines and will ask many questions that are 
hard to answer if you are not on your job. Right here 
I recall an incident of a farmer wanting to buy a certain 
article; the salesman could not explain how it worked, 
so the farmer left, saying he did not want to buy any- 
thing he did not know how to work. 

In the second place, know your customer. A good sales- 
man must be able to grasp at least a little of the nature 
of his customer at a glance. Greet him with a smile 
and a pleasant remark. Find out what interests him 
most—family, stock, crops or weather. Make a few 
well chosen remarks on the subject that lies nearest his 
heart and ask him if you can serve him in any way. 

Show him what he asks to see. Do not try to make 
him believe that you possess superior knowledge and 
know better than he does what he wants, but satisfy his 
own mind first. Then if you have any bargains on 
some grade of material that you think will suit him 
better show him and explain its superior qualities and 
many times he will take your advice, perhaps to your mu- 
tual advantage. Above all be honest; don’t sell him one 
grade and fill his order with another grade, but if any- 
thing make it a little better than you promised and 
there will be no trouble to hold his trade, and every one 
of his neighbors will know that he received more than he 
expected, and got a square deal, which is sure to bring 
other customers from his neighborhood. 

If possible, see to the loading yourself—that it is 
securely fastened on the wagon. Make it a point to visit 
the section where your customers live and show an in- 
terest in everything that concerns them. There is no 
elass of people that appreciates any more an interest 
taken in them and their business than does the farmer, 
and we find such interest is usually repaid by increased 
business from the farmer, verifying the old adage that 
‘*a satisfied customer is the best advertisement.’’ 

We very often allow farmers to feed their horses in 
our stables when not occupied by our own horses, which 
is considered a great kindness and is seldom forgotten, 
but when in need of material they usually go to the 
place where such little courtesies are extended to them. 

Never get impatient with your customer. Remember 
that perhaps he has been deprived of some of the ad- 
vantages with which you have been favored. Leave the 
impression that your time is his. I recall an instance 
where it took a salesman three hours to make a sale 
but he won out by remaining calm although his mental 
attitude was taxed to the limit. It made a regular cus- 
tomer. Cultivate a cheerful disposition; nothing repels 
like a frown and a grouch and no one will notice it 
quicker than the farmer. If you are cheerful it will 
have a tendency to make your customer cheerful and 
you will have better prospects of making a sale. Greet 
him on the street the same as you would in your yard. 
If his clothes are not quite as good as yours his money 
is, and our farmers are nearly all cash customers. One 
farmer accused me of passing him on the street and not 
speaking to him and said: ‘‘If I come into your yard 
with a pocket full of money then you can see me.’’ The 
fact was I did not see him, and am glad to say he 
meant it as a joke. However, it shows the sensitiveness 
of the farmer and the loss in trade that might result by 
not showing him these little courtesies in public. 

N. F. Hits, 
Superintendent Orinoco Supply Company. 





SUGGESTIONS IN VERSE 


GLOUSTER, OHIO. 
Listen, my friends, and you shall hear 
How the Athens Lumber Company 
Holds its farm trade here. 
When we see a farmer enter our yard 
We always greet him with a smile; 
If he shows signs of talk 
We chat with him awhile. 
After talking about war, crops, 
His team and other events, 
We then gently approach him 
On lumber, millwork and cement. 
We give him building ideas 
On his project in view, 





As a rule he adopts them, We drive out with our families, 

And we load him up too. And sort of talk around. 

After we have his load securely bound, It makes a farmer feel good 

He looks at his watch When you drive out to his land 

And it is noon he has found. And say, Hello there, Bill! 

We tell him to take his team down And take him by the hand. 

And feed it in our barn. Sometimes the farmer will have a little produce 
We always have room there That the grocer would not buy, 

For the man from the farm. We always try to use it 

We often give him a notebook Although his prices may be high. 

Or pencil with our ad, You may have good sales with other people 
And tell him for his business Then your collections make you curse. 

We are mighty glad. But when dealing with the farm 

One important thing in holding farm trade, It is most always—safety first. 

And that is to all farmers Now you may think by our way 

The same price must be made. Of handling farmers 

The farmer takes his lumber home, That to others we were untrue; 

Then he talks to Farmers Jones and Brown; But if you wish to try us 

Tells them where he bought the stuff You will find the same dope here for you. 

And how much cash he handed down. H. F. Kittie, 
Often when the roads are smooth and sound Yard Foreman Athens Lumber Company. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS 


General Purpose Farm Barn Has Silo Inside—Stalls for Nine Cows and Seven 
Horses and One Box Stall — Loft Clear 








The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presents this week a plan for a general purpose farm barn, which is be 
lieved to be a very meritorious one. The ideas for this plan were worked out by and with the architect after 
a careful study of the features of the dairy barn plan of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and other plans. It will be remembered that that barn had two outside silos at one end. In that case two 
silos were needed because of the greater capacity of the barn, and the fact that its main floor was entirely 
devoted to cow stalls. In the plan here shown a silo has been provided within the structure of the barn itself, 
and while shown of exterior octagonal form, the interior, if preferred, may be made of complete circular con- 
struction—although it is the belief of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that an octagonal silo is just as efficient 
and satisfactory in every way. 

The roof of the barn’is of the plank truss form, leaving the loft 
space entirely clear from projecting braces, and the ornamental form 
of the eaves is obtained at very little additional cost. 

From the ground floor plan it will be seen that in a barn 40 feet by 
60 feet in size stalls have been provided for nine cows and seven horses, 
with an extra box stall. The mangers are on the driveway side, and in 
each exterior alley an overhead carrier may be installed for convenient 
cleaning of the barn. 

On the right hand or silo side, an outside shelter shed is provided 
which is not shown upon the floor plan and which does not show in the 
perspective because it does not extend the full length of the barn. The 
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BUILDING PLAN NO. 87, DESIGNED FOR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BY oa 
W. K. JOHNSTON, ARCHITECT \ 
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feed boxes may be conveniently supplied from the interior of the barn -~—¥ Fu 
through the windows. i 

The arrangement of the loft is shown by the floor plan and will be 
readily understood. One possible improvement here might be to make 
the door opening from the interior of the feed bin space, open from the 
feed bins or toward the lower side of the sketch. This opening then 
would be left clear even though the main space in the loft were com- r 
pletely filled with hay. nex 

Although the silo structure projects through the roof of the barn, elke 
the inner side of the silo roof touches the barn roof so that the upper een 
one of, the row of silo doors opening into the chute inside the barn is / — Grounv\rLocot 
practically at the top of the silo. / \ 

It is believed that this plan, with such individual alterations as are desired, will be found a very satis 
factory one to pattern after. The working plans are in five large sheets and blue prints, bill of material and 
specifications will be supplied for $2. 

The architect estimates that the barn in the size here shown can be built for about $2,300, but it is, of 
course, very easy to make the barn larger or smaller, as desired, by increasing or decreasing its length. Ele 
trotypes of the illustration here shown, for advertising purposes, will be supplied for $2. 

As designed by the architect, this barn has floors of cement over which, in the stalls, is laid a floor of 
2-inch plank nailed to strips 3 inches by 3 inches, imbedded in the cement. On page 53, however, will be 
found an article descriptive of creosoted wood block floors used in dairy barns and describing the method 
of their use; and if preferred, wood block floors may be substituted for the plank in the stalls of this barn. 
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RETURN TO USE OF SHINGLES 


Citizens of Toledo, Ohio, Have Trouble With Other 
Roofs—Blizzard Makes Business 


To.zpo, OHIO, March 27.—Perhaps the most notable 
feature of the lumber market in Toledo just now is the 
pronounced tendency on the part of’ buyers to return 
to the purchase of the wooden shingle, which has for 
some time been neglected. 

Promoters of substitute shingles of various kinds in 
this section have been hard workers and for the last 
four or five years have held out such alluring pros- 
pects that they had become a most formidable rival 
for the wooden shingle, which has steadily lost ground. 
This season a promising change has been noted in the 
attitude of architects and builders, who are again ad- 
yocating the use of wooden shingles, because of the 
generally bad experience which many of these business 
men have had with the substitutes. It has been found 
that they do not hold up and five or six years find 
roofs on which the substitutes have been used in bad 
shape and the people dissatisfied. 

With this return to wooden roofing has. come a 
closer study of methods of putting on shingle roofs 
and the quality of shingles used. The big call now 
seems to be, according to large wholesalers, for a high 
grade red cedar shingle. 

The blizzard which raged in Indiana and Ohio a 
week ago created great havoc among roofs, especially 
in Indiana, and one local dealer in Pacific coast prod- 
ucts, the C. A. Mauk Lumber Company, has been 
flooded with orders for hurry-up deliveries on red 
cedar shingles. This concern is always ready for such 
emergencies as it keeps on hand at all times a large 
quantity of Pacific coast products ready for immediate 
shipment from the Toledo yards, having at the present 
time 100 carloads of red cedar shingles in its sheds, 
on the corner of Elm Street and the Ann Arbor Rail- 
road. It has been busy filling orders and is able to 
load within twenty-four hours after the order is re- 
ceived, thus delivering in a comparatively few days 
what would ordinarily take from seven to eight weeks 
if ordered direct from the Pacific coast. 


LOG HAULERS BEAT HORSES 


Aveusta, Mz.; March 28.—Charles A. Milliken, the 
well known Augusta lumberman, who has been operating 
in the Ashland branch district this winter, besides speak- 
ing enthusiastically of the excellent logging conditions 
found this season throughout northern Maine, is emphatic 
in his praise of log haulers. Commenting on haulers as 
compared to horses, he said: : 


We have worked two big log haulers night and day and 
Sundays since March 1. The log hauler is a great machine. 
We have a 10-mile haul, and these machines often start 
logs from the woods, which are loaded at St. Croix Lake, 
run through the sawmill, and by night are on the cars as 
sawn lumber awaiting shipment. Were we obliged to do this 
work with horses, as formerly, we could not begin to attain 
that speed. 
work of about thirty pairs of horses—an item which means 
a great saving both in time and in expense. 





YELLOW PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


While the weekly report of order file compiled by 
the Southern Pine Association from reports from 155 
milis for the week ended Friday, 
March 24, shows a more than 10 
percent excess of orders over 
production the lack of transpor- 
tation facilities has brought ship- 
ments down practically to a par 
with production for the week. 
The report shows orders on hand 
22,708 cars, or 444,554,516 feet; 
orders received during the week 
5,485 cars, or 107,379,845 feet, 
making a total of 28,193 cars, 
or 551,934,361 feet. Shipments 
during the week amounted to 
4,983 cars, or 97,552,191 feet, 
leaving a balance of orders on 
hand of 23,210 cars, or 454,382,- 
170 feet. For the week produc- 
tion was exceeded by shipments 
only 33,721 feet, or .03 percent. 
Orders exceeded production for 
the week 9,861,375 feet, or 10.11 
percent, and exceeded shipments 
for the week 9,827,654 feet, or 
10.07 percent. The increase in 
orders compared with last re- 
port was 9,827,654 feet, or 2.21 
percent. As shown in the report 
from 155 mills orders for the 
week averaged per mill 692,773 
feet, shipments from the same 
mills averaging per mill 629,369 
feet. Production for the week 
as reported by 150 mills averaged 
per mill 629,151 feet. The car 
supply as reported by 69 mills 
was 66 percent of the demand. 
The order file for the week ended 
March 17 that reached the office 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN too 
: late for publication last week 
PT gee: gave a summary of reports from 
49 mills showing orders received 5,533 cars, ship- 
Men's 4,414 ears, with a balance of unfilled or- 
ders on hand of 18,821 cars. In this report 19,577 
feet s used as the basis for, carload, this being the 
average sized ear shipped in February. 
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These two log haulers of ours are doing the, 


INSPECTION BUREAU ORGANIZED 


Men in the Field to See That “Rite Grade’’ Shingles 
Are Properly Made and Inspected. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 25.—S. P. Johns, formerly 
manager of the Commercial Shingle Company, Belling- 
ham, Wash., has finished his work of organizing the in- 
spection bureau to handle the inspections of the ‘‘Rite 
Grade’’ shingles and the men are in the field. It is 
planned to make two inspections at each mill every week. 
The inspectors’ instructions are very complete. Shingles 
are to be inspected both before and after drying. A com- 
plete record is to be kept of each bundle inspected and 
the number of shingles that were thrown out on account 
of being below grade. Also a complete record will be 
kept of the work of each shingle sawyer and packer. The 
new inspectors are: J. E. Faulkner, J. H. Busing, 
Newall Wright and Millard Harrison, and others will be 
added as it becomes necessary. No inspector will remain 
in any one territory but will be changed about continu- 
ally and every effort will be made to keep ‘‘ Rite Grade’’ 
shingles of absolutely uniform grade no matter from 
which mill they are shipped. 





HANDLING WALNUT EXTENSIVELY 


CHILLICOTHE, Mo., March 28.—In a recent issue men- 
tion was made of the incorporation of the Chillicothe 
Gunstock Manufacturing Company, this city. Through 
the courtesy of W. J. Norris, secretary of the company, 
a photograph of the company’s walnut log pile is herewith 
reproduced. With this large stock, Mr. Norris says, the 
company intends to manufacture gunstocks, although 














VALUABLE PILE OF WALNUT LOGS ON YARD OF 
CHILLICOTHE GUNSTOCK MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY 


blanks for almost anything the market demands will be 
manufactured. It is also the company’s intention to 
engage extensively in the manufacture of walnut lumber 
for the various markets, paying particular attention to 
the furniture trade. The illustration shows the amount 
of raw material now on the company’s yards, represent- 
ing 1,000,000 feet of excellent quality logs, in addition to 
which the company has already contracted for 2,500,000 
feet more and has options on not less than 3,000,000 feet 
additional of standing timber. 

The Chillicothe Gunstock Manufacturing Company’s 
mill is an 8-foot band with a cutting capacity of 60,- 
000 feet per ten-hour day, and it has installed sixteen 
small band saws. In addition to this there will be such 
other machinery as the company may need in its manufac- 
turing business. It is installing dry kilns with capacity 
sufficient to handle its entire output and should therefore 
pe in position to take care of orders of every descrip- 

ion. 





WOULD PREVENT FIRES AT PLANTS 


Bulletin Enumerates Some Typical Causes — Offers 
Methods for Safety. 


Bulletin No. 87 of the Lumbermen’s Underwriting 
Alliance, Kansas City, Mo., the March number, is, as 
usual, full of interesting suggestions regarding the 
causes of fire and their prevention. In one instance a 
sheet metal grease shield became loose at one corner 
and rubbed the driving pulley of an edger, creating a 
shower of sparks, which set fire to adjacent dust ac- 
cumulations. In another instance a broken lamp bulb 
was laid upon the frame of a machine, and the wire 
film making a contact with the frame, set fire to dust 
and started a blaze. In still a third instance, some 
debris was cleaned out of a box car preparatory to load- 
ing with lumber, and, as it consisted of ‘a mixture of 
lime and shavings, the slacking of the lime started a 
fire which was fought all night long before finally 
controlled. 

The general remedies proposed in this bulletin are: 

Keep all wooden portions of the mill thoroughly white- 
washed, or, use fire-resistant cold-water paint. Surface fires 
a dust attack such woodwork only with diffi- 

At every shut-down of the mill, even if only for a half 
hour, put the men to work clearing out rubbish and making 
a general clean-up. 

Have a system of piping for steam or compressed air so 
ee ee can be used for the thorough cleaning of dust 

Be sure that all electric wiring and equipment is in com- 
pliance with the underwriter’s standard rules, and all electric 
light bulbs should be protected by wire guards. 

A further suggestion which may be inferred from 
the bulletin, although not stated in it, is, to carry 
part of the insurance in the Lumbermen’s Under- 
writing Alliance, in which case its traveling inspectors 
will detect any unnecessary sources of fire danger in 
and about the plant. 


SOLVES BUILDERS’ PROBLEMS 


Cleveland (Ohio) Lumbermen to Publish Specifications 
for Varied Houses—Beauty of Design Important 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 28.—Secretary J. V. O’Brien 
announces that the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers 
has shipped to the J. C. Kuehnle Company, Toledo, 
House No. 9, exhibited by it at the recent Complete 
Building Show in this city. The Kuehnle company is 
expected to employ A. D. Taylor, landscape architect, 
of Cleveland, to lay out surroundings for the house. In- 
quiries regarding the model houses have been received 
from many quarters, according to Secretary O’Brien, 
by interests.desiring to use them at various expositions. 

Plans are also being developed by the Cleveland board 
to publish plans for reasonably priced houses emphasizing 
the use of wood as a building material. 

Mr. O’Brien said: 

The beauty of design shown in the model allotment at the 
Suilding Show has emphasized with Cleveland lumbermen the 
desire to put in the hands of prospective builders some artis- 
tic plans for frame construction. Cleveland is a city of 
wood and its architecture will compare favorably with that 
of any other city in the country. At the same time it is felt 
that some yariation from the stereotyped plans of small 
ee from $2,500 to $4,000 wili be of real benefit to the 
public. ; ‘ 

In carrying out these plans the board has sought the 
cooperation of the Cleveland Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects and those contractors who are 
endeavoring to put a good house on the market during 
the coming season. 

A new effort on the part of brick and cement inter- 
ests in Cleveland to antagonize lumber has been made in 
the city council by a resolution calling for large exten- 
sions of the fire limits. Lumbermen feel, however, that 
in any argument on its merits before the city council 
or elsewhere the safety and economy of wood can be 
successfully maintained and demonstrated, its long history 
showing a greater freedom from fires than in buildings 
of other construction. 


TO STANDARDIZE LUMBER PURCHASE 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 28.—The bureau of stand- 
ardization of the Citizens’ Bureau of Municipal Efficiency 
of Milwaukee has started the work of standardizing ma- 
terials likely to be used in the various city departments, 
preparatory to the proposed establishment of a city pur- 
chasing agent. One of the first investigations is that 
of lumber. 

It is said that it has been discovered that many times 
the city departments purchase the wrong kind of lum- 
ber for a specific purpose and one of the first steps in 
the correction of this has been the appeal of Willits Pol- 
lock, head of the bureau, to the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association for the grading 
rules, and also for reports on the engineering qualities 
of the timber. 

The purpose of the bureau of standardization is to 
provide the city with data by which it can buy efficiently 
and properly, and so it was decided to ask the Wisconsin 
lumber manufacturers to assist in securing the proper 
information. 


WEST COAST CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


That shipments of west Coast lumber have been 
very materially curtailed because of the lack of trans- 
portation facilities is indicated in 
the order and shipment statistics 
compiled by the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, of Seattle, 
Wash., for the week ended March 
18. Of the 84 mills represented 
in this report 44 active reported 
cut; 25 active, no cut, and 15 
mills were idle. Of rail orders 
only the report shows orders on 
hand March 11 for fir, hemlock = 
and spruce, 5,678 cars; orders ac- 
cepted to March 18, 1,108 cars, 
making a total of orders on hand = 
of 6,786 cars. Shipments during 
the week amounted to 1,146 cars, 
leaving a balance of orders on 
hand of 5,640 cars. Of cedar sid- 
ing and shingles there were or- 
ders on hand March 11, 207 cars; 
accepted to March 18, 45 cars, 
making a total of orders on hand 
of 252 cars. Shipments during 
the week amounted to 48 cars, 
leaving a balance of orders on 
hand of 204 cars. Of cargo or- 
ders only report .shows orders on 
hand March 11, domestic, 40,404,- 
000 feet; export, 26,667,000 feet; 
orders accepted to March 18, do- 
mestic, 9,150,000 feet; export, 
2,375,000, making a total of or- 
ders on hand of domestic, 49,554,- 
000 feet; export, 29,042,000 feet. 
Shipments during the week 
amounted to domestic, 4,362,000; 
export, 3,467,000, leaving a bal- 
ance orders on hand of domestic, 
45,192,000, and export, 25,575,000 
feet. The trade barometer issued 
in connection with this report 
shows the relation in percentage 
of shipments and orders to the production, all figures 
being compiled from the weekly report. The production 
column does not indicate increase or decrease in amount 
of lumber cut, but the relation of the other columns to 
production will indicate over or under production. 
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Buying Special Order Millwork 





[This is the second of a series of articles on this subject, 
the first of which was printed in the issue of March 11; 
the third will appear in an early issue.] 

I can make a rule of just three words that will cover 
this subject so completely that there is hardly any use 
of going any farther. That rule is: ‘‘ Always get esti- 
mates,’’ and if it were always followed it would save 
lumber dealers a vast amount of trouble and wear and 
tear on their gray matter. But it is quite possible that 
this may come under the eye of some mysterious stranger 
who will say: ‘‘Surely there is some basis or system 
for figuring special millwork that I can use and be 
reasonably accurate.’’ So, since I am forced to answer 
‘*No,’’ 1 suppose I must go ahead and explain. 

I do not want to be accused of faking this explanation, 
so I will repeat that I have been through all the chairs 





in millworking offices and that I speak from experience. 
If there is a lumber dealer in the United States who 
ought to be able to figure his own bills of special mill- 
work accurately, I am the party, but every time I try 
it I wish I hadn’t. 

Lumber dealers do not usually know it, but wholesale 
millwork houses have a little text book on which they base 
all of their prices on all kinds of sash and on all kinds 

of softwood doors. It is the 

O19 2) little book called the ‘Uni- 

{ if versal List,’’ and a careful 

i EO, aaa study of it would be bene- 

wi NP ficial to the lumber dealer 

», who cares to post himself on 

i the details of this branch of 

Z his business. This little text 

1S) book is usually compiled by 

a bunch of the wise (?) ones 

of the millwork business, all 

of whom have ideas which 

Millwork houses have a little they want incorporated on 

teat book account of conditions pecu- 

liar to themselves, and then when they get everything the 

way they want it and get it adopted by all the other 

manufacturers and jobbers, they wish they had let it 

alone and stuck to the old list. I was in the business 

nearly twenty years and had to learn at least five new lists 
and every one was worse than the preceding one. 

But it is there anyway. The universal list, contrary 
to popular belief among lumbermen, was made for use. 
It contains a basis for figuring every kind of window or 
sash or door in softwood that can be made and wholesale 
houses depend upon it absolutely in pricing their product. 
It is wrong and full of fallacies from cover to cover and 
every millwork man knows it, but they cheerfully abide 
by it, losing on some items and getting their money back 
on others, until after a while another one is gotten out 
that will be still worse—just like that old fashioned game 
that some of us know: it ‘‘runs along rotten for a long 
time and then gets worse.’’ 

This universal list that I refer to is remarkable in 
being like the good old Book of Books in just one thing. 
It is subject to just about as many interpretations as it 
has interpreters. Very seldom can two clerks arrive at 
the same price on an item of special millwork for which 
figuring rules are given in the universal list. It is uni- 
versal all right, for it suits every department and every one 
in the business except perhaps the retail lumber dealer, 
and he has to content himself for the present with being 
the goat. If he wants to learn the lowest possible price 
at which the universal list can figure a piece of special 
millwork he can without doubt get it from the estimating 
department of some wholesale house, but if he wants the 
highest possible price let him send in an open order and 
when he gets the invoice there will be no question about 
it. And the lovely part of it is that it is absolutely 
justified and most invoice clerks are infallible in their 
reasoning. Very few of them would know whether the 
article in question would require one hour or one day to 
make, but ‘‘according to rules 16 and 23 of the universal 
list of October 32, 1917, the list is so much, and applying 
the regular card discount of so much makes the net price 
so much, which plus our regular packing price on less 
than full bundle lots of so much makes our price so much, 
as invoiced.’’ And if, thirty days later you should ask 
the same firm for an estimate on the same items and get 
a price 10 percent or 20 percent lower, you would find on 
taking it up that the estimating department had made a 
‘‘elerical error.’’ And the estimator is supposed to bo 
a man of some millwork experience and his word to be 
the last word in millwork prices. The present universal list 
provides for a charge of 12 cents list per light for divid- 
ing sash into rectangular lights, either open or glazed. 
All know that this is not enough and a reasonable charge 
would be nearly twice that amount, but the poor lumber 
dealer who is forced to buy a pine door 3 feet 6 
inches wide and 1% inches thick will probably wonder 
why they are trying to get all their money back at one 
time and just why they select him for a victim. I re- 
cently satisfied my curiosity to the extent of learning 
that I could figure one sash 10x12, 13g 12 lights, glazed, 
single strength, 4 lights wide, five different ways and 
arrive at five different prices varying from $1.59 to $1.92 
and base every price on rules laid down in the universal 
list. It is a cinch that the invoice clerk knows of the 
$1.92 way, but nobody knows how the estimator would 
handle it. He may even have a way of his own involv- 
ing what he considers the cost of time and material but 
no one knows who is right. Strange, isn’t it? 

A few years ago some well known manufacturers put in 
elaborate ‘‘cost departments’’ to try to find out, if pos- 
sible, just what some of these things did actually cost. 


A few months later they found, to their chagrin, that 
the maintenance of their cost departments was adding 
so much to the cost of their product that they could not 
sell in competition with factories not having such depart- 
ments and that the additional expense would soon put 
them in the hands of a receiver, so deeming it wise to 
remain in ignorance they discharged their cost depart- 
ments and went back to the old system of leaving it to 
luck and the invoice clerk, with the balance of power in 
the hands of the clerk. 


Thus it is clear that under the circumstances it is well 
to know just what a list of special work is going to cost 
before placing the order. I should apply this rule to 
small lots as well as to large ones, for the bulk of our 
profits is made on the small orders and it takes the loss 
of a few small orders only to knock the profits from a 
large house job. Besides it is the service that we give 
on the small orders that gives us our reputation and paves 
the way for greater business. 

But you can save money by being careful in making 
out your inquiry lists. Make them definite and accurate. 
An estimator can make closer prices where he is absolutely 
certain as to what is wanted than if he is forced to 
guess at it. If you can use the designs of the firm you 
are writing to, you should either specify their numbers 
or name the catalog used and give them the privilege of 
substituting similar patterns of their own. There are so 
many different catalogs that the mere naming of num- 
bers or designs is not enough, for if the estimator is 
forced to spend a lot of time going through his library 
of catalogs for the numbers you indicate he will soon get 
out of the frame of mind that is conducive to low prices. 
Do not forget that they are taking a chance with you on 
the business, that they are putting time worth at least 
60 cents an hour against the chance of getting your 
order, and it is certain under those circumstances that 
they are’ entitled to the courtesy of a carefully and 
accurately prepared inquiry. I have figured or rather 


— 


guessed at prices on hundreds of inquiries that deserveq 
no more consideration than they would get in the wastg 
basket, and when I guessed a price on a mess of carelessly 
prepared information that looked like a Chinese laundry 
bill I guessed high enough to cover what the prospective 
customer might have in his mind, as well as what I could 
really see in the bill, and that made a very uncertain 
proposition that is very hard to price. One of the best 
jobers of millwork that ever sold a door frequently said 
that he had ‘‘never taken an order at so low a price but 
that he was able to find some . 

one who wanted the business 
at a lower one.’’ But he 
had an inquiry list of several 
hundred and his inquiries 
were carefully prepared and 
perfectly legible. There was 
no question as to what was 
wanted and when. 

I sometimes think that if 
we were a little more willing 
to work in harmony with the 
millwork men and to save 
them trouble when we could, Going through his library of 
in place of finding fault seated 
with them for their shortcomings whenever we could, it 
would be a lot better for all of us. They have their 
troubles, and they are not small ones. Besides they are 
mostly caused by those whom they are trying to serve. 
They do not look for trouble. They have it thrust upon 
them and do the best they can with it. 

It is quite probable that in proportion to the amount 
of money invested there is no other line of business that 
shows so slight a degree of systematic efficiency as the 
millwork business, and we all look with wonder upon the 
‘“bone-head’’ errors which they thrust upon us so fre- 
quently; but the whole business is one of details, the 
smallest of which are important in their effect on the 
whole, and I would look with suspicion on any wholesale 
millwork plant that was reported free from errors. But 
let me say with all emphasis, and underline it, that if we 
in our buying are always as careful to check our inquiries 
and our acknowledgments as we are our invoices we 
would find the millwork fellows the finest people in the 
world and easy to get along with in special work as well 
as in stock. 











SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 





The sash and door situation this week ranges from 
a fair volume of business at some mills to others filled 
to capacity, but generally speaking not so much trade 
exists, due to inclement weather preventing going 
ahead with building operations. Most of the sash 
and door people have advanced their prices about in 
proportion to the advance that their material is cost- 
ing them, consequently a feeling prevails that still 
higher quotations ought to rule. Some hesitancy though 
exists concerning making much higher quotations, as 
it is thought that the present volume of business will 
not justify much further advances. However, just 
as soon as the weather breaks a big volume of busi- 
ness is confidently expected and prices are then likely 
to take a jump. 

Conditions with the sash and door houses in Chi- 
cago seem to be those of ‘‘making hay while the sun 
shines,’’ relative to stocking up, but there is no big 
movement, due entirely to weather conditions. The 
trade fully expects a big rush of business later on, 
justifying the belief from reports of big building con- 
struction that will start in Chicago just as soon as 
weather permits. Of course if the extensive building 
season materializes the sash and door people will fol- 
low in the wake of this prosperous situation. There 
is some feeling that prices are not so high as they 
ought to be, judging from the standpoint of increased 
cost of the finished product to the manufacturer, due 
to glass prices and the higher scale of wages now 
being paid. When business reaches a bigger volume 
consequently higher quotations may develop. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers report a re- 
sumption of buying by many retail yards as warmer 
weather makes possible the starting of building exten- 
sively. Heavy building is planned in many smaller cities 
and to an extent on the farms. While it is too early yet 
for development of the millwork business on most of the 
prospective building, it is beginning to come in gratify- 
ing volume. City business is largely in the estimating 
stage, but looks good. Prices are strong, with indica- 
tions of advance all along the line soon. 

Baltimore sash and door men have so far found 
business rather quiet, but construction work holds out 
indications of being exceptionally brisk as soon as the 
weather steadies somewhat, and higher prices are con- 
fidently expected. Wherever possible the mills are 
working ahead so as to be prepared for the rush when 
it comes, but even without any great additions to the 
requirements prices would be higher on account of 
the advanced cost of lumber. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) mills find trade showing improve- 
ment during the last week, as the result of better 
weather. The snow and cold weather have delayed 
building work largely during the last two months and 
builders are now going ahead and making the most of 
the bettered conditions. The outlook is good for the 
next month and the millmen expect to see the record 
of last year broken. 

Mill operations in Cincinnati are at capacity and the 
adjustment of the recent dispute that threatened to 
interrupt building and assures a two-year peace he- 
tween the Labor Council and the Building Construction 
Employers’ Association is expected to remove the last 





problem in the greatest development of the building 
industry that city ever has experienced. Already the 
effect is seen in the receipt by mills of numerous orders 
for early deliveries. The advance in prices, due to the 
higher cost of lumber and the great increase in de- 
mand, does not seem to retard buying. The bookings 
at the mills during the last two weeks have been 
heavier than ever before at this time of year. 

St. Louis sash and door factories report a satisfac- 
tory development in volume of business. The weather 
is beginning to become pleasant and indications are 
more favorable for business. Many inquiries are com- 
ing in and the yards report prospects were never more 
favorable than now. General spring business locally 
will soon open up, owing to the prevailing good 
weather, and everything is most encouraging. 

The volume of demand at Kansas City last week 
was somewhat better than the preceding week, but 
with not much snap to the trade. There was, how- 
ever, a good volume of figuring and‘ the tributary 
usual trade was very good. In the cities there seems 
still,to be some tendency among builders to hold off 
on account of the high costs of materials. The last 
week has brought about a further advance in the price 
of glazed sash of from one to two points, but it is 
general. Manufacturers say it is only a question of 
a short time when another advance will have to be 
put into effect, because of the increasing cost of shop 
lumber. 

Sash and door manufacturers in the Tacoma (Wash.) 
district continue getting a healthier run of business, 
with the outlook for spring satisfactory. Building re- 
ports from the East, received at the leading factories, 
show an increase of 25 percent over the first months of 
last year, and salesmen write that a large amount of 
new work is contemplated in their localities. The 
tendency of fir doors, columns, veneer stock and allied 
lines is to step higher yet, as the finished product costs 
more laid down at the factory. Door inquiries are 
coming from the retailers and indications are for con- 
tinued demand in excess of last year’s. 


Business is only moderately good at many of the 
San Francisco factories. Prices continue low on mill- 
work. Door manufacturing in the San Francisco Bay 
region is steady and comparatively low prices prevail, 
considering the advance in lumber. The door factories 
connected with the big sawmills in the Sierras have 
increased the production of white pine door stock and 
open sash for the eastern market. The supply of cars 
for shipments to the East is not affected by the short- 
age that prevails in the Northwest and elsewhere. 

The window glass situation shows an unusual demand, 
as all of the hand plants are practically out of the 
market. This is the result of a combination of 24d- 
verse factory and labor conditions, in conjunction with 
the piling up of orders. The last two weeks business 
has slackened a little, which is attributed to the ad- 
vance in prices but not to any change in the bulk 
of prospective business. Jobbers and manufacturers 
still see a record-breaking demand for the early spring 
and throughout the summer, and it is predicted that 
the high mark in quotations has not been reached. 
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OW TO PROMOTE SALE OF FOREST PRODUCTS 


Interest of Local Authority and Trades Should Be Enlisted—Coast Defenses and Shipbuilding Big Sources of Con- 
sumption—National Legislators’ Help Desirable—South America a Fertile Field 


ADVOCATES BUILDING OF SHIPS AND FORTS 
WITH WOOD 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

The best way to promote the sale of forest products 
is for both wholesale and retail lumbermen to ask them- 
selves, ‘‘Why are we not selling more lumber?’’ Then 
sit up and take notice of others’ ideas. First hold the 
markets of your own country for any raw material or 
materials of which you have plenty. The product of 
particular plentifulness in the United States at present 
jis»standing timber. ‘To cut, transport to mill, trans- 
form into the finished product, deliver and market to 
the consumer is a mighty problem. Ask yourselves, 
‘‘What have you done to dispose of this gigantic product 
in the face of the many substitutes forced in com- 
petition within the last few years?’’ 

You have sold to the retailer as much, and in some 
eases more, than he could pay for; you have done the 
same with the wholesaler, and in return, he has done the 
same with whomever he has sold to. As a consequence 
lumber, which enters more largely into homebuilding 
than any or all other materials, will be found kept and 
stored in outlying districts, generally poorly housed 
and poorly taken care of. Where two yards could 
easily handle the business of a community you will gen- 
erally find four. Would it not be better to use a little 
diplomacy with Jones, when he wants to start a lum- 
ber yard, by suggesting to him that Smith could use 
a partner, either silent or active? By combining his 
money with: Smith’s the wholesaler can, in that case, 
extend a larger credit to both. By so doing Smith 
& Jones can have a downtown location, where in con- 
nection with their office they can with the help of the 
manufacturers keep an ample display of lumber of every 
grade in the rough and finished, especially sash, doors, 
flooring and interior trims. This display should be as 
elaborate as possible and changed as new stock comes in. 
Women, especially, like to know many particulars regard- 
ing the plans and to see samples of materials that are 
to be used in the building of their homes. A woman 
usually likes to inspect the goods before they are made 
up, but as a rule she does not care to trail out to the 
suburbs or enthuse over a few poorly kept piles of lum- 
ber, lying knee deep in mud, the yard smelling like a 
rubber boot burning in a back yard. Keep faith with 
yourself. Shingle your own roofs with wooden shingles 
and pave your floors and yard and alleys with creosoted 
wood blocks. Also enclose your yard with a wooden fence 
of attractive design. 

Get your aldermen and show them that creosoted 
blocks make the best paving in the world. If they are 
not ready to believe it take them some warm July 
evening for a walk along a street paved with brick and 
show them where the edges have chipped off the bricks 
leaving a small V-shaped gutter around each brick; also 
ask them how they like the odor. Tell them they will 
upon investigation find these same defects in granite 
and cobblestones. Then take the aldermen to some 
street properly paved with creosoted wood blocks laid 
about the same length of time as the brick pavement; 
have them note the perfect conditions of the wood 
blocks, and see what argument, if any, they can raise 
in favor of other paving materials as compared with the 
creosoted wooden blocks, their cleanliness, wholesome- 
ness, their durability when used not only as pavement 
for streets, but on warehouse and barn floors, in barn- 
yards and alleys, on platforms, arid any other places 
where a pavement or floor for heavy traffic is required. 
It takes a mighty lot of wood to pave the streets of a 
town, so it pays to keep right after them. Suggest 
that an alderman spend a night at the home of some friend 
located on an asphalt paved street, so he can thoroughly 
enjoy both the rubbery odor caused by the heat of the 
day and the noise. Then ask him the next morning 
if he does not like the quietness and wholesome sweet 
smell of the creosoted wood in preference. 

Then see the grocer and tell him that you would like 
your potatoes and other vegetables delivered in new 
woolen erates rather than in old gunnysacks that look 
as if they had been through the junk shop several times, 
unless he prefers to deliver in a wooden basket used 
for the first time. Inform him that you have these 
crates in stock in all sizes and are able to deliver 
promptly in any quantity suitable to his needs. 

[t would be well to impress upon your wholesaler and 
all ‘hose you buy from that you prefer goods you buy 
shipped in wooden erates or boxes instead of in pack- 
oe are easily damaged by water and in handling. 
eg packed in bags or wrapped in paper etc. are 
.equently damaged in transit, which necessitates mak- 
ing i claim against. the transportation company, caus- 


ate ‘ie consignee much inconvenience and expense, and 
- prevents making prompt delivery to *ustomers. 

se carefully looking over the plans of the architect 
e 


pol on make sure that the terms he uses are clear and 
nat “t; for example, ‘‘No. 1 white pine’’ in a specifi- 
ren u does not mean and can not be construed to mean 
i = hemlock.?? A careful examination of orders 
smell clear up many disputes between owner, con- 
ractor, retailer and architect. 
Pipes as to the wholesalers: They should get together 
a ssa on their classification of grades of lumber 
at while the list price is as nearly as possible the 


same on every grade, the grade should also remain the 








same, so that when Smith buys a carload of No. 2 
common from Jones there should be no No. 1 common 
included in the ear; but it must be the same No. 2 
common that White buys from Black. This will go a 
long way toward stabilizing prices of lumber. 

When trade conditions are not up to standard in your 
community don’t rush across the continent and give your 
stock away until better conditions prevail. Remember 
to take into consideration the other fellow before you 
do this. He has a good stock and an established busi- 
ness that you are injuring by cutting prices to cost 
or way below, without helping yourself; and, in fact, 
your continued selling without profit, though in volume, 
will in the end ruin your business. When prospects 
become brighter don’t get excited and overstock, but 
at all times maintain a stock suitable to the present 
needs of your customers, that can only be determined 
in advance by a careful study of conditions. 

Always be on the lookout for new markets, and foster 
and promote the use of wood in any new project that 
ean be induced to use wood instead of substitutes for 
wood. As an illustration of this point take the United 
States, which has at the present time under consideration 
the expenditure of millions of dollars for defense. Re- 
ports lead us to believe that many battleships of the 
largest and most expensive type will be built. Now let 
me suggest how lumber could be used to form a large 
part of our coast defense plans. Every lumberman 
knows that timber fastened together in proper form 
and swinging at anchor in a seaway will resist the 
action of wind and wave indefinitely. A floating fort 
of this type, costing no more money than a first class 
battleshi? of the latest type, will float as much gun 
weight as is now carried by the present navy. 

Forts of this type could be supplied with electric power 
to manipulate the guns with electricity from a small 
armor encased engine room anywhere in the interior 
of such a fort or float. Ammunition magazines could 
be taken care of in the same way. We know that no 
battle fleet would be so foolish as to waste powder try- 
ing to sink such a craft. These forts could be built in- 
land in quiet water and when finished armed and towed 
to sea. They could be anchored at the international 
boundary lines in times of peace, the men gaining ef- 
ficiency in handling the heavy guns; and in such position 
might even be used for lighthouse purposes with life- 
saving crews. These forts in time of danger would 
be towed farther out to sea and safely anchored. This 
would give us the advantage of sea battle without the 
guns of the enemy coming within range of our coast 
cities. 

I might also add that ships could be built of solid 
wood for coast defense, and that while in time they 
might be shot to pieces, it would be costly from the 
standpoint of ammunition. These ships could be built 
to carry as heavy guns as are carried on our largest bat- 
tleships. This class of ships also should be provided 
with electric power for the manipulation of the guns 
within a heavily armored engine room. 

There is a point to be made in the use of wood in- 
stead of steel. The main object in the use of battle- 
ships is to provide a means of floating guns on water, 
which purpose is thwarted after a few shells of tor- 
pedoes have penetrated the inward lining of the steel 
vessel. The question of the action of torpedoes on wood 
is too slight to be given serious thought as the slightest 
covering of steel or copper would prevent that. As 
to the lasting qualities of wood that part which is always 
submerged will last indefinitely. The upper portion of 
the ship, if treated with proper preservatives, will last 
long enough so that we can well afford to try the ex- 
periment, as many vessels now on the seas are nearing 
if not having passed the hundredth mark in years. 

The navy is also in need of colliers and transport 
ships that can be profitably and substantially built of 
wood at any or all of the west Coast or east Coast 
shipyards. We still have plenty of timber that will 
float equally as well as the northern white pine of early 
days, together with plenty of oak to be used where 
necessary. 

As a safeguard for coast defense our vessels on duty 
outside the harbors could carry a float made of wood 
that would lie in the water, similar to the booms used 
in towing logs on the great lakes, and could be built 





TRADE EXTENSION CONTEST CLOSED 


The Trade Extension Contest that has at- 
tracted much interest and attention came to a 
close on March 31. A number of letters received 
within the time limit are yet to be published. 
As soon as publication of the letters submitted 
in the contest has been completed the judges will 
take all of them under consideration and the 
awards will be announced with as little delay as 
possible. Many valuable suggestions have been 
embodied in the letters submitted that should 
materially aid the lumber industry in solving 
the problem of how to promote the sale of forest 
products. 











of square timber hewn any width and depth required, 
with flexible joints, or in other words, built in sections, 
sufficient timber being used to float plates of steel. 
These floats could be submerged to a depth of water 
exceeding that of the deepest draft vessel which this 
device is aimed to protect. These plates would over- 
lap each other in such a way that no torpedo could 
get by them without being exploded and they would 
also act as mine sweepers. Several miles of floats 
could be towed with a fleet at sea, and in case of action 
would go a long way toward safeguarding the vessels 
from torpedo attacks. 

Mr. Lumberman, if in your opinion my proposed 
plan for the maximum amount of defense at the minimum 
cost is feasible and worthy of the earnest consideration 
of the thinking public, why not get right after your 
senator and congressmen, and give them to understand 
that a goodly proportion of the millions of dollars to 
be expended by Uncle Sam for the nation’s defense 
can most properly be distributed among the manufactur- 
ers of forest products in the utilization of the nation’s 
greatest natural resource? T. M. WHITE. 





TRADE EXTENSION IN SOUTH AMERICA 


SANTIAGO DE CHILE, SouTH AMERICA. 

Your call for trade extension ideas strikes a responsive 
chord with me as I have been unsuccessful in trying to 
sell sawmill machinery in Chile, Peru and Bolivia. The 
reason for this is not that there is no standing timber 
worth cutting but that no one here is attracted by the 
business sufficiently to put in modern mills. Such na- 
tive woods as are cut are shipped to the market without 
even being seasoned, much less kiln dried. Where warp- 
ing and twisting and shrinking are unimportant (?) 
items such material is used but in important work Ore- 
gon and California and occasionally southern lumber is 
used, 

Though there are reasonably large forests of good tim- 
ber in Chile, western Argentine and the Amazon dis- 
tricts of Bolivia and Peru, these lumber resources are not 
being developed. So far there is not a single mill that 
would be called ‘‘large’’ in the States. 

Due to these conditions this West Coast market should 
be taken in hand promptly. Perhaps in twenty years 
the California and Oregon products will meet with com- 
petition from local products but while this competition 
is nominal is the time to get a real foothold. At pres- 
ent, lumber comes from the States through importers 
who are interested only as they receive the orders but 
are not interested in establishing a market for 
American lumber. The way to get the market is 
to establish a yard in each of the principal cen- 
ters, such as Lima, Antofagasta, Valparaiso, Santiago 
and Buenos Aires. Whether this yard should belong to 
one milling company or whether it should be a business 
worked by a combination of companies is a problem 
for the manufacturers. The important thing is to come 
at once and get the cream of the business and the im- 
porter’s profit as well, building up and expanding the 
market for American lumber while the going is good 
and before there is serious local competition. 

MarK R. Lams. 


“MISSING HEIR” IS IDENTIFIED 


Burra.o, N. Y., March 24.—Keith Edwin Dalrymple, 
who has been missing from Port Allegany, Pa., for the 
last eight years and who is heir to nearly $400,000, has 
been located and is now at his home there. He is the 
son of the late Edwin P. Dalrymple and grandson of 
Fitz Henry Arnold, both of whom were prominently con- 
nected with the lumber business of McKean County, Pa. 
The boy was found in a hospital at Jefferson City, Mo., 
and brought to Buffalo by his cousin, Dr. Charles M. 
Palmer, of Charles City, Ia. Relatives and friends have 
identified him positively as the missing heir and the pro- 
ceedings to have him declared legally dead, which were 
to come up April 6 at Olean, will now be discontinued. 
The boy is in bad health and is not expected to live long 
enough to enjoy his fortune. 








BOSTON TO HAVE NEW PUMPING STATION 


Boston, Mass., March 27.—An important step toward 
the better fire protection of Boston was taken by the 
State legislature with the passage of a bill authorizing 
the construction of a high pressure pumping station on 
the easterly side of the Charles River Basin, between the 
new Cambridge bridge and the dam. The exact location 
and plans are subject to approval of the Metropolitan 
Park Commission, the Directors of the Port of Boston, 
and the War Department. Public hearings will be given 
by these various authorities in the near future. 

This news is very interesting to lumbermen, for they 
have contended right along that the way to make Boston 
immune from conflagrations is not to prohibit extensively 
the use of lumber in building construction, but to furnish 
an adequate water supply with abundant pressure for 
the general installation of automatic fire sprinklers, and 
to make the installation of these sprinkler protective 
systems compulsory throughout the fire limits. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce directors have voted 
to send representatives to the coming hearings to urge 
prompt action by the authorities in the construction of 
the station. 
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PINE MANUFACTURERS SEEK CLOSER CO-OPERATION 


North Carolina Association at Twenty-Seventh Annual Enlarges Inspection Force and Endorses Doubled Advertising 
Appropriation—Federal Trade Commission Takes Part—Officers and Directors Elected 


Norro.k, VA., March 23.—Notwithstanding unsettled 
conditions and in spite of embargoes those who attended 
the twenty-seventh annual meeting of the North Carolina 
Pine Association, held here today in the tea room of the 
Monticello Hotel, seemed to be optimistic. The addresses 
and talks given were interesting and pertinent to present 
conditions and the business of the association was re- 
ported, discussed and dispatched promptly and _ ener- 
getically. The interest of members in the work was 
attested by the attendance and by the attention given 
placards, charts and papers scatiered about the room 
explaining the advertising activities of the association. 
A summary of this meeting was contained in a special 
telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN appearing on 
page 45 of the March 25 issue. 

President Nathan O’Berry, of Goldsboro, N. C., called 
the meeting to order at 10:30 a. m. On motion reading 
the minutes of the last meeting were omitted and the 
president called on Vice President J. L. Camp, of 
Franklin, Va., to take the chair while he delivered his 
presidential address. 


President Asks for More Codperation 


The president’s talk was a clear resume of the neces- 
sity for closer codperation by the members and an earn- 
est appeal to the members to work together in closer 
harmony. He referred to the several thousand dollars 
spent in building the beautiful bungalow in the Grand 
Central Terminal Building in New York City as prob- 
ably the best investment the association had made, say- 
ing that it had caused as many inquiries as any adver- 
tising the committee had done. In speaking of the 
assessment of 214 cents a thousand feet which the mem- 
bers had levied upon themselves to advertise North 
Carolina pine and which they had this year increased 
to 5 cents a thousand on all the lumber sold by mem- 
bers, Mr. O’Berry said he thought it was the greatest for- 
ward step the association had ever taken and he is con- 
fident the efficient committee handling the campaign will 
spend the money wisely and has so far shown excellent 
judgment in selecting methods to reach the right people. 

Forming an alliance with the boxmakers the president 
characterized as another wise step of the association be- 
eause 15 or 20 percent of all the lumber manufactured 
by members goes to the boxmakers and it is there- 
fore fitting that the association do all in its power to 
develop and extend their business. 

Most of the members of the association make rough 
lumber only and they. should therefore remember that 
nearly all of their Nos. 1, 2 and 3 stock is finally sold 
by planing mills and sash and door men, said Mr. 
O’Berry, and it is important that the association in- 
spectors teach them the care of lumber after it has been 
manufactured and how to choose cars and load the 
lumber to the best advantage and with the least damage 
in order that lumber may reach consumers in good con- 
dition. If the consumer is dissatisfied he blames North 
Carolina pine and will buy other material next time he 
is in the market. If necessary, the speaker said, he ad- 
vised employing an expert machine man and inspector 
combined to spend his time largely in planing mills to 
teach manufacturers the importance of making their 
product in the best way possible, adding that no money 
spent in the advertising line would yield greater returns 
than would that spent in helping manufacturers to im- 
prove their products. 

President O’Berry spoke of the immediate need for 
more cooperation in the work of the association. He 
asked his hearers how many men they had known in their 
own field who, as manufacturers only, had received a 
fair return on their investment, adding that the men who 
made money were those who had early put their money 
in stumpage and then sat down and waited. The mem- 
bers of this association alone, he said, had between $80,- 
000,000 and $100,000,000 invested in railroads, machinery 
and standing timber and he asked if any other industry 
with so many millions in it yielded such poor returns. 
The whole trouble is, he added, that there never has been 
a thorough organization and the requisite codperation 
among members of the North Carolina Pine Association. 
Lack of cooperation among members has made it possi- 
ble for buyers to fix the prices. The president then went 
on to speak of the fine codperation obtained in several 
other lines of business, ending his talk with an earnest 
appeal to members to work together for the common good 
of the industry. 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Report Is a Brief Review 


The report of Secretary-Treasurer W. B. Roper, con- 
taining several recommendations and reviewing the work 
of the last year, was next read. Because of the fre- 
quency of the association meetings during the last year 
and the Bulletin that kept the members informed as to 
the work, Mr. Roper said his report was brief. The last 
year has been one to try the souls of men and test their 
material resources, he said, in spite of a promising begin- 
ning. During the year the association held ten meetings; 
one each at New York, Atlantic City and Georgetown 
and the others at Norfolk. The Atlantic City meeting, 
a joint conference with the North Carolina Pine Box 
Manufacturers’ Association, was so successful that a sim- 
ilar meeting is being arranged for April at Old Point 
Comfort. 

The report showed that the membership of the asso- 
ciation has decreased slightly and now numbers fifty. 
The loss has been largely among small manufacturers and 








will be felt little financially but is to be none the less 
regretted. Mr. Roper asked each member to try to 
secure one new member this year and so double the mem- 
bership. 

Regarding committees of the association the secretary- 
treasurer said they were composed of good men who are 
able to get results in their own business but added he 
would prefer not to classify some of the committees in 
regard to the work they had accomplished. In this con- 
nection he described some of the effective work done by 
committees of the Southern Pine Association. 

In speaking of the advertising of the association Mr. 
Roper said the report really covers only six months, being 
based on the calendar year 1915. The increased appro- 
priation for 1916 has trebled the volume of the mail 
coming into the association offices and necessitated hiring 
an additional clerk. The association now mails out 
about 100 pieces of literature a day besides many letters. 

While on the subject of advertising the secretary- 
treasurer called the attention of members to the close 
relation between it and manufacture and quality, declar- 
ing that the relation is so vital and persistent that inat- 
tention to the niceties of manufacture and neglect of 
quality will negative all association efforts and make ad- 
vertising investments fruitless. Before trademarking 
lumber he said he believes it necessary to standardize 
manufacture or else the trademark may prove to be a 
boomerang. 

Although the subjects of cost accounting and statistics 
have been often considered by the association Mr. Roper 
declared in his report no results seem to have been ob- 
tained but he said there were two speakers on the pro- 
gram who he hoped might indicate the importance of 
uniform cost systems and perhaps a path which the asso- 
ciation can follow. He said a statement compiled by 
Mr. Keith covering the operations of about thirty large 
mills from 1912 to 1915 inclusive shows that during 
only eighteen months out of the forty-eight was there a 
profit, while thirty months showed an absolute loss. 
Mr. Roper asked the members whether they did not think 
it would make a difference if all mills kept their accounts 
under an identical system and knew exactly what it cost 
them to put lumber on the market. 

Briefly the report referred to each of a number of the 
other activities of the association. The ‘‘ Weekly Sales 
Report’’ grows in favor and usefulness although it has 
fewer contributors than it deserves. The inspection de- 
partment was busy last year and it is planned to have 
the chief inspector spend more time at the mills in the 
future in order to secure more uniformity in manufac- 
ture and grading. The association gives active and 
financial support to the trade extension department of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
works with the boxmakers to promote a wider use of 
wooden boxes. The bungalow in the Grand: Central Sta- 
tion in New York City continues to attract attention 
and is frequented by architects who bring in clients to 
indicate certain effects they wish to produce and by 
prospective builders who bring in architects to show them 
features they wish incorporated in their own homes. 

The reduced output of the members resulted in an 
income for the association that is below normal, although 
only $250 below that of last year. The total income on 
the current expense (or operating) account was $12,- 
970.23 and the disbursements were $14,177.98 but suffi- 
cient funds were credited to the bungalow account to 
cover this deficit. The bank account of the association 
shows $3,579.90 on hand March 1 which belongs to the 
advertising, trade extension and bungalow funds. 

In closing his report Mr. Roper expressed his appre- 
ciation of the uniform courtesy shown to him by the 
officers and members of the association and especially 
of the unfailing support and codperation given him by 
the president. Immediately following his report Mr. 
Roper read a telegram from R. H. Downman, of New 
Orleans, La., president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, expressing his regret at being unable 
to attend the meeting and wishing the association every 
success. 

Reports of Other Committees Are Read 


Next on the program was a talk by C. I. Millard, presi- 
dent of the John L. Roper Lumber Company, of Norfolk, 
Va., on ‘‘Some Practical Problems.’’ Mr. Millard asked 
the lumbermen a series of practical and pertinent ques- 
tions, touching upon problems of manufacturing, legisla- 
tion and transportation. 

D. O. Anderson, of Marion, 8. C., chairman of the ad- 
vertising committee, read the report of that committee 
giving in detail the receipts and disbursements of the 
advertising account during 1915 and for the information 
of members also gave the number of inquiries received 
through advertising and statistics regarding literature 
distributed by the association. Altogether nearly 90,000 
pieces of literature descriptive of North Carolina pine 
were distributed from July to December, 1915, not count- 
ing the very large number of letters written. 

A. P. Hill, of the Albert P. Hill Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., an advertising expert, demonstrated by charts, book- 
lets ete. the activities planned for 1916 in the campaign 
to promote North Carolina pine. This campaign includes 
advertisements in architectural and building papers, farm 
and countryside magazines, Sunday newspapers and di- 
rect service to dealers. 

President O’Berry next introduced D. E. Breinig, 
president of the Bridgeport Wood Finishing Company, 
New Milford, Conn., who gave a short talk on the 





importance of proper finishes being applied to Noiih 
Carolina pine wood in order to enable it to make a 
worthy impression. 

Charles S. Keith, president of the Southern Pine 
Association, of Kansas City, Mo., was the next speaker, 
having the importance of proper cost accounting sys- 
tems as his subject. 

President O’Berry then introduced Robert E. Beit, 
of the Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. “., 
who also spoke on cost accounting and expressed the 
eagerness of the commission to codperate in every 
way possible with business men in the United States 
through the various trade organizations. He also said 
the day of legislating against business was practically 
gone and the desire now was for closer codperation 
within the law. Mr. Belt was listened to attentively, 
especially as this was the first message from the com- 
mission to the North Carolina pine manufacturers. 
President O’Berry appointed Messrs. Millard and Gibbs 
as a committee to draw up a resolution thanking the 
commission for the interest it had taken in the welfare 
of business men and for sending Mr. Belt to the meeting. 


Secretary of the National Association Addresses 
Meeting 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, outlined the 
activities of the National association, emphasizing the 
importance of the work now done by the trade exten- 
sion department. He called special attention to travy- 
eling exhibits of lumber being shown at the various 
conventions of retail dealers and said a man would 
be put on the road to travel among retailers, talking 
the idea of trade extension, and it is also planned to 
have a standard line of lumber literature for engineers 
and architects to refer to, as well as some 
books for farmers. Mr. Kellogg urged mem- 
bers to investigate the manual training schools at 
their home towns and said lumbermen should be the 
best informed people on building in their own towns. 

The meeting adjourned at 1:30 p. m. for luncheon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The meeting was again called to order at 2:45 p. m., 
and the first report was that of Chief Inspector R. H. 
Morris, of Norfolk, Va., who said that during the 
year ended March 1, .156 inspections were made at 
mills and 93 other inspections, claims ete. were han- 
dled. Mr. Morris spoke of the help that association 
inspectors could give to manufacturers because they 
visit mill after mill and are continually alert to note 
items of interest regarding grade and manufacture 
and have exceptional opportunities to compare results 
and to determine the causes producing these results. 
The visits of the inspectors should mean to manufac- 
turers opportunities to learn shortcomings in manu- 
facture or in grading. 

In the absence of Chairman Charles Hill, of Charles- 
ton, S. C., of the transportation committee, Secretary- 
Treasurer Roper read the report of that committee, 
which said it had been occupied with three matters 
of unusual importance: First, the matter of reclassi- 
fication of railroad rates on lumber; second, a matter 
of local interest. In adjusting freight rates to comply 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission and to make 
the general increase of 5 percent an injustice was done 
shippers in Virginia, located on the Norfolk & Western 
line to Pittsburgh and Buffalo points. With the au- 
thority of the association the matter has been brought 
to the attention of the commission and hearings are 
scheduled. Third, the question of embargoes to north- 
ern points, especially New York City and New Eng- 


land. In this connection the report said that although. 


railroad officials are making strenuous efforts to re- 
lieve the situation, there seems to be little hope for 
relief at present. 

The next report was read by Chairman A. R. Turn- 
bull, of Bowdens, N. C., of the costs and values com- 
mittee. This report said that no meetings were held 
by the committee for some time previous to the annual 
meeting, because there had been a separation in the 
family and that ‘‘Cost’’ and ‘‘Value’’ have not been 
living together until recently. The report deplores 
this condition and Mr. Turnbull said that when asked 
on the stand a short time ago what or who made the 
price of North Carolina pine he was farced to ac- 
knowledge that he did not know, although he had 
studied the matter for the last ten years, The report 
pointed ‘out that although the cost is bound to differ 
with different manufacturers owing to advantages of 
location, market, quality of timber ete., these advan- 
tages should receive credit for these conditions and 
not be given to buyers who have risked no fortunes 
by building large plants, railroads ete., and carrying 
huge tracts of timber through many years. Much of 
the price difficulty is due to the fact that manufac- 
turers more favorably situated than others fail to 
take credit for this advantage and thereby force less 
fortunate competitors to sell their product for less 
than cost and simply because they can sell it for this 
price and just about come out even. ; 

C. I. Millard, of Norfolk, Va., chairman of the con- 
servation committee, read its report, saying that little 
work had been done by his committee. 

John M, Gibbs, of Norfolk, Va., chairman of the 
workmen’s compensation committee, substituted its 
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report for the report of the committee on accident 
prevention. This report stated that at a recent session 
of the legislature a delegation of manufacturers ap- 
peared before the committee for courts of justice and 
made a recommendation in which the manufacturers 
concurred that the governor be asked to appoint a 
commission of not less than five nor more than ten 
men to investigate workmen’s compensation laws 
now in effect; to visit different parts of the State and 
then frame a workmen’s compensation law to meet 
existing conditions, bearing in mind the different 
classes of employees in the various parts of the State. 
This commission will be prepared to report at the 
next session of the legislature, two years from now, 
and it is suggested that a permanent organization of 
manufacturers be formed to work with the governor in 
the appointment of this commission and later to work 
with the commission itself. 

Mr. Millard then presented three resolutions which 
were unanimously adopted by the association. The 
first urged Congress to pass an act to make it unlawful 
for any strike or lockout to be had in any controversy 
involving employers and employees of transportation 
companies, without first being arbitrated by some- 
hody designated by Congress. The second was a vote 
of thanks to Charles 8. Keith, president of the South- 
ern Pine Association, Kansas City, Mo., for the com- 
pliment paid the association by his presence at the 
meeting and for the pleasure and profit received. It 
was further resolved that his address be printed and 
distributed to each member, and filed in the perma- 
nent records of the association. The third expressed 
the thanks of the association for the courtesy and 
sympathetic and helpful spirit of codperation shown 
by the Federal Trade Commission in considering the 
problems in the lumber industry as evidenced by the 
commission sending Mr. Belt to the annual meeting. 


Recommend Enlarging Inspection Service 


The report of the inspection committee read by Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Roper emphasizes the importance of 
inspections being made frequently at regular intervals 
at the mills in order to promote uniformity in grading 
and manufacture. In order to accomplish this result, 


NATHAN O’BERRY, 
Retiring President 





W. B. ROPER, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


the report said it will be necessary for the association 
to employ an additional inspector. The report esti- 
mated the cost including both salary and traveling 
expenses of an additional inspector will not exceed 
$3,000. The report also recommended that reports of 
mill inspections be circulated among the members of 
the association and that there be a meeting of in- 
spectors next month and that the meeting be held at 
some convenient place where there will be ample facil- 
ities for inspection purposes, such as Marion, S. C., 
Wilmington, N. C., New Bern, N. C., or Franklin, Va. 
Some discussion followed as to how the salary and 
expenses of the new inspector recommended by the 
committee be paid, and the meeting finally decided 
that it be paid out of the general fund. 

The amendment to the by-laws limiting the term of 
office of president to two consecutive terms of one 
year each was adopted unanimously. 

Secretary-Treasurer Roper read an invitation from 
Secretary Holmes, of the North Carolina Forestry As- 
sociation, asking the Pine association to hold its July 
meeting in Asheville, N. C., in conjunction with the 
Southern Forestry Congress to be held there. The 
meeting decided to thank Mr. Holmes for the invita- 
tion and leave the matter to the president and secre- 
tary with power to act. 

A motion presented by C. I. Millard that a special 
committee of three be appointed to be present at a 
hearing before the special embargo committee of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in “New York City 
was adopted. ' 

George E. Major, chairman of the legislation com- 
mittee, had little to report. President O’Berry made 
a short talk, after which, at the suggestion of George 
W. Jones, the association tendered him a unanimous 


rising vote of thanks in appreciation of his faithful 
work. 


Nominating Committee Presents Report 


John M. Gibbs, of Norfolk, Va., chairman of the 
nominating committee, submitted a report of his com- 
mittee, saying that it was unanimous in selecting a 
man fitted in every way for the position of president 
of the association and placed in nomination for presi- 


Cc. I. MILLARD, 
Director 
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dent as the unanimous choice of the committee A. R. 
Turnbull, president and general manager of the Row- 
land Lumber Company, Bowdens, N. C. On motion the 
secretary was instructed to cast the unanimous vote 
of the association in favor of Mr. Turnbull. 

The next business was election of vice presidents 
and directors from the three States. Members of the 


States held separate meetings in different parts of the 
room to select their directors and vice presidents and 
submitted to the meeting the names of the following 
men, all of whom were unanimously elected: 
Directors 
VirGINIA—J. L. Camp, vice president, Franklin; John M. 
Gibbs, Norfolk; Guy I. Buell, Suffolk; 8S. W. Clarke, Norfolk ; 


Ira Johnson, Norfolk; W. P. Jackson, Salisbury, Md.; ©. I. 
Millard, Norfolk; George W. Roper, Norfolk; F. E. Waters, 
saltimore, Md. 

NORTH CAROLINA-—George E. Major, vice president, Hert 
ford; TT. W. Tilghman, Wilson; George J. Leach, Washing 
ton; L. C. Blades, Elizabeth City; Horton Corwin, jr., Eden 
ton ; Roscoe Crary, Elizabeth City; E. B. Wright, Boardman ; 
J. D. Biggs, Williamston; Thomas O’Berry, Mt. Olive. 

SoutTH CaroLina—H. W. Ambrose, vice president, Con 
way ; George A, Doyle, Georgetown ; D. O. Anderson, Marion ; 
Harrison Cannon, Whitehall; G. J. Cherry, Charleston; A, O. 
Halsey, Charleston ; Charles Hill, Charleston; V. C. Badham, 
3adham ; I. G. Davies, Charleston; L. C. Meiklejohn, Cheraw. 

The time and place for the meeting of mill in- 
spectors was left to the discretion of the president and 
secretary. The meeting adjourned at 4:30 p.m. Im- 
mediately following adjournment the newly elected 
board of directors held a meeting and reélected W. B. 
Roper secretary-treasurer and R. H. Morris chief in- 
spector for another year. 


Members and Guests Enjoy Banquet 


At 7:30 in the evening the members and their guests, 
including prominent lumbermen, lawyers, bankers etc., 
were escorted to the main dining room of the Monti- 
cello Hotel, where they enjoyed an elaborate dinner 
and were entertained by vocal selections. 

At the suggestion of the toastmaster, a rising vote 
of thanks was tendered to the committee of arrange- 
ments for the efficient way in which it had handled 
the meeting and banquet, after which the meeting 
dispersed. . 





JOHN M. GIBBS, 
Director 





WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN MANUFACTURERS CONFER 


TELLS OF BIRCH AND HEMLOCK PROMOTION 
PLANS 


OsHkKOoSH, W1s., March 27.—The bureau of promotion 

ot the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association held a,meeting here today at the office of 
Secretary O, T. Swan. Chairman M. P. McCullough, of 
Scofield, presided and made the principal report of the 
meeting, which was devoted to the advertising of birch 
and hemlock. Mr. McCullough announced that this year 
the advertising of birch would be extended in magnitude, 
quality and quantity. He specifically recommended the 
preparation of a standard exhibit case showing the 
beauties of birch and its possibilities of finish. 
_ Mr. McCullough announced that veneer manufacturers 
had signified their readiness to codperate in the birch 
veneer propaganda and to supply whatever material was 
needed. He further recommended that numerous stand- 
ard exhibits be provided, at least two for each State, 
so that they can be sent out this fall over two routes to 
take in the county fairs. Chairman McCullough also ad- 
vised that a permanent birch exhibit be maintained in 
certain cities recognized as wood manufacturing centers 
Mm codperation with the hemlock exploitation campaign 
of the association. 

Another important subject taken up by the promotion 
bureau was the codperation of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory of Madison, Wis., in the several activities of the 
Northern Hemlock association. Mr. McCullough an- 
nounced in this connection that he had the proposal of 
the laboratory to make some kiln drying tests on hem- 
lock lumber to determine if hemlock can be dried with- 
out depreciation in forty hours. Every assistance will 
be given the laboratory in making the test, announced 
Mr. McCullough. The Flambeau Lumber Co., of Lady- 
Smith, is to ship a car of wet hemlock to Madison for 


the test contemplated. Mr, McCullough announced that 
detail arrangements for a special test to be made by the 
laboratory of hemlock are progressing satisfactorily. 
One of the laboratory’s experts has been at mills at two 
different points in the State last week and selected the 
logs for the tests, the material being graded according 


.to the forestry grades. Before actual tests begin they 


will again be graded under the Northern Hemlock asso- 
ciation rules and desired comparisons drawn from the 
results. 

W. H. McDonald, inspector for the association, who 
handled the exhibits during the last year, made a few 
brief remarks on the best practical way of handling the 
exhibits and deriving the maximum benefit from them. 





WHITE CEDAR SHINGLE MEN MEET 


OSHKOSH, WIs., March 28.—A special meeting of the 
White Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association was 
held in this city today and a number of pending business 
matters were cleared up, including the decision to em- 
ploy an association inspector and the election of W. B. 
Thomas, of Manistique, Mich., as president. 

The selection of an association inspector was left .to 
President Thomas with the recommendation that the ap- 
pointment be made as soon as possible. As soon as the 
inspector is named he will confer with the bureau of 
grades of the association who will acquaint him with the 
association grades and instruct him on the rules of grad- 
ing and their proper interpretation. 

The election of Mr. Thomas as president was unani- 
mous. He succeeds W. B. Earle, who was unable to con- 
tinue in office due to multiplicity of other responsibilities. 
Mr. Thomas fills the unexpired term of Mr. Earle which 
continues until the next regular annual meeting of the 
association. 


Among the subjects discussed at the meeting was the 
kind of statistics to be obtained by the secretary of the 
association from the members and it was decided that 
these should be mainly of stocks and selling prices but 
that these should be obtained once every month. Various 
publicity phases of the association’s work were also dis- 
cussed but it was decided to leave the questions of ad- 
vertising, special literature, the shingle brand and other 
features in the hands of appropriate committees that 
are to be appointed by President Thomas. The necessity 
of the committee on grades beginning its work imme- 
diately was considered so imperative that President 
Thomas named the committee before adjournment. It 
consists of W. B. Thomas, ex-officio as chairman; W. A. 
Holt, Oconto; Benjamin Finch, Mellen; C. A. Goodman, 
Marinette; F. M. Clarke, Ashland, and W. J. Onge, 
Menominee, Mich. 

The application for membership of the Alger-Smith 
Company, of Duluth, was read and approved after which 
the meeting adjourned. 





BOMBS FOUND IN A LUMBER YARD 

CAMDEN, N. J., March 27.—A bomb was found on a 
lumber pile in the yards of the Volney G. Bennet Lumber 
Company, at Second and Cherry streets, last Saturday 
and was taken in charge by City Detective Troncone. 
The detective has had considerable experience in this 
sort of work, and with proper precautions, took the thing 
apart, and found it to be a perfectly good bomb and one 
capable of much damage. This is the second time such 
infernal machines have been found there, and from the 
position in both cases the detective is inclined to think 
that the maker is using the lumber yard as a store room 
for his product rather than with an intent to do damage 
there. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


Arkansas Dealers Have Full Program—Plans 
of a Logging Congress 





April 4—Western Red Cedar Association, Hotel Davenport, 
Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

April 7—Lumbermen’s Club, Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual meeting. 

April 11-18—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Oriental 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex. Annual meeting. 

April 13—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, Philadei- 
phia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

April 29—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Spring meeting. 

April 28, 29—Appalachian Logging Congress, Langren Hotei, 
Asheville, N. C. Spring meeting. 
April 29—National Association Lumber and Sash and Door 
Salesmen, Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
May 1—Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohiv. 
Annual meeting, 

May 26, 27—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Hoi: 
Pines, Pine Bluff, Ark. Annual meeting. 

May 31-June 2—National Lumter Manufacturers’ Association, 
hicago. Annual meeting. 

June 15, 16—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

June 27-July 1—American Society for Testing Materials, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 
August 8-10—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 

La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 








ARKANSAS DEALERS’ PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 
PINE Buurr, ARK., March 27.—The twelfth annual 
convention of the Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers will be held at the Hotel Pines, this city, May 26-27. 
The official program as just announced by the secretary, 
J. B. Webster, of Little Rock, is as follows: 
Friday, May 26 


11:00a.m. Registration and distribution of badges. 
12:30 p.m. Annual lumbermen’s lunch. 
Ladies’ luncheon. 
2:00 p.m. OPENING SESSION. 

Address of welcome—Hon. Simon Bloom, mayor 
of Pine Bluff. 

Response—L. R. Putman, Northwest Arkansas 
Lumber Company, of dp 

President’s annual address—J. Trieschmann, 
Hast Arkansas Lumber Gouueans, Paragould. 

Secretary’s annual report—J. B. Webster, ‘Little 
Rock, “Ark, 

Treasurer's annual report—H. F. Rieff, of Rieff 
& Son, Little Rock. 

“The Business Man’s Interest in Better Farm- 
ing’—KE. J. Bodman, chairman of the Arkan- 
sas Profitable Farming Committee, Little 

ck. 

“Interests Common to Manufacturers and Re- 
tailers of Lumber—W. T. Murray, Fordyce 
Lumber Company, Fordyce, and member of 
the executive committee of the Southern Pine 
Association from Arkansas. 

“Better Advertising and Better Business Methods 
for the Retailer’—J. B. Powell, instructor of 
advertising in School of Journalism at the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

“Publicity, the Lumbermen’s Need’ ’—J. RR. 
Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Associ: ation, Kansas City, Mo. 
“The Lumbermen’s Fraternity’’—Julius Seidel, 
Snark of the Universe, Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo, St. Louis, Mo. 

Appointment of committees. 

7:50p.m. The members of the association, visitors and 
ladies will be entertained at one of the Pine 
Bluff theaters, as the guests of ~~, pore Bell 
Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo. 

9:00p.m. The lumbermen will be given a banquet at the 
Hotel Pines by the Pine Bluff Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Saturday, May 27 

9:30a.m. Closing session. 

“Thrift and Healthy Business Conditions’— 

Robert E. Wait, secretary of the Arkansas 
Bankers’ Association, Little Rock. 
“Handling of Portland Cement by Retail Lum- 
ber De alers’—F. L. Williamson, of the 
Dewey Portland Cement Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

“Lumbermen and Mutual Insurance’—F. B. 
Fowler, of the Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Reports of committees—A uditing, resolutions 
and nominating. 

Election of officers for ensuing year. 

“Practical Suggestions’—F. D. Ferguson, of the 
Blytheville Lumber Company, Blytheville, Ark. 

Selection of time and place for holding next 








meeting. 
12:00 p.m. Final adjournment. 
1:50 p.m. Automobile drive over streets of Pine Bluff and 


out on the beautiful roads through the ad- 
joining country, and visits to some of the 
leading industrial institutions as guests of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 





APPALACHIAN LOGGING CONGRESS TO MEET 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., March 27.—Henry Grinnell, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Appalachian Logging Congress, 
has issued a call ror the spring meeting of that organiza- 
tion, to be held at the Langren Hotel here Friday and 
Saturday, April 28 and 29. The meeting will be one of 
the most important lumber meetings held here this spring, 
and will attract over a hundred of the leading lumber 
and logging men of the mountain regions of Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Kentucky and West Virginia. 

An open meeting will be held Friday, April 28, at 
which time a number of logging papers dealing with sub- 
jects that are of particular interest to logging men just 
at present will be read. Another feature of the meeting 
will be an informal discussion of three logging problems, 
the subjects to be selected from replies received in answer 
to an inquiry recently addressed to about 200 lumbermen 
in the region covered by the congress. An elaborate 
banquet will be given the night of Friday, April 28. 

The Appalachian Logging Congress was organized at 
this city January 5, of this year, with W. B. Townsend, 
president of the Little River Logging Company, at Town. 
send, Tenn., as president. Fred A. Perley, of the firm 
of Perley & Crockett, Black Mountain, was elected vice 
president, and Henry Grinnell, forest engineer for the 
Champion Lumber Company, at Crestmont, was named 
secretary and treasurer. The executive committee com- 
prises, in addition to the three above named officials, 
George N. DeLaney, of the Kentucky Lumber Company; 


P. C. Thede, of the Champion Lumber Company; S. M. 
Wolfe, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, and Frank 
Buell, president of the Graham County Lumber Company. 

Only lumbermen of the mountain regions are eligible to 
membership in the congress, the objects of which are to 
encourage the exchange. of ideas and suggestions relating 
to the logging industry and promote a spirit of codpera- 
tion among logging men. 

The meeting here April 28 and 29 will be the first meet- 
ing held since the organization of the congress. 





COLUMBUS WHOLESALERS AND RETAILERS TO 
HEAR TRADE EXTENSION TALK 


CoLuMBuUS, OHIO, March 27.—A meeting of retail and 
wholesale lumber dealers of Columbus has been called for 
April 6 at the Chittenden Hotel te listen to a talk by 
Kk. A. Sterling, manager of the trade extension depart- 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who will tell of the educational campaign being 
carried on by the organization. The motto of the Na- 
tional association is ‘‘Use Wood Where Wood is Best.’’ 
Mr. Sterling will endeavor to show that lumbermen and 
especially lumber salesmen should be educated for the 
purpose of educating the public in the uses of wood. 


ORGANIZED ACTIVITY BRIEFED 


Detroiters Open a New Home— Club Formed 
at Baltimore 








Detroit, Micu., March 25.—To celebrate the opening 
of their new headquarters and exhibition rooms, which 
will occupy the entire fourth floor of the new Penobscot 
Building at an annual rental of $15,000, about 350 mem- 
bers of the Detroit Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange held 
their annual banquet in the Hotel Addison Thursday 
night, March 22. 

The affair, which was known as a ‘‘fish soiree, or sea 
food festival,’’ was opened by W. A. C. Miller, the new 
president of the exchange, who is also one of the direc- 
tors of the Lumber Board of Trade of Detroit. A large 
number of local lumbermen were present at the feast. 

An important announcement made at the supper was 
that the Detroit Board of Trade had decided to take 
four large spaces in the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange 
rooms, for exhibition purposes. Several of the larger 
producers of special lines of lumber will be exhibitors. 
It is planned to have the public take a keen interest in 
the different lumber materials used in the construction 
of homes. The exhibition opens April 1. 

Miss Mary C. Doud, formerly of the Homebuilders’ 
Permanent Association, of New York, has been secured 
by the Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange to act as one 
of the demonstrators in showing women homebuilders the 
different kinds of materials used in the construction of 
homes. 

‘‘The Detroit Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange is em- 
barking upon the most important year of its existence 
since 1910,’’ said President Miller, who is head of the 
W. A. C. Miller Lumber Company. ‘‘ We expect to have 
the finest rooms and exhibition spaces in the United 
States, and are paying $15,000 a year rental for an 
entire floor.’’ 


TO ORGANIZE TIE AND TIMBER DIVISION 


St. Louis, Mo., March 29.—A number of the tie and 
lumber people of St. Louis were present at a meeting 
at 2 p. m. March 28 at the headquarters of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of St. Louis, called by Secretary Pier 
for the purpose of organizing a tie and lumber division 
of the exchange. The directors and the membership 
committee were also invited to be present. President 
George W. Funck of the exchange presided and Julius 
Seidel and John Reheis, members of the exchange, were 
present. 

The meeting was well attended, as those who had been 
spoken to by Secretary Pier, when he visited them per- 
sonally, seemed to feel that the movement to organze a 
tie and timber division was opportune and one that 
would be of much advantage to the tie and timber people. 
General discussion was indulged in previous to the ad- 
journment of the meeting, and it was decided to meet 
again on Tuesday, April 4, when the new division will 
probably be organized and its officers selected. 








TO HOLD ANNUAL ELECTION 


Houston, TEex., March 28.—The annual meeting and 
election of officers of the Lumbermen’s Club of Hous- 
ton will be held on Tuesday, April 4, and aside from the 
business program there will be a number of entertainment 
features. 

The name of F. J. Womack, of the Trinity Lumber 
Company, has been suggested for president and that of 
L. J. Boykin, vice president of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Company, for vice president of the club. It is 
believed they will be elected without opposition. 


RR ne 


BALTIMORE RETAILERS’ CLUB FORMED 


Ba.LTIMorE, Mp., March 28.—The retail lumber dealers’ 
organization formed some time last year has been dis- 
banded and the charter surrendered, and the Baltimore 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club has been formed to succeed 
it. George Poehlmann, of L. A. Poehlmann & Son, has 
been elected president, "he having had a similar position 
in the old body. The objects of the club are to promote 
approved trade practices, establish a high code of busi- 
nes ethics and work for the abatement of any abuses that 
may prevail in the trade. The old organization applied 
itself especially to a rectification of the iniquities said 
to have existed with reference to dock charges, and this 
object having been accomplished, there was no further 
need for its existence as constituted. 


TRAVELERS AND OTHERS ARE BUSY 


Wholesalers to Organize— Missouri Has a 
New Association 





Detroit, Micu., March 25.—The board of directors ot 
the Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber « 
Sash & Door Salesmen met in Detroit March 11 and de 
cided to start an active campaign for more members. The 
next meeting will be held April 13. The May meeting 
will probably be held at Flint. There will be a world’s 
salesmanship congress in Detroit July 9-15, and it is 
probable that one of the get together meetings of the 
association will be held in Detroit at that time. The 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association within a 
few days will ask its members to vote and declare its 
choice of a city for the next year’s annual convention of 
the retailers. The directors of the salesmen’s organiza 
tion has decided to advocate Detroit. 





SEATTLE WHOLESALERS MEET 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 25.—A called meeting of Seat- 
tle lumber wholesalers was held here Wednesday after- 
noon. The purpose of the meeting was to attempt an 
organization among the wholesalers to promote more 
harmonious relations between manufacturers and whole- 
salers, to devise rules of ethics applicable to business 
transactions between the two, and matters of such pur- 
port. No action was taken at this meeting with the ex- 
ception of the appointment of a committee to work out a 
plan to be followed in the work. It was also proposed 
that instead of organizing a new association they estab- 
lish a branch of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 
to handle such matters. 





SOUTHEAST MISSOURI LUMBERMEN ORGANIZE 


Poptar Buurr, Mo., March 28.—At a meeting held 
here last Friday and Saturday the Southeast Missouri 
Lumbermen’s Association was organized. Twenty re- 
tailers were present at the meeting and the enthusiasm 
was a sufficient guaranty of the success of the new asso- 
ciation, something of which lumbermen of this section 
have long felt the need. L. T. Metz, of Poplar Bluff, a 
prime mover in the organization of the association, was 
chosen as its first president. The other officers selected 
were A. J. Dillman, Carruthersville, Mo., vice president; 
W. W. Watkins, Cape Girardeau, Mo., secretary; R. L. 
Ladd, Dexter, Mo., treasurer. The committee in charge 
of the meeting was composed of Henry St. Martin, 
George W. Riddle, O. T. Pfefferkorn, W. W. Watkins 
and A. W. Greer. The meeting adjourned to meet the 
last week in July at Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, secretary of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, and L. R. Put- 
man, of Fayetteville, Ark., a director of the South- 
western, attended the meeting and lent their aid in the 
details of organization. Mr. Putman made a speech in 
which he paid especial attention to the need for adver- 
tising by the retail lumbermen and his talk made a pro- 
nounced impression on the retailers. Mr. Moorehead 
spoke on the benefits of organization and his enthusiasm 
was contagious. There is every indication that the new 
association will grow rapidly. It was voted to make the 
annual dues $2 and to have sessions semiannually. 

The meeting closed with a dinner at which the local 
newspapermen were guests of the lumbermen. 





BUILDING CONTROVERSY ADJUSTED 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 27.—The controversy between 
the Building Construction Employers’ Association and 
the Building Trades Council, which threatened for some 
time to interfere with building operations in this city 
and vicinity, has been adjusted by an agreement between 
the parties that is drawn to be effective for two years. 
It is considered that it removes every possible conten- 
tion that could interfere with the progress of construc- 
tion work this season. It assures, at least, that every 
building in the hands of a member of the Employers’ 
association will be finished according to the contract 
price and within the contract time. 


TELL REAL ESTATE MEN OF WOOD 


Two Lumber Associations Advertise During Conven- 
tion—One Uses Full-Page ‘‘Ad”—One Exhibits 











NEw ORLEANS, La., March 27.—The National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Exchanges began its ninth annual 
convention here today, hundreds of delegates pouring in 
by special train from all sections of the country. The 
convention will continue its sessions through Friday and 
it probably is safe and conservative to predict that the 
real estaters will carry home with them, among other im- 
pressions, one to the effect that two of. the livest lumber 
associations on the face of the planet make their head- 
quarters in New Orleans. 

Maybe it would not occur to the average lumberman, 
busy with his mill and order and shipping problems, that 
a real estate convention meant anything in particular to 
the lumber industry. But the realty agents nowadays deal 
in a lot of things besides dirt. They swing things on a 
big scale, building houses on city additions and sub- 
divisions, arranging for street pavings, sidewalks, fences 
etc. Not infrequently undeveloped farm lands are 
handled in somewhat similar fashion. Skilled .and ex- 
tensive advertisers themselves, they study and appreciate 
intelligent advertising by other folks. 

Playing this hunch ‘‘across the board,’’ the Southern 
Pine Association ran a full-page ‘‘ad’’ in the ‘‘conven- 
tion section’’ of a local daily this morning. The page 
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was adorned with a border of double-column half-tones, 
depicting actual uses of southern yellow pine, in resi- 
dence and millwork construction, for street and factory 
paving and in other ways that would appeal to an agent 
with a development proposition, in residence, suburban, 
industrial or farming lines, on hand or in mind. The 
advertising text within the border was similarly suited 
to the occasion. 

The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association was 
equally alert, but its enterprise has taken another form. 
When the railway appliance show in Chicago closed, last 
Thursday, the cypress exhibit there was packed and 
hustled aboard a southbound train. This morning the 
real estaters found, in quarters adjoining their conven- 
tion hall, an agreeable surprise package in the shape of 
a first-class cypress exhibit which will abide there through- 
out convention week, to be inspected by the delegates at 
their leisure. 

Pretty nifty ideas, both of them, and shrewdly ecal- 
culated to challenge attention and praise from a wide- 
awake bunch like the real estate agents. But if any 
member of any lumber association had proposed either 
stunt, say a dozen years ago, what would have been the 
verdict of the jury of his lumber peers and confreres? 


MANY ATTEND HOO-HOO DINNER 


Southern Body Shows Increased Strength— 
District Vicegerent Appointed 





NEw ORLEANS, La., March 27.—Several dozen local 
Hoo-Hoo attended the dollar dinner at the Old Hickory 
last Saturday evening and discussed ways and means for 
injecting ginger into the local division of the order. Some 
of those present brought messages of cheer and promises 
of cooperation from some of those absent. After conning 
the pros and noting the conspicuous absence of the cons, 
it was decided to be the sense of the meeting that Hoo- 
Hoo was due for a strong come-back in New Orleans, and 
three running broad’ jumps in that direction were taken 
before adjournment. 

First of all, the meeting recommended the appoint- 
ment of James P. Freret as Vicegerent for this dis- 
trict. Mr. Freret is assistant secretary of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association and one of the en- 
gineers of the projected come-back. The recommendation 
of his fellow Hoo-Hoo has gone forward to the Snark 
of the Universe. Second, it was voted to hold a con- 
catenation at the Grunewald Hotel, in New Orleans, on 
Saturday, May 20, the week in which the annual meeting 
of the Cypress association will be held if the usual cus- 
tom is adhered to. Finally, a committee of nine ‘‘live 
ones’’ was authorized to devote the interim to such pre- 
liminaries as canvassing the local Hoo-Hoo and search- 
ing the back fences, wood sheds and wood-yards for 
kittens, in order that a choice supply may be available 
for the coming festivities. Snark of the Universe Seidel, 
together with W. D. Tennant, of St. Louis, and Harry 
T. Kendall, of Houston, both prominent in the Hoo-Hoo 
official ecirele, are billed for the concatenation and a very 
pleasing time is confidently expected. 





HOO-HOO HAVE BIG PLANS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 29.—The Hoo-Hoo concatena- 
tion to be held at the Oriental Hotel, Dallas, Tex., 
April 13 promises to be a big affair and a veritable re- 
union of the old time members of the Hoo-Hoo, according 
to the reports sent to Secretary-Treasurer Tennant. 
Most of the prominent old time Hoo-Hoo promise to at- 
tend. Snark of the Universe Julius Seidel and Secretary- 
Treasurer Tennant will also be present. The notices 
sent broadeast throughout Texas say ‘‘See Them—Hear 
Them’? in typical cireus style. They will both be seen 
and heard. Many other attractions are promised. Among 
the many who intend to be present and help make the 
concatenation one long to be remembered will be John 
Henry Kirby, B. A. Johnson and John Bonner. 

Ben C. Varner is the chairman of the committee on ar- 
rangements and those associated with him on the com- 
mittee are W. C. Barns, E. G. Power, W. E. Black, F. T. 
suell, Mark Ford, T. W. Griffiths, J. M. MeGranahan, 
Ki. V. Mumpower, F. M. Gray, M. M. Mayfield, Charles 
Sorg and Frank D. Murguiond. 

Vicegerent M. L. Melledge writes to the home office 
that he has arranged a concatenation to be given in 
Corinth, Miss., between April 15 and 23, the date to be 
set later. The concatenation at Omaha has been post- 
poned from April 21 to April 28. 

Secretary-Treasurer Tennant says that he is surprised 
at the free responses to the request for definite informa- 
‘ion required for the insurance feature. Following the 
issuance of the Bulletin was a very general response and 
now following direct notice the response has been more 
general than any since he took charge of the home office, 
uidicating that this feature has struck a popular note. 





EEADY TO START WISCONSIN MODEL FARM 
HOME 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 28.—Work on the model 
‘* Made-in-Wisconsin’’ farm home, which=will be erected 
pon the campus of the college of agriculture of the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison, will be started soon. 
lt was expected that following a conference held during 
the Farm and Home Week at Madison, the architects of 
Wisconsin would be asked to work out the plans. From 
the standpoint of economy and convenience, the house is 
expected to serve as a model for the large number of 
Tarmers who visit the college of agriculture each year. 
On'y Wisconsin materials will be used, as one of the 
objcets of the home will be to show the excellence of 


not only Wisconsin lumber, but building materials in 
all lines, 


GEORGIA-FLORIDA MILZMEN MEET 


Association Members Advised to Regulate 
Production by Shipping Facilities 


Savannah, Ga., March 28.—All members of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association will immediately 
be advised from headquarters to henceforth regulate 
their production to the measure of their individual 
transportation capabilities, as a means of avoiding the 
many dangers attendant upon the present transporta- 
tion difficulties. 

At a largely attended meeting of the asociation held 
at the Savannah Hotel, this city, today, Secretary E. C. 
Harrell was unanimously instructed to send out the 
following letter, which was drafted by a special com- 
mittee and subsequently approved in open meeting: 

After careful and thorough discussion of the lack of 
vessels and congested raiiroad conditions, both of which 
have greatly interfered with the movement of lumber, we 
believe it to be the best pclicy of manufacturers of yellow 
pine in the Southeast to regulate their production to the 
measure of their shipping facilities. 

Normal production can not be moved from the mills and 
results in increased carrying charges, to say nothing of 
deterioration that will follow. 

Reports from the entire country, and particularly from 
the great consuming centers, are that there is a pressing 
need of renewing stocks and that under existing conditions 
this cannot be done in quantities and that what new stocks 
do reach destination are immediately consumed and at 
higher prices. 

It is found that buyers are perfectly willing to pay a 
reasonable price. 

We firmly believe that transportation relief will bring 
about the greatest impetus in lumber buying that there 
has been in years, and possibly ever before. 

_ Regulation of production is a question of individual neces- 
sity and each manufacturer should necessarily be governed 
by his particular situation; that is to say, if he is unable 
to dispose of his production there is reason for reduced 
output. 

The demand for lumber is ample and the market is as 
strong as at any other time within several months. 

It is altogether a matter of transportation. 

Vociferous applause attended the adoption of this 
letter, which followed a long discussion on existing 
conditions in the lumber business, precipitated by 
President W. Frazier Jones, who described present 
transportation difficulties and their immediate bearing 
upon the market. It was the consensus that, funda- 
mentally, the lumber business never was better. Fol- 
lowing a season of prosperity the country is in erying 
need of lumber from the Southeast which can not be 
supplied on account of the lack of transportation. The 
demand for lumber is said to be so urgent that some 
of the buyers are anxious to pay fancy prices for 
stock that can be delivered. Because it was feared 
that some manufacturers might not have a thorough 
understanding of the situation and might therefore be 
tempted to cut their prices when transportation and 
not prices dominate the situation it was thought best 
by those present to have the exact truth of the situ- 
ation placed squarely before them; hence the letter 
printed in the foregoing. 

Today’s meeting was noteworthy for the general 
optimism that prevailed throughout. At no time did 
one note of pessimism creep into the proceedings. The 
brightest future was predicted for the business just 
as soon as the transportation difficulties can be ironed 
out. As an indication of the upward tendency of the 
lumber business, President Jones read extracts from a 
letter he had received from a student of business 
conditions in general and the lumber business in 
particular, as follows: 

Steel has advanced 100 percent in price during the last 
year and new uses for wood will be found to take the place 
of this very high-priced commodity. Timber will be used 
in place of structural steel, sheathing lumber in place of 
corrugated iron etc. 

Copper has advanced 125 percent in price, and as a 
result copper stills are being replaced by wooden ones etc, 
Jute has advanced 50 percent in price and wooden cooperage 
will be used in place of it. This is also true of patent 
roofings, paper and tin, all of which commodities have ad- 
vanced and are advancing and all of which can be replaced 
to-a great extent by wood. Lumber in the great distributing 
centers has only advanced in price to the consumer from 
10 percent to 20 percent, and by reason of the decreased 
exports of lumber as against the increased export of all 
competitive materials lumber has the still more important 
advantage of immediate deliveries as against long delays for 
other materials. : : 

Advancing prices of lumber will not bring about over- 
production as in the past because of the scarcity of labor, 
which will act as a check and possibly bring about a_de- 
crease in production. Prices of all supplies entering into 
the cost of the manufacture of lumber are advancing with- 
out any corresponding advance in the price of lumber and 
very soon we will find that the cost of production is higher 
than the value of our products. 


National Association Secretary Present 

_A feature of the meeting was the presence of 
Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who explained many of the 
features of that organization in such a way that it 
gave many of those present a clearer idea of what 
the association really is and what manner of work it 
performs than they ever had before. He explained 
the insurance feature of the association, pointing out 
its cheapness and its great efficiency. He spoke of the 
present general investigation of lumber rates and said 
that out of this investigation there will undoubtedly 
come a long period of rest from like investigations 
inasmuch as the result of this one will fix certain 
broad principles that will govern the rate situation 
as a whole. 

Mr. Kellogg spoke of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s work, declaring that this is a probe of construc- 
tion and not destruction. He explained the three chief 
things that the lumbermen are asking for, viz. a 
uniform accounting service, by which they may be 
permitted a general interchange of information regard- 
ing costs etc.; the establishment of distinct selling 
agencies; and the right of curtailment to meet the 
demands of the market, 


Mr. Kellogg spoke of the recent activities of the 
several lumber organizations and communities in the 
way of advertising the uses of their products, and in 
this connection he urged pure advertising and pure 
stocks to back up this advertising. The several lumber 
organizations, he said, are now spending $600,000 a 
year in furthering their business which, however, is 
less than the amount being spent for a similar purpose 
by cement interests which form an industry one-sixth 
the size of the lumber business. 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer E. C. Harrell! 
showed a healthy state of the association’s finances, 

Four new members were admitted. 

It was reported that since the district meeting at 
Valdosta at which it was decided to ship odd lengths 
in planing mill stocks several manufacturers are not 
shipping odd lengths with success. 

A luncheon was tendered to the visitors at the 
Savannah Hotel by the Savannah lumbermen and sup- 
ply people. 

After the concluding session, at which general mar- 
ket conditions were discussed, the visitors were driven 
about historic Savannah by the local lumbermen. 


LUMBER INTERESTS CONSOLIDATED 


Vast Southern Holdings to Be Placed Un- 
der Central Control 





SAVANNAH, GA., March 28.—Merging of vast lumber 
interests in the Savannah district, to effect a general 
revival of the lumber industry in the Southeast, began 
to assume definite form when the Port Wentworth Lum- 
ber Company was organized with a capitalization of 
$1,900,090, and announcement made of further plans to 
unite several corporations whose interests are centered 
in this section. 

I. H. Fetty, of Kansas City, Mo., was elected president 
of the Port Wentworth Lumber Company. He will 
doubtless become president also of other allied corpo- 
rations, plans for the creation of which are now nearing 
completion. Millions of dollars worth of timber hold- 
ings and operating equipment will, if these plans mate- 
rialize, be brought under the direction of a more cen- 
tralized control, with every prospect that the near future 
will develop an era of unprecedented progress in this 
industry. 

The company organized will control chiefly the prop- 
erty previously operated by the Great Eastern Lumber 
Company. The entire directorate was not announced, but 
five of the members will be: I. H. Fetty, president of the 
company; James Iinbrie, New York banker, and directing 
head of the Savannah & Northwestern Railroad, who has 
been in Savannah several days in connection with the 
proposed readjustment of the lumber interests in the 
Southern territory; George S. Lewis, banker, of Holyoke, 
Mass.; R. B. Moffat, banker, New York, and H. G. 
Levick, banker, Boston. 

I. H. Fetty, the president, was formerly manager of 
the lumber department of the Central Coal & Coke 
Company, of Kansas City. He will move to Savannah 
in the near future, it is announced, when he will assume 
direction of the affairs of three large lumber corpora- 
tions, operating with this city as headquarters, these 
being the Great Eastern, now known as the Port Went- 
worth; the Southern Seaboard Lumber Corporation, and 
the Hilton-Dodge Lumber Company. 

As one of the most important steps in the joining of 
the section’s lumber forces, it is learned that arrange- 
ments have been practically perfected for the organiza- 
tion of the Savannah River Lumber Company. It is 
under this head, according to authoritative information, 
that the properties of a number of corporations will be 
united. These will include the holdings of the Southern 
Seaboard Lumber Corporation, certain properties of the 
Hilton-Dodge Lumber Company lying along the Savannah 
River, and much other valuable property. The interests 
of several lumber companies will be concerned in the 
consolidation under this new corporation. 

Reorganization of the Hilton-Dodge Lumber Company 
is expected to follow closely on the sale of this concern’s 
immense holdings on April 3 and 4. The Carolina prop- 
erties will be sold on the earlier date and the Georgia 
interests on April 4. Bondholders of this corporation 
several days ago designated Mr. Fetty as president of 
a company to be formed after the sale of the property, 
through action of the court. It is the announced plan 
of the bondholders to bid the property in and immedi- 
ately reorganize for the inauguration of a new era of 
development. The receivers of the Hilton-Dodge Lum- 
ber Company, which was organized with a capitalization 
of $8,000,000, are R. H. Knox, of Savannah, and George 
S. Lewis, of Holyoke, Mass. 

Members of the large party of capitalists, lumbermen, 
bankers and others, who are engaged in completing plans 
for bringing about this reorganization are not disposed 
to publish details of the consolidation. The organization 
of the Port Wentworth Lumber Company was the only 
part of the entire move that has been brought to com- 
pletion. Consummation of the whole project to unite 
the lumber interests of the section naturally must in a 
measure await the court sale of’ the Hilton-Dodge 
properties. 


PBB BID DIDI I I I 


AccorpDiIngG to United States consular reports the con- . 
sular district of Patras, Greece, presents a fair market 
for the ordinary small split wooden hoops that are used 
to make currant barrels and cases. The supply formerly 
bought from Sicily consisted of chestnut hoops about one 
inch in diameter with the bark left on. This market con- 
sumes about 2,500,000 hoops a year. The customs duty is 
about 10 eents a bundle of 100 pounds weight. 
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That it is necessary for us to argue with the people 
of this State in order to secure a larger appropriation 
of the public moneys for the protection of our forests 
from the ravages of fire is sufficient proof of the fact 
that they do not realize the value of our forest areas, 
their importance commercially or the tremendous losses 
that have been suffered from fire in the past. There- 
fore, in approaching this subject, it seems highly nec- 
essary that a foundation should be laid for our argu- 
ment by the giving of some facts and figures that will 
arrest the attention of the public and convince it of 
the necessity of taking some decisive steps looking 
toward the protection of our fast diminishing timber 
areas. 

The public has been taught the necessity of adequate 
fire protection in cities and villages because the losses 
by fire are brought home to it with great force. When 
buildings catch fire the alarm spreads rapidly and aid 
comes from all directions. In the country, town or 
city the cry for help has a ready response and every 
effort is made to save life and property, as there 
exists a strong sentiment against loss by fire of build- 
ings and their contents. On the other hand the boiling 
smoke of a forest fire rolls up from the woods or 
mountain side; no alarm is given by shout or bell; no 
crowd nor firemen rush to the scene. Men and 
women go on about their business. Some look at it 
indifferently, others gaze with admiration at the size 
and brilliancy of the flames or the enormous clouds of 
smoke rolling heavily upward. They may not feel that 
damage is being done because they do not realize the 
injury to forests from fire. They may not, and often 
do not, care and yet they are gazing upon a source of 
destruction from which the people of the State suffer 
an immense loss every year. 

The injury is of such a nature that it does not come 
so close to them as that from loss of other property. 
For example, we live in our houses built especially for 
our comfort and at an expense of money and hard 
work; our farm lands yield us provisions and products 
that can be quickly turned into money and any injury 
to these possessions affects us at once. But the.benefits 
of our forest are not so direct and visible to the people 
and therefore if the forests burn the loss is not felt so 
quickly. A stand of young timber may burn over 
and no marked damage show at a glance; a majority 
of the trees may put out leaves the following spring 
and the area appear full of life. The same wood burns 
over every few years and still shows, especially at a 
distance, a good cover of leafy treetops in the summer, 
and yet this stand of young trees has suffered and 
will continue to suffer as long as the fire continues 
to run through it. Parts of bark on the butts have 
been scorched and have died; the dead places, giving 
rise to disease, produce rotten and hollow butts that 
stay with the stand throughout its lifetime and render 
a big percentage of the timber unfit for lumber. A 
great many trees break off at the ground because the 
stump has been weakened by fire leaving it open to 
attack by insects, fungi or disease of some sort. 

The sawmill operator is well acquainted with these 
defects whether he thinks of the cause or not, and in 
buying timber all of these things have to be taken 
into consideration. 


Fire Loss Statistics Inadequate 


In preparing statistics of our losses by forest fires 
mere figures are altogether inadequate. We can only 
estimate and record the losses based upon the value 
of the timber actually standing at the time of the fire, 
but who can estimate the destruction of seedlings, the 
robbing the soil of its humus which makes the land 
rich for agricultural purposes, the destruction of what 
would otherwise be covert for wild game and shelter 
for the birds that are so necessary to agricultural 
success? But figuring the losses in dollars, we are safe 
in making the broad general statement that more 
timber actually standing has been destroyed in Mich- 
igan by fire than has ever been manufactured for the 
use of its people. The average annual loss in the 
United States from forest fires has been in the neigh- 
borhood of $25,000,000 and approximately 10,000,000 
acres of timberlands are burned over yearly. During 
1911-12 forest fires in Michigan alone destroyed approx- 
imately $3,500,000 worth of timber. 

When we compare with these tremendous losses the 
appropriations made by the various States for forest 
fire prevention they look pitifully small. Maine ap- 
propriates $70,000; New Hampshire $20,000; Massachu- 
setts $25,000; Connecticut $2,500; New York $75,000; 
New Jersey $75,000; Pennsylvania $25,000; Maryland 
$5,000; Wisconsin in 1915 appropriated $200,000 for 
the use of its conservation commission for general 
purposes; Minnesota appropriates $75,000 for fire pre- 
vention; Washington $38,000; Oregon $25,000. Besides 
these appropriations the Federal Government has ap- 
propriated $200,000 to be used in codperation with the 
States in fire prevention work. Also the different 
lumbermen’s associations of the various States appro- 
priate considerable for this work. Michigan appro- 
priates $20,000 for this work and this is supplemented 
by the moneys appropriated by lumbermen’s associa- 
tions, which amount to $27,028.19. Though these 
figures are small in comparison with the tremendous 
work to be done yet they are full of hope because they 


* Address delivered before Michigan Forest Fire 
Conference at Lansing, March 14. 


“More State Revenue for Fire Protection” 


[By W. T. Culver, of Ludington, Mich.] 





are of recent creation and indicate a great awakening 
among the people to the necessity of protecting our 
forest areas. The appropriations made by the eastern 
States were entirely due to the fright given them by 
the great fires of 1908 in the Northeast while the de- 
structive fires in the lake regions in 1910 had an imme- 
diate effect on the appropriations of the western 
States. Another encouraging feature is the evidence 
of a growing desire upon the part of Federal and 
State governments and private associations to ¢o- 
operate in the work of fire prevention. 

The Federal Government has, through section 2 of 
the Weeks law, recognized the importance of codperat- 
ing with the States in the protection of forested water- 
sheds of navigable streams. Forest fires, by destroy- 
ing the soil cover, bring about erosion in rough coun- 
try with consequent silting up of river channels and 
loss of navigability. The fire problem on such water- 
sheds becomes, therefore, one of broad national im- 
portance. There are private fire protective associa- 
tions in practically every timbered State. Idaho has 
five; Oregon has seventeen and Michigan has two. 
All of these associations codperate with the State in 
this work. The Federal Government is protecting, 
as far as appropriations for the purpose permit, a net 
area of 165,000,000 acres. Twenty of the States are 
protecting 100,000,000 acres of their own lands and 
those of private owners. Thirty timber associations 
are protecting 25,000,000 acres. In 1912, as a result 
of organized protection on all of these areas, the loss 
on national forests was kept down to $75,000 and on 
State and private lands to less than $200,000. On this 
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basis the appropriations made for fire prevention rep- 
resent the best paying investment in history. 

But in considering the appropriations made and 
comparing them with the tremendous annual losses | 
am afraid we are too apt to allow ourselves to be mis- 
led by figures and deluded by the idea that the mere 
appropriation of dollars makes for fire protection. We 
are too apt to make our comparisons and do our 
figuring with the dollar as the sole standard. We 
must not forget that we are dealing with people as 
well as with dollars and that in this country the 
people are, by far, the more important of the two. 
In considering any means or methods for the reduction 
of losses in our forests the education of the people to 
a& proper appreciation of the necessity should be our 
first care. I am not just sure that I favor placing 
any additional burden upon the taxpayers of the State 
for this work but I do favor most heartily the adop- 
tion of a policy which will in time make the people 
their own fire wardens by means of a proper educa- 
tional campaign with that purpose in view. There 
is now available through State and private appropria- 
tions nearly $50,000 and it seems to me that this 
sum, if judiciously expended, should be sufficient for 
the purpose. 

In another part of this paper I spoke of the codpera- 
tion between the Federal Government, State govern- 
ments and private associations; I now want to speak 
of codperation on, the part of the people. Any plan 
that fails to take in the public as an effective unit in 
the scheme of fire prevention I believe to be funda- 
mentally wrong. Some very effective work has been 
done along this line in Michigan through the forest 
scout movernent and I believe this movement is going 
to be productive of great results in the future as the 
point of least resistance in all public education is the 
younger generation. I understand that several thou- 
sand boys have already been enrolled in this organiza- 
tion and I would like to see the entire boy scout con- 
tingent of the State enrolled. I think if we would 
give our boys more useful employment of this char- 
acter the crop of bad boys would show a sharp reduc- 
tion. Boys naturally like the woods; they have keen 
eyes and inquiring minds and a boy will see twice as 
much in one trip through the woods as a man will see 
in three. They are active and energetic and a run 
of two or three miles is just fun for a healthy boy. If 
he discovers a fire that is too big for him to handle he 
will just naturally hit the grit for the nearest town 
and, believe me, the original Marathon runner has 
nothing on a healthy American boy when it comes to 
a long, hard run. Another source of education that 
should not be overlooked is the public schools. 


I believe that more of the work of fire protection 
and prevention should be required of the township and 
county officials. This will remove considerable of the 
burden from the State and place it upon the shoulders 
of those most nearly concerned in the preservation of 
our forests. The timber within the boundaries of the 


township or county is an asset for that township or . 


county and the larger part of the burden of preserving 
it from fire should fall upon the local authorities. We 
are all too prone to ‘‘pass the buck’’ up to the State 
and delude ourselves with the idea that it won’t cost 
us anything if we can get the State to pay it. I have 
nothing but praise for the work already done and I am 
simply trying in my humble way to suggest some ideas 
that may help to carry the work forward with increas- 
ing speed. 











[Eprror’s Note: Mr. Claffey is secretary of the Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association and the cases that he 
cites should prove valuable to the manufacturer, to the 
lumber dealer, to the architect, and the builder.] 

Oak flooring troubles originate from many causes. 
Oak flooring is made in a scientific way, and the dif- 
ferent processes from the rough oak lumber to the fin- 
ished flooring are subjected to the most careful inspec- 
tion and scientific tests. The object of this article is 
to cite actual cases that have come under our observa- 
tion through an expert inspector whose sole duty is to 
investigate complaints on oak flooring. This inspector 
is employed by manufacturers and has qualified as an 
expert on oak flooring. 

In Detroit not long ago he was called upon to 
examine an oak floor that had bad crevices every 8 
inches. He went to the cellar and found that the sub- 
floor ran parallel to the oak flooring. The boards in 
the sub-floor were 8 inches in width. The sub-floor 
shrank as most sub-floors do with the result that it 
made the crevices appear in the oak flooring. The floor 
layer that laid the floors remarked tnat he never laid 
oak flooring before and thought that he was laying 
them the proper way. The contractor was forced to 
take up the oak floors at considerable expense and new 
floors were laid the proper way, or at right angles to 
the sub-floor. 

In Chieago recently oak floors were laid in a large 
apartment building while the doors and windows were 
not yet in place. The flooring for about two weeks 
was spread about in bundles in the different rooms 
and rain and snow drifted in on the bundles. The re- 
sult was that many pieces absorbed moisture near the 
ends, and when the floors were Jaid bad looking crev- 
ices appeared. No attempt was made by the contrac- 
tors or owners to heat the building. The time was in 
December. The owner claimed that he was unable to 


Oak Flooring and Floor Laying Troubles | 


[By W. L. Claffey of Chicago] 





get the heating system installed and did not know that 
it made much difference whether a building should be 
heated or not for oak flooring laying. The superinten- 
dent of the job representing the architect made no 
report to the architect on this condition. Some of the 
floors had to be torn up and replaced with new floors 
at considerable expense to the owner. 

A ease in Toledo disclosed the fact that a floor layer 
used a heavy sledge hammer in driving up pieces. He 
drove the pieces up so tight that the floor had the ap- 
pearance of waves. The superintendent of the job 
informed the floor layer at the time that he was driv- 
ing it too tight, but the warning was not heeded. The 
result was that the whole floor had to be torn up and 
replaced. 

At Cleveland a few months ago a beautiful oak floor 
was badly damaged by improper nailing. -The nails 
were driven at an angle of about 90 degrees which 
made it almost impossible to drive the pieces up snug. 
Many bad erevices appeared. When the owner was 
advised that nails should be driven at an angle of about 
50 degrees and when it was demonstrated to him in 
some of the rooms that had not been laid how the 
strips drove up after nailing at this angle, he compelled 
the contractor to tear up the floors in three rooms. 
They were replaced at the expense of the contractor. 
The contractor, we found out later, was a novice at 
the floor laying game, in fact, it was his first venture. 


In Evanston, Ill., a few weeks ago oak floors were 
being laid and the floor layer complained to the owner 
that pieces would not fit up snug. Our inspector went 
to the job and found that the flooring layer was. not 
driving the nails below the tongue. Most of these 
nails extended 14-inch above the tongue, and the result 
was that they held the next piece out. As soon as 
the nails were countersunk or driven down further the 
pieces fitted up perfectly. The case brought out the 
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fact that this was about the second job the floor layer 
ever had. The owner now is suing the contractor for 
new floors. 


At St. Louis, Mo., about six months ago a ballroom 
was laid with oak flooring amid the worst possible con- 
ditions. The owner issued -instructions that the floor 
should be finished by Christmas in order to have a 
ball! that was widely advertised. The contractor was 
an experienced flooring man, informed the owner that 
he would not, under any circumstances lay the floor- 
ing, owing to the plaster being green and damp, to- 
gether with the sub-floor covered with wet cement. The 
owner then took the matter into his own hands and 
canceled the flooring contract with this contractor and 
engaged another one and had the floors laid with the 
result that in two weeks time the floor started to buckle 
up, making it unfit for a dance floor. The owner then 
went back to the first contractor and gave him full 
authority to go ahead and make a good job, regardless 
of the time of opening up. The entire floor had to be 
torn up and replaced at an enormous expense to the 
owner. 

Another case in Springfield, Ill., brought out the fact 
that oak flooring was laid even before the plaster work 
was started. Thin building paper was placed over the 
oak floors, and the plaster work was finished. In a 
very short time the oak flooring started to bulge up 
in revolt, caused by the moisture absorbed from the 
wet plaster. The eight floors in the house had to be 
torn up and replaced. In this particular case the archi- 
tect was entirely to blame, as he issued instructions to 
the contractors to have the oak floors laid first and 
the plaster work done afterward. 

At Kansas City this winter a beautiful oak floor in 
a large, expensive residence, was badly damaged, chiefly 
caused by the dealer who stored the oak flooring in 
an open shed exposed to the elements. All the ends 
absorbed moisture fully y, of an inch. When this 
flooring was laid it naturally left large crevices start- 
ing at the ends to about twelve inches from the ends. 
When all the facts of the case were presented to the 
architect, the architect placed the blame upon the dealer 
for the improper housing of oak flooring. 


Floor layers, before they start on an oak flooring 
job, should invariably make a rule to look into the 


proposition before proceeding. First, examine the con- 
dition of the plaster and the sub-floor to ascertain if 
thoroughly dry. Second, examine the oak flooring to 
find out if it has absorbed any moisture at the lumber 
yard, or in transit. Third, if in winter, see that the 
temperature of the rooms is about 70 degrees and that 
they have been that warm for a week or ten days 
with the oak flooring in bundles in the different rooms. 
If this is done it certainly would eliminate a great 
many of the flooring troubles and save unnecessary 
expense. 


ENCOURAGING PROPER FORESTRY 





Wisconsin Commission Ready to Co-operate with Land 
Owners in Reforestation and Modern Practices 


OsHKOSH, WIs., March 28.—The forestry branch of 
the conservation committee, created by legislative enact- 
ment, last year’s session, desires to codperate with the 
owners of woodlots and timber tracts and is now prepared 
to give special attention to the different phases of for- 
estry that are of interest to those who desire to improve 
their wooded or bare acres by planting trees, or by intro- 
ducing practical forestry methods. Lumbermen in north- 
ern Wisconsin had the innovation as one of the best 
ever yet taken up by the State as it promises incalculable 
wealth for future generations which in a measure may 
compensate the waste of preceding generations in the 
obliteration of forest tracts in Wisconsin and neighbor- 
ing States. 

On request to the commission an expert forester will 
make a personal examination of the land, in company 
with the owner, tenant or farm superintendent. Where 
tracts are small, the entire area will be carefully cruised 
and such trees indicated for cutting as would bring about 
the desired results from the standpoint of proper forestry 
practice. If the tracts are a hundred acres or over in 
extent the forester will lay off sample plots of suitable 





size to demonstrate the proper handling of the woods in 
each type of the stand and trees of undesirable species 
will be marked for removal. Recommendations for man 
agement of the areas, no matter how small, will be em- 
bodied in a brief report and forwarded to the owner as 
soon as practicable after the examination. 

Similarly, advice will be given as to the best methods 
of replanting open lands, the replanting of areas cut 
over, planting among thin stands, and under planting 
to preserve or create good forest conditions. The more 
important features of a planting plan are given as: 
Location, area of site to be planted, purpose of planta 
tion, detailed recommendations for planting, which in 
clude cost of plant stock, cost of planting, method of 
planting, care and protection, species and spacing and 
method of; subsequent treatment. 

The commission is also to furnish a speaker for any 
organization wishing to arrange a lecture on forestry. It 
is urged that wherever possible the meeting be preceded 
or followed by a field excursion in which the lecturer can 
make definite suggestions, as a field trip greatly increases 
the helpfulness of the meeting. Applications for advice 
and cooperation should be addressed to the conservation 
commission at Madison. The only expense connected 
with the inspection and lecture work will be the necessary 
traveling expenses and maintenance from the nearest 
previous inspection. 

In order to encourage farmers and other land owners 
to plant idle and waste land in this State the conserva- 
tion commission is growing trees for forest planting on 
a large scale which will be sold at the approximate cost 
for raising. Trees are available at the following prices 
per thousand: Four-year-old white pine transplants, $4; 
three-year-old white pine transplants, $3.50; white pine 
seedlings, two years old, $1.50; Scotch pine transplants, 
four years, three year and two year seedlings, respect- 
ively, $4, $3.50 and $1.50. The prices range the same 
for norway spruce and red pine. The commission must be 
informed of the character of the land as regards topog- 
raphy, kind of soil, original growth, present growth, and 
previous use of land. A bulletin on forest planting in 
Wisconsin will soon be available and may be obtained on 
request. , 





DEATH TAKES WELL 


WILLIAM EDDY BARNS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 28.—The death of William 
Eddy Barns, editor of the St. Louis Lumberman, at his 
home in St. Louis March 24, at 11:30 a. m., was a great 
shock to his many friends, not only in St. Louis but all 
over the country. While it was known he was ill and had 
been for a couple of weeks, it was thought he was recov- 
ering and getting along nicely, until early on the day of 
his death, when he had a sinking spell and his death 
came a few hours later. 

Few were better known in lumber circles than William 
Eddy Barns and his face was a familiar one at all the 
lumber .conventions held in the various sections of the 
country for many years. The last that he attended was 
that of the Southern Pine Association, held in New Or- 
leans, February 23 and 24. 

Mr. Barns was born at Vevay, Ind., August 29, 1853, 
and pursued his early education while living in that city 
with his parents, R. M. and Susan Smead Barns. He 
finished his preparatory course at the Greensburg (Ind.) 
high school and matriculated in the Illinois Wesleyan 
University at Bloomington, from which he was gradu- 
ated with the degree of Bachelor of Science, in 1872. 
All through his professional career he has been identified 
with journalism, 

After his graduation he became the city editor of the 
Daily Republican, at Decatur, Ill., and continued his 
connection with that paper during 1872 and 1873. In 
the year following he represented the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean as correspondent, with headquarters in New Or- 
leans, La. In 1875 he came to St. Louis to assume the 
assistant editorship of the Central Christian Advocate. 
lie served on that publication for about nine years and 
then left to become the editor of the Age of Steel, St. 
Louis, and continued with the latter from 1886 until 
i302. He has continuously been the editor of the St. 
Louis Lwmberman since 1886 and was the president of 
the Journal of Commerce Company, which publishes that 
paper. Mr. Barns was a close student of questions of 
capital and labor and was the author of a volume pub- 
l'shed in 1885 under the title of ‘‘Labor Problems.’’ 
‘he following year he edited a second, related volume 
entitled ‘* Nobody Knows.’’ 

While previous experience in journalism well qualified 

in for the conduct of the St. Louis Lumberman, his 

oad and comprehensive study of matters pertaining to 
‘he industry that his paper represented made him par- 
larly competent to handle a subject that is of vital 
‘ierest to an extensive proportion of the population. 

''S opinions were largely received as authority, so com- 

‘chensive was his investigation, so logical his deduc- 

ns and so clear his reasoning. 

Not only in his capacity as editor of a lumber news- 

‘er and author was Mr. Barns known to the lumber 
de. He was secretary of the Federal Rate Regulation 
ociation and for many years was secretary of the St. 
‘ovis Lumbermen’s Exchange. He also served as a mem- 
of the jury of awards on forestry at the Louisiana 
‘chase Exposition. He gave close study to questions 
ict to the statesman and the men of affairs are of 
“inl importance and at all times kept abreast with the 
he ‘! thinking men of the age. } 

‘ir. Barns held-membership in the American Economic 
As ‘ociation, and that his interests extended beyond ques- 
tions of trade and commerce was shown by his member- 
ship in the Wisconsin Historical Society. He also was a 





KNOWN EDITOR OF LUMBER NEWSPAPER 


THE LATE WILLIAM EDDY BARNS, OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


member of the St. Louis Railway, the Engineers’ and 
Mercantile clubs and gave allegiance to the Republican 
party, for his comprehensive study of the questions of 
the day led him to the belief that its principles best 
conserved the national welfare. He found his rest and 
recreation in aquatic .sports and literature and was the 
possessor of a fine library with the contents of which he 
was largely familiar. 

In 1892 Mr. Barns was one of a half dozen men who 
organized the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo; he after- 
ward served as Snark of the Universe. 

He was noted for his love of birds and wild animals, 
and at Cedar Lodge, North Point, Mich., which was his 
summer home, are drinking fountains for birds and a 
large number of birdhouses. a uk 

Striking characteristics of Mr. Barns were his sin- 
cerity and his engaging personality. He had a dignity 
of manner that was effective but never repelling, and 
while close intimacy with him was accorded to but few 
his friendships were cordial, firm and dependable. He 
was a welcome visitor wherever he was known, largely be- 
cause he was a source of interesting information, more 
largely perhaps because he was genuinely esteemed for 
his personal charm. An unusual tribute to that charm 
lay in the fact that it was not weakened by his courage- 
ous—at times blunt—expressions of personal opinion 
that’ almost as soon as expressed were forgiven by those 





affected, who were aware of the honesty of purpose be- 
hind them. 

Mr. Barns married in Bloomington, IIll., November 1, 
1875, Miss Mattie M. Rowe, who died in St. Louis two 
years later, leaving a son, Frank Rowe Barns, now of 
Chicago. On October 28, 1880, Mr. Barns married Louise 
Goode Gillett at Indianapolis, Ind. Mrs. Barns is the 
granddaughter of the first graduate of the United States 
Naval Academy and a daughter of Lieut. Frank Gillett, 
also of the United States navy, who died in Rio Janeiro, 
Brazil, in 1879. His second marriage resulted in the 
birth of one child, Helen Gillett Barns. 

A large number of telegrams of condolence were re- 
ceived at the office of the St. Louis Lumberman on Fri- 
day afternoon and during Saturday of last week and 
letters came in by the score with each mail. 

Among the early telegrams received were messages 
from the following: 


C. J. Mansfield, Warren, Ark.; Nelson McLeod; Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company, New Orleans, La.; National Hard- 
wood Association, Chicago; E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Lucius E. Fuller and B. A. Johnson, Chicago; North 
Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va.; West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association; J. J. Newman Lumber Company, Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss.; executive officers Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany Kansas City, Mo.; New York Lumber Trade Journal, 
New York; staff of the Southern Lumberman, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Retail Lumberman, Kansas City, Mo.; E. C. Hole, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago; Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, Cincinnati, Ohio; Arkansas 
Soft Pine Bureau, Little Rock, Ark. 


Letters of condolence were received from the follow- 
ing, among the many: 


C. I. Millard, Norfolk, Va.; E. H. Defebaugh, editor Barrel 
& Box, Chicago; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, R 
Anderson, publisher Packages, 
White, Kansas City, Mo.; N. A. Gladding, of E. C. Atkins 
& Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; J. A. Meyer, Consolidated Saw- 
mill Company, St. Louis; Henry C. Fuller, associate editor 
Southern Industrial & Lumber Review, Houston, Tex. 


Chicago; W. R. 
Milwaukee, Wis.; J. B. 


The funeral was held at 2 o’clock Sunday afternoon 
from 5465 Delmar Boulevard, the residence of a close 
personal friend, and was conducted by Rev. George 
Mackay, an Episcopalian clergyman of Canton, Ill. 
The body was put into the receiving vault at Belle- 
fontaine cemetery. 

The active pallbearers were: 

J. E. Gatewood, P. F. Cook, Oliver Bright, C. F. Haines, 
Cc. D. Johnson, Dr. Hermann von Schrenck and Dr. M. F. 


Arbuckle, all of St. Louis, and M. B. Nelson, of Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The honorary pallbearers were: 

J. H. Carrall, C. M. Jennings, W. T. Ferguson, Thomas W 
Fry, Louis Werner, S. H. Fullerton, Frank R. Pierce, N. W 
McLeod, Stewart Scott, sr., H. A. Nelgner, of St. Louis; 
W. A. Pickering, J. M. Bernardin, J. B. White, Frank Moss, 
J. H. Foresman, Kansas City, Mo.; George E. Watson and 
Robert H. Downman, of New Orleans, La.; John H. Kirby, 
Houston, Tex.; B. A. Johnson, Chicago. 


The Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis was offi- 
cially represented by the following: 

Division A (yellow pine retailers)—Julius Seidel, J. A. 
Reheis, R. E. Gruner, 8. J. Gavin. 

Division B (hardwood yards)—Thomas E. Powe, G. M. 
Hibbard, C. M. Jennings, George E. W. Luhermann. 

Division C (yellow pine manufacturers and wholesalers) — 
T. C. Whitmarsh, E. C. Robinson, C. A. Antrim, B. V. Van 
Cleave. ; 

Division D (commission firms)—W. H. Elbring, R. J. Fine, 
Hans Wachsmuth, W. B. Switzer. 


(Concluded on Page 68) 
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SYSTEMATIZING BUSINESS 


Federal Commission Helps Solve Problems— 
Trade Co-operating to Beneficial Ends 








The latest of a series of addresses by Edward N. 
Hurley, vice chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, was delivered before the Boston Commercial 
Club on Tuesday evening of this week, and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been supplied with a copy 
of his remarks upon that occasion. 

The subject matter of this series of addresses has 
remained much the same, with some progressive re- 
vision, however; and he said some things on this 
occasion in Boston that were substantially identical 
with portions of his address made before the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago on January 25, which 
was printed upon the front page and continued to an 
inside page of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of January 
29, 1916. Certain phases of the business problem 
were, however, given greater emphasis in his latest 
address, and justify the following extracts: 


Government and business are and should be mutually help- 
ful. Through a period of years the Government has been 
gradually extending its machinery of helpfulness to different 
groups upon whose prosperity depends in a large degree the 
prosperity of the country. To adjust, adjudicate and deter- 
mine the questions that arise between shippers and carriers 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was _ established. 
Through it the railroads and the shippers alike can secure 
prompt and definite rulings as to what they can and can not 
do. The fruit growers of the country, the farmers’ coépera- 
tive elevator associations, the dairy producers’ associations 
receive aid, advice and rulings on important questions from 
the Department of Agriculture, and all are urged to coép- 
erate to benefit their conditions. Now the bankers, through 
the Federal Reserve Board, can receive authoritative deci- 
sions as to their powers and duties. All of this is of 
general benefit to the whole country. 

To do for the manufacturer and merchant what these 
other agencies do for the groups to which I have referred 
was what President Wilson had in mind when he recom- 
mended to Congress the creation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

+ = @ ‘ 

We found from a preliminary investigation that 200,000 
corporations out of a total of 260,000 engaged in the manu- 
facturing and mercantile business of the United States were 
eking out an existence; 100,000 of them did not earn a 
penny. Out of 60,000 successful corporations doing a busi- 
ness of $100,000 a year over 30,000 charged off no depreci- 
ation whatever. Only 10 perecent of our manufacturers and 
merchants know the actual cost to manufacture and sell 
their products; 40 percent estimate what their costs are, 
and 50 percent have no method, but price their goods arbi- 
trarily. There were over 22,000 business failures in the 
United States last year; more than 20,000 of them were 


small concerns. 
* ae * 


With all the attention*that has been given to business the 
last fifteen years it is a remarkable fact that today there are 
no comprehensive data available, no constructive material 
at hand to furnish to a manufacturer, merchant or trade 
association desiring to improve the unsatisfactory conditions 
in their industry. Without such data it is impossible to 
make recommendations to Congress for helpful, constructive 
legislation. 

* * 
Business Coédperating with Commission 


During the last year business men appearing before the 
Federal Trade Commission have presented many of their 
problems and as a business man it has been particularly 
gratifying to me not to have had a question presented that 
did not show honesty of purpose and straightforwardness in 
every way. From this experience I know that we will con- 
tinue to receive codperation from the business world. 

In the Federal Trade Commission’s investigation on foreign 
trade most of the information was supplied with unusual 
promptness from business men, who spent a great deal of 
time in giving us facts and figures regarding actual condi- 
tions existing in foreign markets and the difficulties expe- 
rienced in competing with our foreign neighbors. This re- 
port is on the press and will be published in a few days and 
I hope it will be useful to the business men of the country. 
It could not have been published without their hearty coép- 
eration. 

Is this not evidence that Government and business have a 
better understanding and both recognize in order to do big 
things they must have the same object in view and have 
confidence in each other? I believe these conditions exist 
today, and if they continue the problems will be easy to solve 
and will make the effort worth while. 

The Association of Public Accountants has appointed an 
advisory board to confer with the Federal Trade Commission 
on matters pertaining to standard forms of accounting. 
The National Association of Credit Men has also appointed 
a committee to confer with us at any time on request. 

a tk a 
Trade Associations 

Commercial clubs, boards of trade, trade associations, 
manufacturing associations, and similar organizations con- 
stitute a most potent influence for accomplishing the ends 
for which they have been organized. 

There are about 6,500 commercial, industrial, and trading 
organizations in this country. These include 2,500 chambers 
of commerce, commercial clubs, boards of trade, and similar 
promotive business organizations; a thousand manufacturing 
and mercantile associations of a general character compris- 
ing business concerns in a number of different industries, 
such as State manufacturers’ associations, credit associations 
etc.; and about 3,000 trade associations—groups of business 
men in particular manufacturing, mining or mercantile in- 
dustries. 

The commercial club, the board of trade, the chamber of 
commerce, attempt to bring together business men of all 
lines for the many kinds of codperative endeavor so neces- 
sary for the progress of a business community. The general 
manufacturers’ and merchants’ association fills a_ similar 
need for the broad manufacturing or mercantile field; while 
trade associations consist of concerns in particular indus- 
tries, and include manufacturing, mercantile, and producing 
associations; national and even international associations, 
and State and local associations. 


Their Field of Activity 
The activities of all these business organizations are mani- 
fold, and the business done by their members runs into the 
billions. These groups of associated business men are putting 


forth special efforts to improve systems of cost accounting 
bettering their processes of manufacture, standardizing their 
output, obtaining credit information, and endeavoring to 
advance the welfare of their employees, and are bound to 
be most important factors in our country’s development in 
the course of the next few years. 

Special commendation should be given to associations that 
are endeavoring to build up industry in these constructive 
ways. Successful production and successful merchandising 
require many steps in the process of changing the form of 
the raw materials, and putting the product on the market at 
a figure adequate to cover the cost of production and the 
cost of selling and net some profit to the producer, without 
charging the consumer an excessive price; and neither the 
individual manufacturer nor the Government alone can work 
out the many serious economic and business problems in- 
volved so successfully as can a group of associated producers, 
laboring together in coéperation. These associations, when 
conducted intelligently and rationally, with the thought of 
bringing about improved business conditions, will make it 
possible for our industries to compete in price and quality in 
the markets of the world. 

Trade associations should not only be encouraged to in- 
crease their membership, but should be furnished by the 
Government with complete statistics in their particular line 
and should be assisted in every way to develop and stabilize 
the industry. 

* * * 


Industrial preparedness and the mobilizing of our indus- 
tries in case of war can be accomplished and developed more 
rapidly through trade associations than by any other method. 
It is recognized that the foreign trade of Germany, France 
and England could not have been developed so thoroughly 
if it were not for the trade association. If we are to be 
important factors in the world’s commerce, the trade associ- 


ation must be encouraged. 
* * * 


There should be a greater degree of organization and of 
mutual helpfulness in all lines of trade and industry, so 
that American business may be welded into a commercial 
and industrial whole; the part of the Government being to 
codperate with busines men, on request, to bring about the 
results that will benefit business and hence promote our 
national welfare. 

The address concluded with a study of the foreign 
trade field, indicating what has been accomplished in 
this field by England and Germany through the close 
cooperation of strong trade associations. 





RULES ON DIVIDEND DISTRIBUTION 


Policyholders of Mutual Insurance Company in Same 
Class Entitled to Like Percentages 





OsHKOSH, WIs., March 28.—Under a ruling of In- 
surance Commissioner M. J. Cleary policyholders of a 
mutual company in the same class will be entitled to 
a like percentage of dividend, based upon the premium 
contribution of the several policyholders. The decision 
is given in the case of the John H. Kaiser Lumber 
Company against the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Company of Illinois. The complaint charges that 
Wisconsin policyholders engaged in logging or sawmill 
operations were placed in Class B and a dividend of 
10 percent was declared to that class. Policyholders 
engaged in the same lines in Michigan were placed 
in Class A and a dividend of 25 percent was declared to 
all policyholders in Class A. The complaint specifically 
charged that Wisconsin policyholders were discrimi- 
nated against and that such discrimination is in vio- 
lation of law. The decision of Insurance Commissioner 
Cleary upholds the reasonableness of the complaint, as 
follows: 

After reviewing the law and giving thought and consider- 
ation to the subject, I hold that a mutual company may 
classify its risks and apply to each class or each risk a rate 
which, taking into account all the material facts connected 
with the risk or the class, will measure the cost of the 
liability assumed and which will put each insurer in the class 
upon an equal basis with every other insurer in the mutual 
company, such leveling of rates and interest to be based upon 
a classification and rate made prior to the placing of the 
insurance. — e J zs 

The principle lies at the foundation of mutual insur- 
ance and gives to it its name of ‘‘mutuality.” Each person 
who insures shall be liable, ratably and proportionately, for 
all liability of the insurance company, and shall share on a 
like basis in the distribution of its assets, whenever assets 
of the company are to be distributed. 








WILL IT OPEN THE DOOR? 














From the New York ‘‘Evening Telegram.” 


CENSUS SHOWS LUMBER CUT 


Figures Give Production of Mills with Out. 
put of a Million Feet and More 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 27.—The United Stites 
Forest Service today for the first time in its reports of 
the 1915 census of the lumber cut announees figures for 
the production of all sawmills cutting 1,000,000 feet and 
over which have submitted their reports. 

The Service also gives additional figures of the cut of 
mills with a capacity of 5,000,000 feet or more. 

Separate figures are presented of the eut of southern 
yellow pine and Douglas fir by the same class of mills 
in the principal producing States. In the figures com- 
paring the cut of identical mills, mills idle one of the 
two years were included, with the exception of mills eut- 
ing out. 

Production of Identical Mills Cutting 5,000,000 and Over 
in Either 1915 or 1914 

























Production 
. of Same 
‘ Number Production Mills 
State— of Mills M. Ft. M. Ft. 
WOSNINSGON. k.66 i s-cee ews 139 3,227,065 3,174,449 
NONEEUIN (tris cies nln sia kos: t aw bot 57 1,353,671 1,491,594 
EE: ns 5464 vaancre 50 1,017,172 1,145,931 
RORIMEO os iss i6 5s Ne 90 4a 48 OR 20 573,180 534,492 
RINSE ooo nk a ons cis SS wns 2 252,711 3 253,364 
Colorado and S. Dakota.. é 33,738 35,032 
NOT A ee eres 4 74,023 76,305 
Mew BECKICG. 6 sos os os ewe 4 31,745 41,192 
MASUMRNGS La aioe aise nts edie ooo 289 6,563,305 
een ee 66 4,208 
MDE UBUOMTIRD, is. 9 50 -010.(6'950's.s\018 t 76,542 
IMM ra aie eis Sais ais As ovo ina 67 1,408,607 
POS EY eee 153 3,321,217 
OE GS Ce era 92 1,482,558 
PAMMPNIONY 5.5.5.4 9'5 2s a8 ak 43 > 690,889 
Ls CRS SASS tener 3 301,464 355,771 
RMR Pad er reg 5s ene haa 62 792,093 794,478 
Romi CATONDA 6.6.65 sss 36 451,419 385,629 
North Caroling... 5.65200 72 748,582 756,818 
RMPRPESNNEL Jaca wise niu a uw ois 32 408,976 415,852 
PADRE: | ioreteig shies isin: 629 <y0re 10,628,090 10,905,131 
West Virginia 725,141 800,706 
PORNBVIVRNIR < se0.0:0s 60:0 0:8 19 267,887 250,215 
a a een 17 131,593 146,701 
TBTITIPESOD: 6055 6006159 65-00 5.8 26 174,010 236,328 
TO Ce HSS Sd een ae Seno 12 100,319 139,251 
LS erro eee Th 827,299 1,036,412 
ITER ots belo coke woe i+ 1,017,084 1,169,687 
RUMP. io 55 is.3 corns Sees 37 963,914 1,214,377 
LO TDS ENS ie eee eee 39 375,548 365,465 
New Hamp. and Mass.... 6 118,007 90,824 
Grand totals... 666.3% 1,317 21,892,557 23,207,456 
Production of Mills Cutting 1,000,000 and Over so far 
Reporting 
Douglas Fir 
Reported—1915 
Total Reported—1915 io. of 
State— No. of Mills M Ft. Mills M Ft. 
WABHINGION 4.04 ..<66504%% 169 3,478,139 2,656, 260 
RSE tye eee * 102 1,423, 252 1,101,319 
ROR TMIARL 5 sisissous si bbe sb 58 1,096,572 se0esees 
LT CS ee ses sa eee ac 32 651,782 See 
re eee 12 298,839 ee wie 
Wwe. GEE B. Di. .cccscies 5 24,115 oeees 
CA CLIT “yey et ae a eS aoe pe nae 4 74,023 esi) 
NeW MeGXICO ..n..sc0s0s  § Soaee 8 8=—s(i‘éye RGCOOSD 
See ye See eae 14 38,2381 ein bis eines 
Totals reported......... 403 7,138,563 8,757,579 
Yellow Pine 
Reported— 
1915 
Py | eae 145 1,241,274 93 991,678 
ES OS a a 12 107,783 11 105,602 
IE ole ein g's a idiass 5959 8 p's 113 1,549,712 96 1,399,131 
ol CT eee 185 3,189,290 125 2,353,504 
PU RPRRAIOINL 55-555 w 20's 165 1,615,835 127 1,377,800 
UMEMAEIIEC, fasta -clacg o.0 6s oe Scie a 136 816,059 129 748,467 
RROINEAIR ooo nova nieis ic 4345.05 oie ye 111 451,848 106 350,068 
Jig ule SS ec en ere 95 879,388 76 636,345 
South Carolina... .....<a. 86 552,893 84 478,204 
North ‘Carolina. .ciscc sess 266 1,106,353 234 805,639 
WMEONAED. low eip ie ns ae Db aie ses 178 633,476 154 382,696 
Totals reported........ 1,492 12,143,911 1,235 9,629,129 
ES 2 0 i on oe mena 8 25,778 
MVGRE VAPMINIG .< ..6.0 60.0 119 841,722 
POOOAVIVOMIR. «4.6 ise. sss 55 326,200 
To SPAR rs eee eee es 25 89,273 
TL CES gi Ree ee ee ee 8 49 96,542 
UTES | i ee eee 48 191,511 
RRS ee oe et 69 272,067 
MUINTE 06.5% Goss oss eo 5 6 0 52 182,564 
LD a ere ee 10 24,162 
ee er ee oe 121 965,749 
TI URCIIIIDR. aig 050 0 010% 6 0's 00 9 121 1,095,569 
SRNTOR IDI. “s'5 566 01% 95001 10.050 45 982,421 
SOMO CHIOUL 64 .6:s.6-sce 00's 11 15,960 
Rhode BNA. . 2. .5sc ces 3 7,640 
BEBRSOCHUBCTLS 5 oss ees 35s 54 119,712 
OE ee enn 42 87,492 
New Hampshire.......... 96 269,608 
REMI os wie kG cn crs nee Gials 166 596,885 
PASPanG “T0001 «sox e2cpeniy 2,989 25,473,329 


*Total of reports received from mills cutting 1,000 M feet 
and over, 


CONFIRM REPORT OF SALE 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., March 25.—Officials of the Simp- 
son Lumber Company say that the deal is practically 
closed whereby Philip Buehner, of Portland, buys a large 
part of the Coos County holdings of the Simpson com- 
pany. The property will probably change hands April 
10. The purchase includes the Porter Mill with daily 
capacity of 100,000 feet of lumber, sash and door fac- 
tory, 3,000 feet of water front and tidelands in North 
Bend, twelve city lots, about 24,000 acres of timber and 
the steam schooner A. M. Simpson. The price paid is 
said to be $950,000. The announcement that the deal is 
closed is merely a confirmation of a report that has been 
cireulated for some time. It is said that the son and 
son-in-law of Philip Buehner, Henry Buehner and George 
Saylor, respectively, will be in active management of tlic 
concern. The Simpson company retains the old mill, 
about 16,000 acres of timber and other lands, and a 
large amount of city property in North Bend. 

The Simpson Lumber Company will still remain as 4 
North Bend corporation with offices in North Bend. 
L. J. Simpson, president of the Simpson Lumber Com- 
pany, retains his beach home, Shore Acres, and the land 
surrounding it. The deal is one of the largest transfers 
ever made involving Coos Bay property. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 


HoiLAND, MicH., March 9.—At the annual banquet of the Holland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, at our right hand sat Paul H. King, one of the receivers 
of the Pere Marquette Railroad. It was nineteen years since we had gazed 
upon his regal features. Then he was messenger in the Senate, while we 
were a clerk in the house. Now he is a receiver of a railroad, and look 
what we are. 

A railroad sometimes falls into the hands of a receiver, but the Pere 
Marquette is in the hands of two. Mr. King is the ‘‘operating’’ one, 
and the road is doing well after the operation. But Paul told us some 
things about operating a railroad which would seem to indicate that as 
a form of recreation other jobs are more to be desired. 

Many people see the heavy freight trains going by, and thousands of 
people riding on the passenger trains, and think there must be a lot of 
money in railroading, but Paul will show you that the only man who 
makes any money on a railroad is the fellow who sells you a Jonathan 
apple for a dime and charges you a nickel for ten minutes’ use of a Free 
Press. The Pere Marquette payroll takes $650,000 a month; and, when you 
have to move a ton of freight a mile for the price of a postage-stamp, you 
begin to realize that it takes a lot of tons and a lot of miles to meet the 
payroll, Then there is a little item of $4,000,000 a year for materials and 
supplies. If a statistician will reduce that to tons and miles and cars, he 
will find that it would make a train long enough to reach from the moon 
to East Saugatuck, Mich. 

And then there are taxes. Every lumberman knows what they are. You 
pay your taxes in order to get police and fire protection and public im- 
provements, with the money you have left after you pay burglar and fire 
insurance and contribute to some building fund. The Pere Marquette got 
about $500,000 back in its taxes, and had to make that up, so, since June 
3, 1914, up to April 1 of this year Paul had dished out $1,500,000 in that 
way. 

But we were glad to learn that the Pere Marquette has enough money 
left to lay 775,000 new ties this year. That ought to help the tie business 
alittle. Every tenth tie has to be taken up each year and a new one put in. 
If a tree can grow three ties in thirty years it can just keep up with a 
railroad. The tie demand is pretty nearly inevitable; about the best busi- 
ness &2 man can get into, apparently, is the manufacture of railroad ties or 
boys’ shoes. 

While the lumberman may feel sorry for the railroad, he can’t help but 
think that what is one man’s poison is another man’s meat. If the rail- 
road has to spend its money, the lumberman must get some of it in the 
long run—although the run is pretty long. Last year only 23 miles of new 
railroad was built in Michigan, although the State has 3,000,000 people— 
almost as many as there are voters in the first ward in Chicago in a close 
election. 

Perhaps one reason why the three million didn’t build more railroad is 
because they have been reading about the expenses a railroad has. Run- 
ning a railroad is about as expensive as having a daughter graduate from 
high schoo}. The more we think of it, the gladder we are that, in looking 
over our personal inventory of January 1, we do not find a railroad in the 
list. 











MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 27.—As we came into St. Paul the Still- 
water train was just pulling out, and a boy on the rear of the observation 
went into eestasies. ‘‘Look at her comin’ down the line!’’ he cried. 

There is the whole secret of the day’s work. If our enthusiasm 
breathes the breath of life into the inanimate things connected with 
our daily occupation, if the jammer is a thing alive instead of a heap of 
steel, if the steam of the locomotive is the vapor that comes from fiery 
nostrils, if the board in the yard becomes a thing of beauty as well as 
a thing of commerce, then there is pleasure in handling the board and 
joy in watching the jammer. We are living in a flesh-and-blood age, and 
a mill or a meeting must have personality behind it if it is to be both 
a pleasure and a profit. 

There are many things stirring in the lumber trade of the North right 
now. The white pine manufacturers are getting ready to bring their 
product to the attention of the retailer and the consumer by page and 
picture more vigorously than ever before. The State is prepared to show 
the public the importance of the lumber industry of Minnesota, which 
pays its people one-third of their wages, and both the beauty and utility 
of its forests. At the State capitol at St. Paul Forester Cox and Assist- 
ant Forester Tierney showed what some of these activities are. A new 
era of red blood is coming in in Minnesota. 

In April Secretary W. G. Hollis, of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Assoviation, and other northern retailers will journey down to New 
Orleans and the South and get into closer touch with the millmen of 
that region—not to be entertained but to be heard. The lumber industry 
is waking to its needs and duties. The time of watchful waiting for 
business in the lumber trade is past. We are going after orders as the 
United States started after Villa. 

We have found, like Uncle Sam, that we have been allowing the guns 
to rust and getting short of ammunition; but the retailer, who is the 
man on the firing line, is going to have a new supply of the latest pat- 
tern, guaranteed to blow the substitutes out of their trenches. Now 
advertising is going to call the retailer to the colors, and service is 
gon: to put the ammunition into his hands. The Harveys of the lumber 
trade have discovered the circulation of the blood. We are to have 
personality as well as prices. If you doubt it, read the advertising 
pages where the recruiting is going on by the leaders who always come 
to th front when the great occasion and the great opportunity arise. 

lie sawmill is the munition plant of peace, where we make not shells 
to lait but roofs to shelter. There is less gold braid in the lumber 
busiv«ss than there is in the killing industry, but there ought to be a 
“. ' more satisfaction. And the lumber trade has enlisted for the war 
of peace, 


THE GROUSE 
stays with us all winter and he burrows in the snows; 
coward like the robin, to the South he never goes. 
dons his little snow-shoes, and the spring he doesn’t doubt— 
knows that it is coming, and decides to stick it out. 


A } . . 

‘ud then he is rewarded as a mortal often is 

*ot all his winter courage, for that fortitude of his: 

| springtime comes returning, with the April and the sun— 
4 } . ead Pp : 

Aud the bird that stood the winter-meets a party with a gun. 





The model farmhouse on the Wisconsin University campus will be a 
great step in advance of the old-fashioned rough-house. 


THE MURDERER 


An Injun buck 

Had run a-muck 

And killed a farming 
French Canuck, 

And taken then 

The trail again 

To bid defiance 

To all men. 


She brought the word, 
A frightened bird, 

The widowed one, 

And strong men heard; 
And strong men swore 
The red no more 
Should wear the scarlet 
Paint of war. 


An hour to pack, 

A gun, a snack, 

And hot the hounds 
Were on the track. 
’T was in the Spring 
When waters sing 
With cataracts 

And everything. 


By stream and lake 
Where aspens shake, 
A trail to find, 

A trail to make, 

We journeyed on 
Before the dawn 

The way the murderer 
Had gone. 


Through mire and mud, 
Through snow and flood, 
We followed on 

The trail of blood, 

A crimson star 

That led us far 

To where the arctic 
Waters are. 


One night he slept 
And up we crept 
And bound him while 
The woman wept. 

We started back 
Along the track, 

The trapper and 

The lumberjack, 


The blood-red knife, 
The widowed wife, 
And he who took 
Her husband’s life, 
An old batteau 
Found in the snow 
To take us to 

The town below. 


A current swift, 

A rock, a lift, 
And then the old 
Batteau adrift, 
The river’s roar, 
The fading shore, 
And then the sky 
And stars no more. 


But, when we struck, 
The bughouse buck 
Broke from his bonds 
And, like a duck, 
Swam clear and free 
Where he could see 
The wilderness— 

And liberty. 


The widow’s ery 
Rose loud and high, 
Where in the dark 
She had to die. 

We dare not turn 
The place to learn, 
For nearer now 
The waters churn. 


And soon we found 
The solid ground, 
But from the river 
‘Came no sound, 

No sound nor sight. 
So through the night 
We waited for 

The morning light. 


The morning came: 
We made a flame 
By rubbing sticks 
(An Injun game). 
We heard a tread 
And, like the dead, 
Among us stood 
Once more the red. 


Beside the blaze 

A form he lays— 
The living woman. 
Seven days 

We hit the trail. 
Here ends the tale. 
We hung him in 
The county jail. 
































Lacey Files 
of 
International 
Timber 
Records 
at 
Your Service 


The offices of 
James D. Lacey & 
Company contain a scien- 
tifically ordered body of 
international timberland 
information, records and 
reports which would be a 
revelation to youtf you have 
never inspected them. Hav- 
ing taken 36 years in the 
gathering, it ts by far the 
largest and most accessible 
resource of tts kind in 
existence. 


Naturally, as nearly 
everyone who contemplates 
the purchase or sale of timberlands 
turns to us sooner or later, our 
fund of information is being aug- 
mented from day to day. 


The full benefits of this 


resource may be shared by 
you’ if you contemplate anything 
which has to do with the surest, 
safest axd most profitable invest- 
ment of today—timberlands, well 
purchased. 


Send for our booklet, ‘‘Pointers.’’ 





CHICAGO SEATTLE 
1750 McCormick I'ldg. 1009 White Bldg. 


PORTLAND (ORE.) 
1310 Northwestern Bank Bidg. 


NEW ORLEANS 
1213 Whitney-Central Bldg. 
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( Fort Dearborn National Bank ri 


Chicago, Illinois 








United States Depositary 





Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 38,000,000 
OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM A, TILDEN, President. GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. W.:E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 

FT HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. —E. C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 

JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mégr. Bond Dept. 
F. LINCOLN JOHNSON, HERBERT C. ROER, 

Mér. of the Real Estate Dept. Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 











[Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets a 


George H. Burr & Co. 


-—— Bankers <—~ 
Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 





Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bidg., St. Louis. 
7 Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. 








Large or 


Oregon Timber Small Tracts 


For Operating or for Investment. 








EARL PARSONS, Eugene, Oregon 
Pen ALE, Soca, 


We offer for sale for cash or time to responsible party, 

complete sawing outfit consisting of— 

Sinker & Davis medium saw mill. 

66” x 6’ tubular boilers with solid double cast iron fronts, 
with steel breechings and 60’ heavy iron stacks. All 
have been in use only two years, 

50 H.P. center crank double disc engines (Mansfield), 
each with two 14x60 flywheels complete with pipe 
fittings and lubricators. 

70 H.P. Mansfield center crank double disc engine with 
two 14x60 flywheels, complete with pipe fittings and 
lubricators. The above engines are nearly new and 
are in good running order. 

56” inserted tooth Disston saws. 

Swinging cross cut saw. 

Double chain saw dust conveyor. 

Three saw gang edger, 

16 ft. two saw Tower trimmer. 

J. A. Fay & Co, 2x14” flooring machine, complete with 
counter shaft. 


we S 


~ 


—_ 


pak bak fad fet OS) 


For further particulars please address 


The Turnbull Wagon Company, Defiance, Ohio 














TIMBER ESTIMATORS | 








J. R. HULBERT, Pres. A. G. PEARSON, Viee-Pres. 


Coast Timber Estimating Co. 


Reliable Estimates of Timber, Contour Maps, 
Surveys, Logging Plans, etc. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
1107 Spalding Building, 





References Given. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 








WwW nd > By Modern Methods 
Measure Standing Timber ” cfEstimatins. 
NO GUESS WORK 

Timber Lands For Sale. 


PRESTON & KENT, - Forest Engineers 








606 Commercial Place, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





AMERICAN SHIPYARDS MORE ACTIVE THAN IN YEARS 





Thirty-two Builders Have Many Craft Under Construction—Comparatively Few Are For 
Overseas Traffic 





WasHINGTON, D. C., March 27.—American shipyards 
have under construction or contracted for approxi- 
imately 250 vessels of all classes with about 1,000,000 
tons displacement. These figures indicate the greatest 
activity in the American shipbuilding industry and the 
largest number of vessels and the greatest tonnage ever 
under construction at one time during the last fifteen 
years, and probably for a much longer period, although 
previous figures are not available. Orders for twenty 
ships having a displacement of over 60,000 tons were 
placed in February. During that month six ships, with 
a gross tonnage of 31,329, were delivered by the ship- 
yards to their owners. 

While these figures would seem to foretell the return 
of the American flag to its former preéminence upon the 
seas as in the days when the American clipper poked its 
nose into every port in the world, analysis does not bear 
out this prediction, Detailed reports concerning the ves- 
sels that are being built in the thirty-two shipbuilding 
plants ini the United States, including the yards on the 
Great Lakes, do not reveal that as the result of all this 
building the overseas merchant fleet of the United States 
will be either greatly enlarged or that the country’s ship- 
ping interests have seriously contemplated competing with 
the foreign lines for the ocean carrying trade. 

The number of ships over 3,000 tons under construction 
is 122. Of these sixteen are 3,000 to 4,000 tons; ten are 
4,000 to 5,000 tons; forty-seven are 5,000 to 7,000 tons; 
thirty-three of 7,000 to 10,000 tons and sixteen of 10,000 
tons and over. 

The following table shows the trades of vessels under 
construction: 








Class. Nuinber. Gross tons. 
eS eg PTT Tree 64 *440,962 
CRE WRRBRIS: 3 csxss 520s ss ses ee 71 309,741 
Passenger and cargo combined.... 19 49,378 
a ee ee 47,118 
Je ge ee 19 ,29 
Molasses carriers . oon ce 15,000 
pen ee 5 3,454 
POE VORREIB: on cc0esccksitccvens 8 1,297 
Passenger vessels ........ceeeeee 2 92 

ee ee Ts 198 885,165 
Special vessels: 

For foreign governments..... 7 *5,500 

Wrecking tug ...ccccccceese 1 500 

Yachts re :) *516 

Hoister Se! (7) 

Hopper barge .....cccccccces 1 (7) 

PEGUNG: DONEC 2a vs0 sce cemesee 1 300 

PEO cs wn 0tceand sss eue hee 1 300 

BIBGAtOr cc cccccecceesecceses 1 500 

WERWTIOTE. ooo sias 60a 000 60s bees 3 900 

Hire BOat ..sccsevsccseveseve 1 100 

TOIBIS 26. 22s a 0 seca eee wees ee 19 *8,616 
Mot BtRted ..scsccvexcvcveeecedee 13 *7,500 

Grand total ......cesccsccees 30 *901,371 


2 
* Incomplete. “} Not reported 
While these figures would seem to indicate a consider- 
able addition to the ocean carrying tonnage of Amer- 
ican registry, they do not tell the real story unless they 
are taken in conjunction with the detailed reports on 
construction which have been made by the various ship- 
building plants. There is no distinction, for instance, 
in the above figures between vessels that will ply on the 
Great Lakes, those that will be confined to the coastwise 
trade and those that are destined for overseas service. 

On February 1 the New York Shipbuilding Company, 
with yards.at Camden, N. J., reported twenty-three vessels 
building, of which number fifteen were of 3,000 tons 
and over, and the remaining eight were car floats and 
cannot be counted as an addition to the American mer- 
chant marine. Of the fifteen ships that were building 
on that date nine were bulk oil tankers and six were 
colliers. Of the nine tankers, four were being built for 
the Standard Transportation Company, two for the Pe- 
troleum Transport Company and three for the Gulf Re- 
fining Company. Of the colliers two were for the Coast- 
wise Transportation Company, three for the Darrow-Mann 
Company and one for the Pocahontas Navigation Com- 
pany. These fifteen vessels were due for delivery begin- 
ning this winter and ending in the spring of 1918. One 
of them, the Bristol, a collier for the Coastwise Trans- 
portation Company, has since been delivered. 

The Fore River Shipbuilding Company, of Quincy, 
Mass., had under construction on February 1 twelve 
vessels all over 3,000 tons. One of these, the Texas, an 
oil tanker for the Texas Company, has been delivered 
since. Of the other eleven, three are oil tankers for the 
Texas company, three are molasses tank ships for the 


_ Cuba Distilling Company, four are freighters for the 


Luckenbach Steamship Company and one is a naval ves- 
sel for the Argentine Government. 

The Harlan & Hollingsworth Corporation, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., reports twelve vessels building over 3,000 tons, 
of which number eight are bulk oil tankers, one is a 
freighter for the Baltimore & Carolina Steamship Com- 
pany, and two are freight and passenger steamers of 
4,500 tons each for the Ocean Steamship Company, of 
Savannah, while another freighter is being built for the 
Vaeuum Oil Company. 

The Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company 
had seventeen vessels, all over 3,000 tons building, and 
has delivered one, the Charles Pratt, a 10,935 ton oil ear- 
rier to the Standard Oil Company since February 1. Of 
the remaining sixteen there are seven oil tankers, one 
freight and passenger vessel for the Mallory Steamship 
Company, two freighters for the Munson Steamship Com- 
pany, one freighter for Edward F. Luckenbach, two for 
the Crowell & Thurlow Steamship Company, and two for 
the Southern Pacific Company. 

At the Chester (Pa.) Shipbuilding Company there are 
six 5,000 ton tank oil carrying steamers built for foreign 


account and one 4,000 ton freighter for local owners, 

William Cramp & Sons are building eleven ships and 
a ear ferry at Philadelphia. Three bulk oil steamers are 
built for the Petroleum Transport Company and two for 
the Sun company. The Mexican Navigation Company 
is having two freight and passenger steamers built, the 
Atlantic,*Gulf & West Indies Company is having two of 
the same class built and W. R. Grace & Co. have two 
freight ships on the ways. 

The Baltimore Dry Docks & Shipbuilding Company 
is building seven standard 3,600 ton bulk oil carriers, 
The Maryland Steel Company, of Sparrows Point, Md., 
is building eleven freighters and two bulk oil carriers, 
Of the freighters one, the Artisan, has been delivered to 
the American Hawaiian Steamship Company; another 
is building for the same line, three for the Munson 
Steamship Company, two for the Bull Insular Steamship 
Company, one for the A. B. Bull Steamship Company, 
two for the Spanish-American I. Co. and one for Chris- 
topher Hannevig, jr. The two oilers are for the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. 

The American Shipbuilding Company has on the ways 
fourteen vessels of 2,000 tons and over, all, however 
intended for service on the Great Lakes. : 

The Union Iron Works of San Francisco is building 
nineteen vessels all over 5,000 tons. Of these eleven are 
oil tankers mostly for the Standard Oil Company and its 
subsidiaries, and the remaining eight are divided as 
follows: Rolph Navigation & Coal Company, two gen- 
eral cargo; Matson Navigation Company, cargo and 
passenger; Walker-Armstrong Company, general cargo; 
Standard Transportation Company, of Delaware, two 
general cargo; name not given, two general cargo. 

The Toledo Shipbuilding Company is° building six 
2,100 ton ships and one 7,700 ton ship all for service on 
the Great Lakes. The Chicago Shipbuilding Company is 
constructing a 2,100 ton passenger and freight steamer for 
Norwegian interests. The Moore & Scott Iron Works, of 
Oakland, Cal., is constructing two 5,000 ton cargo steam- 
ers, one for the Porta Costa Steamship Company and 
the other for the Rolph Navigation Company. 

The Great Lakes Engineering Works is building 
twelve steamers for the following trades: two, freight on 
the Great Lakes; three coast colliers, two coast freight, 
one Lake and coast freight, one oil for the Argentine 
Government, one bulk freight and one collier. 

Many other yards have reported, but the ships they 
are building all under 1,000 tons, most of them being 
tugs or ferries or barges. 

It is apparent from an analysis of these detailed reports 
that less than 10 percent of the vessels now building in 
American yards are destined for the overseas trade, and 
that the majority of those that will enter the trans- 
oceanic trade are oil ships owned or controlled by the 
Standard Oil Company. 

The following figures show the distribution of tonnage 
under construction: 

Districts. 







Number. Gross tons. 

Delaware River, etc.........s.000. 65 291,969 
Chesapeake Bay, etc........sseee08 43 221,406 
Pacihe COnst 2.220505 o« OL 173,178 
Great Lakes and rivers. .. 64 142,163 
WIOW TOMBIONG ois ccccsccceae oe 68,078 
SPINOR sacs as sven ene saa ne awash 8 4,577 
ee ee 230 901,371 


The shipbuilding activity is not confined to the United 
States. Even though there is war in Europe, the ship 
yards of the European countries are quite as active as 
those in the United States, and their operations are not 
confined to the building of naval vessels. 

For the year 1915-16, it is stated that 1,506,925 tons 
were under construction in the United Kingdom. The 
yards of Denmark are fully employed for two or three 
years. In France the yards are almost wholly engaged 
in naval work. The Netherlands plants are filled with 
orders up to 1917-18. Japan is busy with naval and mer- 
chant work, and in Norway the yards are so full that own- 
ers are sending work to the United States. 

The French Government, however, has a project in hand 
for inereasing the French merchant marine by providing 
for Government loans to shipbuilding enterprises. A 
bill has already been presented authorizing the expendi- 
ture by the Government of $19,300,000 during the war 
and during the first twelve months after the signing of 
the treaty of peace. Following are some of its pro- 
visions: 

Until the expiration of twelve months, after the con- 
clusion of peace the Government may invest a sum not ex 
ceeding 100,000,000 francs in loans to French shipowners, 
to cover a part of the sums necessary for the purchase of 
ships with mechanical propulsion from citizens of allied oF 
neutral countries. The interest to be paid on such loans 
shall be calculated at the rates charged by the Bank of 
France on loans on securities. Navigation companies p0s- 
sessing a fleet of 20,000 tons or more may receive 70 percent 
of the purchase price; those possessing a smaller fleet, 80 
percent. 7 

After making provision for repayment by the shipowners, 
the bill provides that Government experts shall inspect. the 
ships, which must be seaworthy and in good condition. Arti 
cle 5 indicates the formalities to be complied with by the 
shipowner desiring to obtain a loan, the shipowner Deilg 
obliged, among other things, to give the State a first mort 
gage on the ship after it has been registered as French. 

Article 6 provides that in the case of a transfer of the 
ownership of a ship, made during the present war or within 
five years after the conclusion of peace, the owner shall pay 
a sum of money equal to the purchase price. He is under 
the additional obligation, until the expiration of: six months 
after a treaty of peace has been signed, to carry imports 
intended for French ports only, though one-fourth 0! the 
cargo may be carried to allied or neutral countries. Similar 
provisions are made for owners of tugs and fishing v¢ ssels. 

And, finally, the indemnity to be paid for ships so a& 
quired when ‘requisitioned by the Government, shall be de 
termined in accord with the prevailing charter rates, reduced 
by 15 percent, 
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“WOOD BLOCK PAVING GAINS FAVOR INCREASINGLY 





Its Superiority for Stable Floors Shown Conclusively — Engineering Authority Endorses 
Its Use for Bridges 





To.evO, OHIO, March 27.—A Toledo wood block con- 
cern has been making a strenuous, and in some measure 
successful, effort to break into a new and extensive 
field, namely barn floors, not only for dairies and large 
concerns using many horses but for individual farm- 
ers. The accompanying illustrations show some pioneers 
in both farm barn and industrial barn users of wood 
plock flooring and it goes without saying they are 
equally well satisfied with the results. 

F, B. Kellar is a progressive Lucas County farmer, 
who for a long time experimented with barn floors. 
Plank floorings of the old type were unsatisfactory 
and Jacked durability. Brick or cement floors beside 
having the bad qualities of being cold and damp dis- 
integrated in a short time and did not fill the need. 
These floors took an extra amount of bedding and care, 
and at that stock frequently suffered evil effects from 
cold and damp, a particularly disastrous effect when 
a man owns fine blooded stock. 

Finally, as a sort of last resort, he tried out the 
wood block flooring, which thus far has given the 
utmost satisfaction. It combines all the good qualities 
of any wooden floor, does not retain moisture and be- 
cause of the creosote quality is sanitary to a high 
degree; is durable, easily cleaned and, according to 
the makers, ‘‘ will never have to be repaired.’’ 

The Jennison-Wright Company, of Toledo, is trying 
to make a specialty of this line and is doing all in its 
power to interest the smaller lumber dealers to see 
the advantage of urging the use of the blocks among 
rural customers. They are advocated for horse and 
cow barns and for pig pens, being sanitary, cleanly 
and in every way desirable. While a little more ex- 
pensive in the first instance, it is pointed out that in 
the end the wood block floors are the least expensive 
because of less repair bills, length of life of the floors, 
better health of the stock where these are used and the 
smaller amount of bedding and general care required. 
Farmers all through. this section are becoming in- 
terested and there are a large number of such barns 
as that of Mr. Kellar’s that has been described in 
this article. 

The concern has also had numerous orders recently 
for floors in dairy barns and creameries, one of the 
latest being a large installation for the Detroit 
Creamery Company, of Detroit, Mich. Four hundred 
horses are kept here and the floors throughout the 
big modern, concrete barns are of creosoted wood 
block, One of the accompanying illustrations gives 
a detail view of one of the stalls in the stables before 
the interstices provided by the end lug blocks used 
were filled with sand and pitch. A noticeable feature 
is the total absence of drains, all moisture and manure 
being removed by means of shavings and wheel- 
barrows. The necessity for an absolutely waterproofed 
floor can readily be observed, which is one of the 
reasons for the selection of wood block. There are 


stables on the second as well as the first floors of this. 


building and these also carry wood block flooring. A 
conerete slab floor was first laid, over which a half- 
inch sand eushion was placed and 3-inch wood blocks 
were then laid directly in the sand. A dry sand filler 
was swept into the interstices to within a scant half 
inch from the floor surface. Hot Kreolite pitch was 


then poured into the remaining portion of the inter- 
stices between the block, the excess of pitch being 
finally removed by the application of hot sand and 
ordinary side-walk scrapers. 

It is predicted that within a short time not only busi- 











FARMER’S BARN FLOOR OF WOOD BLOCK 


ness concerns using many horses but small farmers 
as well will be using wood block floors in their stables 
to the exclusion of almost everything else. The large 
Toledo barns of W. L. Milner & Co., one of the larg- 
est department stores in the city, were recently 
























































WOOD BLOCK FLOORING IN A CREAMERY COMPANY’S 
STABLES 


fitted out with wood block floors, as were also several 
brewery concerns. 





ENGINEER URGES WOOD BLOCKS FOR BRIDGES 


Kansas City, Mo., March 28.—A strong plea for the 
use of creosoted wood blocks as a paving material on 
country bridges, approaches and difficult stretches of 
highway was made at the meeting of the Missouri High- 
way Engineers here last week by A. W. Van Hafften, a 
highway engineer, of Joplin, Mo. 

Mr. Van Hafften pointed out that the use of creosoted 
wood was as old as Noah, since that navigator is known 
to have tarred the wood he used in his well known and 
staunch little craft. And ever since then it has been 
known that tarred wood was about the last word in 
durability, Mr. Van Hafften said. He told of wood block 
bridge paving that had been in use fifteen years and 
had been worn down less than a quarter of an inch and 
also of a pavement that had been laid twelve years ago 
and in which he still could see the saw marks on the 
blocks. He also cited the case of a pavement that had 
carried 45,000 vehicles in ten hours on an 18-foot road- 
way without showing any apparent deterioration. 

The use of wood blocks was a comparatively new thing 
to the highway engineers and they were very much im- 
pressed with the strong arguments made by Mr. Van 
Hafften. 


PROPER HOUSING OF FARM TOOLS 


The National Builder for March has an interesting con- 
tribution by E. J. G. Phillips with plans for an imple- 
ment storage building. The building has a garage and 
a tool shop in one end. 





any one of the three 16-foot bays. 


point. 


other tool. 


PLAN LECTURE COURSE ON LUMBER 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 25.—An interesting course of 
lectures on ‘‘the properties and uses of lumber,’’ to be 
given by correspondence or in extension classes, is an- 
nounced by the extension division of the University of 
Washington, Seattle, under the supervision of B. L. 
Grondal, instructor in the College of Forestry. The 
work may be taken through correspondence or through 
evening classes in the university quarters in the Henry 
Building, if a sufficient number enroll. 

The lectures will treat on the timber supply, the struc- 
ture of wood, properties of wood, seasoning of wood, 
wood preservation, grading rules, wood in building con- 
struction, wood finishing, proper uses of wood, special 
wood products and advantages, wood waste and its utili- 
zation and marketing, 





The rest of the length of the 
building, 48 feet, is in one storage compartment closed 
on one side by three 16-foot sliding doors, arranged to 
slide past each other, and thus giving direct access to 
Each of these 16-foot 
doors is made in two sections with connecting straps in 
the middle, thus making the door flexible at the central 
This is to avoid binding of the door hangers 
upon the tracks by possible warping. A pair of strap 
hangers is provided for each 8-foot section of each door. 

This arrangement is, of course, to provide direct access 
to any tool stored without the necessity of moving any 





_ Fire Insurance 


_ Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections a Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
: Paid to 


): 
: 
: 
: 
The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 





: Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


Hl The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


| The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
: Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
: of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
InsuranceCo. of Van Wert, Ohio. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 
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Saw Mills, Planing Mills and Box 
Factories that operate efficiently 
Estimates Proven Correct. 


WE DESIGN 

CONSTRUCT 

and APPRAISE 
SAW MILL ENG. & CONST. CO. 


F. HILL HUNTER, Mer. (Temporary Address) KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents + Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for peentiotiog ocean freight contracts and effecting 


uickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 

















RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, to 
show to prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50 ;, paper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular Ot. 
reques 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


(Concluded from Page 35.) 


moving on different days to the same consignee were assessed 
different transportation charges depending upon the equip- 
ment in which they moved. If an automobile or furniture 
car was nct available and the shipment had to be loaded on 
an open car the minimum charge rule applied. If, however, 
on a succeeding day such extra sized inclosed car was 
available the shipment moved at the usual rate and actual 
weight, netting a much lower transportation charge. 

The principal complaints as to the operation of the uni- 
form rule as applied to long articles come from shippers 
of silos and silo repairs and shippers of iron and steel 
articles, including shafting, and long wooden timbers, located 
in Southern and Western classification territories. It ap- 
pears, however, that the Western Classification Committee 
has received complaints from shippers of telephone poles 
and flagpoles made of wood or iron. 

Silos are constructed by assembling a number of wooden 
pieces, generally 2 inches thick by 6 inches wide, and 
varying in length from 10 to 40 feet. The silos when 
constructed vary in dimensions from 10 feet in diameter by 
20 feet high to 14 feet in diameter by 40 feet high. In 
Western Classification territory 14 feet by 30 feet is the 
average. The silos vary in weight, the 10 by 20 size 
weighing about 38,500 pounds, while the weight of the 
average silo, namely 14 by 30, is approximately 6,000 
pounds. The staves that are used in the construction of 
silos need not necessarily be as long as the height of the 
silo, and some silos are constructed by using spliced staves. 
The one-piece stave silo, however, is more desirable and 
more expensive, and it appears that one shipper who special- 
izes in one-piece stave silos shipped 9,000 silos last year, 
of which the average length of the staves was 7 feet. A 
80-foot stave will average 75 pounds in weight. The value 
of the staves varies according to length. The value of a 
20-foot stave is given as ranging from 90 cents to $1, 
whereas a 40-foot stave is worth $2.50. 

The application of the uniform rule prescribed affects the 
shipment of complete silos as well as shipments of single 
staves, which are often shipped to repair silos. Silos in 
Official Classification take third or fourth class, in Southern 
Classification take sixth class, and in Western Classification 
take third class. When the uniform minimum charge rule 
is applied to complete silos, weighing 6,000 pounds, the 
increase per silo is not so severe, but when applied to the 
shipment of a single stave the resultant rate is prohibitive, 
in that the charge for the shipment of a single stave, weigh- 
ing 75 pounds, is as much as the charge for a complete 
silo, weighing 6,000 pounds. 

When the uniform rule is applied to very light, long 
articles, the resultant rate is practically prohibitive. Many 
instances were cited by the witnesses for different shippers 
who appeared at the rehearing, and who filed applications 
for a reopening of this matter, showing the excessive charges 
that were assessable under. this rule. 

From a consideration of all the facts and circumstances 
the commission is of opinion and finds that in addition to 
the rule heretofore prescribed, the carriers parties hereto 
shall publish an exception to that rule which is hereby 
found to be reasonable, as follows: 

Unless a Jower yate is otherwise provided, a shipment 
which contains an article exceeding 22 feet in length and not 








National Forest Timber For Sale 
in the Sugar and Yellow 
Pine Belt of California. 


Are you looking for a logging chance in the Cali- 
fornia pine belt? If so, study the following and write 
the District Forester at San Francisco for further de- 
tails regarding those that interest you. 


Lassen National Forest: 


46,940 acres along the Susan River in Lassen 
County. Recently constructed Fernley & Lassen 
Branch of Southern Pacific R. R. passes through 
this tract, which has been divided into units of 
the following sizes: 


Norval Flat ...... 92,960,000 ft.—94% pine 
|. RRS 127,695,000 ft.—50% pine 
a ..» 56,298,000 ft.—66% pine 
Duck Lake ...... 53,662,000 ft.—84% pine 


Susan Canyon ....103,416,900 ft.—68% pine 
Good chances for small operators. High percent 
pine. 


Level ground. 
Low freight rates to market points. 


Plumas National Forest: 


Clover Valley Unit—22,000 acres easily accessible 
to Western Pacific Railroad. 


NOON BERD iss scasus~eaa’ . 174,380,000 ft. 
ree - 6,265,000 ft. 
oo ee +++ 49,050,000 ft. 
Incense cedar .......... -.++ 7,607,000 ft. 
LO Se a 3,746,000 ft. 
DRRMEETS Sek iane ss vague eu eic 367,000 ft. 

241,415,000 ft. 


75% of timber can be handled with big wheels. 

Meadow Valley Unit—22,000 acres near the West- 
ern Pacific R. R., Plumas Co. About 7 miles rail- 
road construction necessary from mill site to 


Quincy. 

BORO TURE. ss sivec se. os 2ceee 126,276,000 ft. 
ar ce ee onsuwale 108,008,000 ft. 
i's Wig y 6.4.0 ween Oe 147,018,000 ft. 
Ve | es pene 93,614,000 ft. 
RE HONE Ss k's. o:0.s 80s bows 32,856,000 ft. 


507,772,000 ft. 


This unit contains a large amount of extra fine 
California sugar pine timber and is subject to divi- 
sion into feasible operating areas. 











exceeding 12 inches in diameter or other dimension shall be 
charged at actual weight and authorized rating, subject to a 
minimum charge of 1,000 pounds at the first-class rate for 
the entire shipment. 


LUMBER COMPANIES AWARDED REPARATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commision today handed down a decision, on re- 
hearing and reconsideration, awarding reparation to the 
Caddo River Lumber Company and others on certain 
specified shipments of yellow pine lumber from points in 
Oklahoma, Louisiana and Texas to destinations in western 
Nebraska and Kansas. The Caddo & Choctaw Railroad 
and connecting lines are defendants in the case. 

Other complaints covered by the decision were filed by 
the Caleasieu Long Leaf Lumber Company, Lufkin Land 
& Lumber Company, Hudson River Lumber Company, 
King-Ryder Lumber Company. 

The commission’s opinion in the combined cases is 
brief and follows: 

We found in our original report on rehearing herein, 
rendered January 12, 1914, unreported, that defendants’ 
rates on yellow pine lumber from certain points in Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and Texas to certain points in western 
Nebraska and Kansas were unreasonable and awarded 
reparation. Subsequently, March 3, 1914, we set aside our 
order and reopened the cases for further consideration on 
the record made. 

We have reconsidered the situation and adhere to the 
eonclusions reached in our previous report. Our previous 
order requiring reparation accordingly will be reéntered. 





Only small amounts are involved. 





TO PRINT RESULTS OF ANALYSIS OF LUMBER- 
MEN’S REPLIES 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29.—Experts of the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission will shortly send to the- 


Government Printing Office the results of their analysis 
of the replies submitted by the lumbermen and ‘the 
railroads in connection with the reclassification investi- 
gation. These data are in tabulated form, covering 600 
pages. A summary also has been prepared, and a sum- 
mary of the summary is in course of preparation. The 
whole mass of information will be made public after it 
is printed. 





DECLARES RATES ON LOGS UNREASONABLE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 30.—A third decision 
handed down today, in Vanderboom-Stimson Lumber 
Co., et al. vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Rail- 
way et al. The commission holds that rates charged by 
the defendants on hardwood logs and bolts, in carloads, 
from points in Arkansas, Louisiana and Oklahoma to 
Memphis, were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. A 
seale of reasonable maximum rates is prescribed for the 
future, effective June 1. 

Generally speaking, the commission forbids the Iron 
Mountain and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley and Rock 
Island roads on and after June 1 to charge a net rate on 
hardwood logs and bolts, and on hardwood logs alone, in 
carloads, between points in Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Oklahoma to Memphis, which shall exceed by more than 
1 cent per 100 pounds, the rates contemporaneously in ef- 
fect between points in Arkansas or between points in 
Louisiana and Oklahoma to Arkansas points. 

The scale of rates prescribed for the future represents 
a compromise between existing rates and the rates asked 
by complainants. No substantial changes are made in 
rates on hauls up to 100 miles. As an example, for the 
haul covering 150 and over 125 miles the rate on the 
Rock Island is 8 cents, the Iron Mountain has a net rate 
of 6.5 cents and a gross rate of 11 cents, and shippers 
asked a net rate of 5.5 cents and a gross rate of 6.5 
cents. The commission prescribes a maximum rate of 
7 cents. 





NOTES OF THE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28.—The Cleveland Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, of Cleveland, Tenn., has 
filed a complaint against the Southern Railway, charg- 
ing that the carrier imposes upon it a penalty of 2 
cents per 100 pounds for dressing lumber in transit, 
whereas no such charge is made on the Mobile & Ohio, 
which is owned and operated by the Southern. Com- 
plainant also charges that this 2-cent penalty is un- 
duly discriminatory. The commission is requested to 
issue an order relieving complainant from the pay- 
ment of this charge. 

Townsend & Freeman, of Indianapolis, Ind., have 
filed a complaint against the Southern Railway and 
the Big Four, asking $511.32 reparation on fourteen 
carloads of railroad ties shipped from Evansville, Ind., 
to Anderson, Ind., moving interstate, with the right 
of creosoting in transit. Complainant states that the 
rate was unjust and unreasonable at the time it was 
exacted, and asks that the commission order the estab- 
lishment of a fair rate for the future. 

The West Lumber Company, South Texas Lumber 
Company and the Thompson Bros. Lumber Company 
have filed a complaint against the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railroad et al., attacking the reasonableness of 
a rate of 8% cents per 100 pounds on yellow pine and 
hardwood lumber from points on the Trinity division 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas to Texas City and 
Galveston, for export or coastwise movement beyond 
Texas. The rate formerly in effect between these 
points was.7 cents and had been in operation for sev- 
eral years, having been voluntarily established by 
the defendants. The 7-cent rate was subject to a min- 


imum weight of 50,000 pounds, whereas the 8%%-cent 
Complainants con- 


rate is subject to 30,000 pounds. 





| 
tend that the minimum weight was changed ‘‘as 
catch,’’ defendants knowing export lumber will yyy 
50,000 pounds and over. 

The commission has suspended until July 23 the 
operation of items in supplements No. 14 and 15 to 
Agent R. H. Countiss’ tariff, I. C. C. No. 1003. he 
suspended tariff provides for the withdrawal of joint 
rates now in effect on shipments of lumber and lumbe; 
articles in carloads from Bonners Ferry, Iida. and 
other points of origin located on the Spokane Inter. 
national Railway and the Great Northern Railway jy 
Idaho and Washington, via Spokane, Wash., to Home. 
stead, Ore., and other branch line points on the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad in Oregon. The present rate from 
Bonners Ferry to Homestead is 38 cents per 100 pounds 
and the proposed combination rate 41 cents. Rates 
between other points are likewise affected. 

The commission has denied an application of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for itself and the Delaware & 
Hudson Company for authority to establish, without 
observing the long-and-short-haul clause, a rate of 
$2.10 per net ton for the transportation of lumber jn 
carloads from Harrison, N. J., to Albany, Schenectady, 
South Schenectady, Vorheesville and Troy, N. Y., via 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


TELLS OF POSSIBLE OUTCOME OF HEARING 

ABERDEEN AND HoguiAM, WAsH., March 25.—A. F. 
Peterson, of the West Coast Lumber Company, who with 
Henry Blagen, of the Grays Harbor Lumber Company, 
represented the Grays Harbor millmen at the Salt Lake 
territory rate hearing before a representative of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission at Portland last week, 
stated in a recent interview that the consensus appears to 
be that the commission will not disturb the existing rates 
at the request of the Portland millmen, not all of whom 
were united in the desjre for the change. The evidence 
having been completed the case will go in due time to 
the commission for digest and decision, which may take 
six months or even a much longer time. 

Speaking of the probabilities, Mr. Peterson said that 
it appears unlikely that the commission will overturn a 
principle of rate making; that is, the group system on 
transcontinental rates—and substitute the distance 
theory, at the request of the Portland millmen and against 
the protests of all other interests in the group that now 
extends from the British Columbia border to the north- 
ern California line. He also declared that as a matter 
of fact only a portion of the Portland mills wished the 
differential as some of them had interests outside of 
Portland that would suffer from the establishment of the 
differential as much as their Portland interests would 
gain by it. 








INTRODUCES AMENDMENT TO COMMERCE AC! © 


SHREVEpPORT, LA., March 27.—According to information 
from Washington, D. C., Senator Morris Sheppard of 
Texas has introduced an amendment to the act regulat- 
ing commerce, with a view of permitting State rail- 
road commissions to manage their intrastate transporta- 
tion problems without Federal interference. The fight 
is one by Texans to prevent orders being made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission which would have the 
effect of setting aside railroad rates made by a State 
commission for movement of intrastate shipments. The 
amendment is the outcome of the Shreveport-Texas rate 
ease, in which the interstate commission ordered the re- 
moval of alleged discriminations against Shreveport by 
Texas railroads, Shreveport showing that rates between 
this city and Texas points were lower than rates, intra- 
state, between Texas points. 





LUMBERMEN HEARD AT RATE HEARING 


MempHIS, TENN., March 28.—The hearing of the ap- 
plication of southern railroads to advance rates on hard: 
woods from Memphis and southern producing points into 
Central Freight Association and Western Trunk line 
territory will be concluded ‘here tomorrow evening. Ex 
aminer Mackley will leave tomorrow night for Mont: 
gomery, Ala., where the testimony of the yellow pie 
interests will be heard. It was planned some days ago to 
adjourn the hearing at Memphis March 25 and to begit 
at Montgomery Monday, March 27, but the railroads 0¢: 
cupied so much time with their testimony that it was 1m 
possible to complete the hearing according to schedule. 

The carriers occupied the stand here for almost tw0 
entire weeks. They introduced a number of witnesses 
and a vast amount of testimony. They completed the 
presentation of their side of the case Friday evening ‘aul 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, which 
looking after the interests of hardwood lumbermen ! 
this section, began presenting its evidence to combat tl 
testimony of the railroads Saturday morning. 

The first witnesses introduced were G. W. Kraft, trafit 
manager of the Ozark Cooperage Company, with mill 
at Boyle, Miss., and G. 8. Charlotte, president of the 
same firm. Mr. Charlotte testified that the proposed ad: 
vances will put his slack mill and scores of others ™ 
Mississippi out of business. He also said that his col 
pany was recently on the verge of buying a large tract 
of timberlands but that-it had held the matter up pent 
ing the outcome of this hearing. In conclusion he de- 
clared that ‘‘if the advanced rates are permitted to, be: 
come effective, cooperage and lumber mills of Mississ!p?! 
will be forced to seek other locations where freight rates 
are more advantageous and grass will grow over. the 
tracks of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad.’ 

Saturday morning-J. H. Townshend, secretary-manage 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, explame 
the organization and purpose of the association am 
filed five exhibits tending to show a comparison of east 
and west side rates. According to Mr. Townshend, the 
proposed east side rates on a mileage basis are highet 
than west side rates. He continued as the star wil 
of the hardwood lumber shippers all yesterday and w# 
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Ss 
again recalled on Tuesday morning to complete his tes- 
timony. Other witnesses who will testify for the lumber- 
men are James KE, Starke, of James E, Starke & Co.; | 
W, B. Burke, vice president and general manager of the 
Lamb-F'ish Lumber Company, Charleston, Miss.; W. L. 
Wellfor’, general manager Chickasaw Cooperage Com- 
pany, Memphis; John W. McClure, secretary of the 
Belgrade Lumber Company and president of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, and B. F. Dulweber, of 


the Kraetzer Cured Lumber Company, 
Mr. Townshend testified that the proposed advanced 


rates on Lardwoods from Memphis to Detroit, one of the 
largest consuming markets, are higher than rates in any 
other producing territory in the United States. He filed 
twenty-cight exhibits, one of which showed the average ad- 
yance on cottonwood and gum to be 32 percent and the 


average advance on all hardwoods 20 percent. He also 
said that the Interstate Commerce Commission had fixed 
19 cents as a reasonable rate on hardwoods for 800 miles 
from Baton Rouge, La., to Louisville, Ky., whereas the 
proposed rates from Louisville to Chicago, 750 miles, are 
9914 cents. Mr. Townshend explained that the move- 
ment of lumber from Memphis by boat during the last 


twenty-five years had been negligible because the Illinois 


Central had bought up the Memphis water front so that 
lumber can not be transferred from rail to river. He 
furthermore declared that lumbermen can not ship by 
barge unless the Illinois Central gives permission. 

Mr. Townshend declared that before a car of lumber 
moves out of Memphis a transportation charge of about 
$60 had been paid on it. He explained this by saying 
that three cars of logs are required to make one car ot 
lumber and the average charge of hauling logs into 
Memphis on the Yazoo & Mississippi Railroad is $20 per 
ear. Mr. Townshend was asked by Charles J. Rixey, 
counsel for the carriers, if it was not a fact that lumber 
rates from Memphis were the lowest in the country. Mr. 
Townshend replied that Memphis could not be considered 
alone because the Illinois Central and Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley have a transit arrangement out of Memphis 
which causes logs and lumber to move from one to the 
other. It was in this connection that he explained how 
the funds were tied up by manufacturers of lumber on 
shipments of logs before they were permitted to ship 
lumber out of Memphis at what Mr. Rixey considered 
exceptionally low rates. 





CAR SHORTAGE A GRAVE HANDICAP TO LUMBERMEN 





Some Sections Show Slight Improvement — Eastern Situation Is Acute — Consignees 
Responsible in Certain Cases—Motor Trucks’ Use Suggested 





CAR SITUATION WORSE 


MemPHIs, TENN., March 28.—The ear situation has 
shown no improvement during the past week. The scar- 
city of box cars for the handling of lumber is even more 
pronounced than a short time ago, while the difficulty of 
securing bills of lading on shipments to certain eastern 
territory is even greater than heretofore. The cotton 
people as well as lumber people are up against the same 
proposition in this respect and the railroads hold out no 
hope of early improvement. Much of the cotton being 
shipped from Memphis to New England markets is be- 
ing routed over the Southern Railway via Norfolk, Va., 
where boats are used for the remainder of the trip. 

A prominent member of the hardwood trade said this 
morning that the car situation was steadily becoming 
worse and that, while the demand for lumber was still 
satisfactory, the movement was being considerably re- 
stricted by inability to get cars for immediate shipment 
thereof. Conditions are still worse outside of Memphis 
and interior shippers are encountering difficulties that 
prove almost insurmountable. 





SHIPMENTS HELD UP BY CAR SCARCITY 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 25.—Shippers in the northern 
part of the State who have to depend on Canadian Pacifie 
cars for shipments to Soo Line points in the United 
States have received word that no Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way empty cars can be furnished to points in the United 
States and this is holding up many shipments to such 
points. Shippers located south of Seattle, however, can 
ship via Spokane in Northern Pacific equipment. 


CAR SITUATION IMPROVES AROUND 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


BELLINGHAM, WAsH., March 25.—Car shortage is still 
serious on the Great Northern, but the Northern Pacific 
secures practically all the cars it needs. The Belling- 
ham & Northern does not get all its requirements, but 
it is able to fill the greater proportion of its orders. At 
the beginning of this week there were signs that condi- 
tions on the Great Northern would improve at once. One 
night twenty empties arrived in Bellingham, but there- 
after several days passed without a single car being 
received. The cause was said to be a blockade in the 
Rockies. Indications now are that next week the situa- 
tion will be considerably improved on this road. 

The demand for empties is larger in the Bellingham dis- 
trict now than it has been at any other time this year 
because of the idle mills that have resumed operation 
within the last fortnight and the enlarged operations of 
some of the big companies. 








SITUATION PRACTICALLY UNCHANGED 

Bosto ‘, Mass., Mareh 28.—Embargoes on the east- 
fm railroads entering New England are practically un- 
change from the situation of a week ago, and the 
lumber business is almost at a standstill, so far as rail 
(cliveries to many points are concerned. The only modi- 
fication is the announcement that seeds, fertilizer and 
fertiliziig materials will be received for delivery at all 


Points, on aeeount of the anxiety of farmers and garden- 
‘rs to le ready for spring planting. The New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad is still enforcing an 
absolut embargo against lumber shipments of any kind, 
- Sone important retail yards are completely cut off 
tom further supplies. 

Chan:? ers of commerce, big manufacturing establish- 
ign ‘smess men generally, are codperating with pub- 
Th offi ls in the effort to find some means of relief. 
re & prosident_of the Fore River Shipbuilding Corpora- 
on, one of the largest concerns of the kind in the coun- 
a’ Sys if will be necessary to halt important work at 
ee plant nd lay off thousands of men unless relief comes 
ee Scores of other important enterprises are hard 
benereral measures of relief are under way, but it has 
“gr charged that the New Haven Railroad, at least, 
“4 eating like a cross. baby’’ and not trying as hard 
‘th Should to clear up the freight congestion. About a 
pt biggest mercantile concerns in the city .con- 


er the auspices of the Boston Chamber of 


Commerce on a plan for mobilizing their delivery systems 
and unloading immediately all cars as they arrive at the 
railroad terminals. A committee appointed is now try- 
ing to arrange details. Last week, the officials of the 
Merchants & Miners Steamship Company called together 
at the chamber seventy-five of the leading business men 
and proposed a plan for organizing a $200,000 delivery 
system with motor trucks with detachable bodies. A com- 
mittee is now working on that plan, which provides for 
loaded bodies being lifted on to the trucks as fast as they 
return from delivery trips. The steamship company 
wants 51 percent of the proposed company and asks the 
business men to buy the rest. 

Sixteen transportation inspectors, including two repre- 
sentatives of the Interstate Commerce Commission, have 
been investigating the freight congestion here the last 
few days. They met today in New York to confer and 
report. It is charged by the railroads, and the findings 
of these investigators partly bear out the charges, that 
the responsibility is largely up to the consignees. It was 
discovered that one consignee here tied up a freight car 
sixty-three days by leaving his goods in it. A number 
of others left goods in their cars forty days, and there 
is some less-than-carload freight that has been in ter- 
minals since February 1. It is proposed to authorize 
the railroads to charge $5 per car per day storage here- 
after, in addition to the $1 per car per day demurrage, 
to force consignees to unload more promptly. The cham- 
ber of commerce, however, as well as practically all of 
the lumber dealers, is absolutely opposed to any increase 
in the demurrage rate. 

Conferences also are being held with the Master Team- 
sters’ Association, in the effort to eccelerate their de- 
liveries. One trouble has been the atrocious conditions 
of the streets, which make rapid deliveries almost im- 
possible. The wood-paved streets are about the only ones 
fairly passable, and they have been cluttered with unre- 
moved snow, because of the inefficiency of Mayor Curley’s 
Public Works Department. The public works commis- 
sioner promised yesterday to get busy and clean up. 





SITUATION IMPROVES SLIGHTLY 


SHREVEPORT, LA., March 27.—Although the mills are 
still annoyed on account of lack of sufficient equipment 
for shipping their products, an improvement in the car 
shortage situation has been noted. This improvement is 
not very large, but it is sufficient to give much encour- 
agement. If the present rate of improvement holds up 
only a few weeks will elapse till the mills will have 
reason to dismiss most of their anxiety on account of car 
shortage. However, there is still a large shortage and 
many mills are forced to shut down at intervals to await 
ears. The railroads are unable as yet to say when there 
will be complete relief. 





EMBARGO CAUSES SHUTDOWN 


Bangor, ME., March 25.—The war has given prosperity 
to a great many lines of industry, but the increased 
business has brought about a railroad stagnation near 
New York City that is causing a great deal of trouble 
for the lumber shippers of northern Maine. Shutdowns 
in some cases, lessened production, loss of markets, losses 
on shipments, are the results of the embargo. The 
Maine railroads are also suffering from the congestion 
—they are losing business that would otherwise come 
to them, which, although perhaps only delayed in some 
cases, is lost for good in other instances. 

Among the lumber mills to shut down on account of 
the freight embargo is a new plant at Jackman, which 
hired a crew of ninety men from Bangor to leave here 
Monday morning. The crew returned here Tuesday 
night, the manager of the mill having decided that 
it was useless to try to operate when he could not get 
his product to market. 

Even the steamship lines are refusing to take ship- 
ments, although several of them have taken off their 
embargoes for several days temporarily. 

Local railroad officials can not give any encourage- 
ment when asked if there is any prospect of the em- 
bargo lifting in the near future. Prospects in that line 
seem rather indefinite. 





Woods Crews Hustling 





Saw Mill Humming 





Tuning up for Spring business — 
Give us a chance to quote you on 
your needs in 


- White and Norway Pine, 
Hemlock, Tamarack, Lath 
and White CedarShingles, 
all Northern Hardwoods. 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WISCONSIN. 




















White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 
DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 





(} 





{) 
THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and.-it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The Allyn 
Lumber Co. 


Engineers Building, 


{o] 
Biackwell - Panhandle 


| Idaho 
White Pine 
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HARDWOODS 








E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 























Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufact ” Associati 




















Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 
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All the White Left In—Never a Kick 


Let us tell you why and quote prices. 


R. CONNOR CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Association. 














TO one who has spent any part of his life 
in the forests, a library without the 
poems of Douglas Malloch must ever be 
incomplete.—National Magazine. 


“Tue Woops,” just published, contains 
the best work of “the lumberman poet,” 
including “Today,” just now America’s 
most widely quoted poem. 


“In Forest Lanp” has a hundred poems 
that have delighted thousands. It is in 
its third edition. 


No lumberman’s library is complete with- 
out one or both of these volumes. “The 
Woods” will be sent postpaid for $1 or 
“In Forest Land” for $1.25 by the pub- 
lisher, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 
S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 




















LONDON TRADE IS HANDICAPPED 


Swedish and Government Restrictions Block Activity 
—Douglas Fir Ties Are Boomed 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, March 7.—Two special features 
have forced themselves into prominence during February. 
One is the renewed effort of the Swedish shippers to sell 
only on f. o. b. terms and the other is the decision of 
the British Government to restrict the import of certain 
furniture woods, hardwoods and veneers except on li- 
cense. The former proposition is a most serious one for 
importers and if carried out will have an important effect 
upon the trade of the United Kingdom. To traders here 
it seems strange that the Swedish exporters should desire 
to impose conditions which they know full well are ob- 
noxious to their best customers. Last year a similar 
effort was made but was not persisted in, but the United 
Kingdom market is not of such supreme importance to 
the Swedish shippers as it was a year ago. 

The assumption is that the fear of not being able to 
obtain adequate tonnage is the chief motive and that 
sellers wish to make sure of getting their money whether 
the vessel sails or not. As probably not more than 25 
percent of the usual import has been sold to the United 
Kingdom up to the present there is yet time if merchants 
make a strong stand to defeat this unwelcome sugges- 
tion. As regards the restrictions on furniture woods 
this seems to have been done without much method. The 
necessity for releasing tonnage for war work which other- 
wise would be used for importing luxuries can be under- 
stood but why mahogany, walnut and whitewood should 
be stopped while oak, which is as much a furniture wood 
as mahogany, if not more so, should be subject to no 
embargo can not be explained. The fact that it is used 
in the manufacture of gun carriages or other articles re- 
quired by the Government is probably the reason. 

The Dock Stocks 

The stocks at the docks were as follows March 1: 

1916—Pieces 1915—Pieces 





SE: <. ckbakwen esa dew eee 781,908 668,973 
I RU MASINES 5 (5 6:55 06 56 woiv So 10.8. 1s 8 0059 1,473,697 986,267 
LE OES OT | a eee er 6,734,161 6,374,247 
MONIC. Caw sne kaha Sas pues 3,456,602 3,710,534 
Na OE oe See eee eee 370,036 395,091 
NN the a LG ie og wis Ase pore 1,013,572 670,812 
PIUCH DING Meals ..<....0.ccseweses 15,649 42,898 

BME: cuatesnsseeeeasss50 13,845,565 12,848,822 


The surplus of practically a million pieces as com- 
pared with last year indicates that there will probably 
be no shortage of wood before the new season’s imports 
begin to arrive. 

The Government has appointed a small licensing com- 
mittee to deal with the many points that will be raised 
on the nomination of the Timber Trade Federation. 
Col. G. T. B. Cobbett, who is now almost as well known 
as a soldier as a hardwood importer, has been elected a 
member of that body, so the interests of the trade 
will be well looked after. It is said that some of the 
American shipping companies have notified their agents 
in this country that they have refused to carry wood 
manufactured articles on the assumption that these ar- 
ticles might be among the restricted goods. The agents 
promptly wired to their principals that such was not the 
case, and also made energetic representations to the 
shipping companies’ representatives here. As a result 
of the proposed restrictions a large quantity of wood to 
be shipped for the making of aeroplane propellers has 
been stopped, and can not be sent forward until the 
necessary formalities have been gone into of procuring 
licenses. This would appear to be the result of people 
handling matters which they do not understand and shows 
the absolute necessity for the presence in the committee 
of an expert like Colonel Cobbett. 

Mahogany 

As mahogany is one of the furniture woods that can 
be imported only under license there has been a further 
hardening in prices during February and it is evident 
that the hitherto restricted import will be still smaller 
in future. There were no public sales last month, nor 
have there been any arrivals, while the private sales total 
only 300 logs. The stock in first hands has now been re- 
duced to 8,470 logs, of which 4,494 are Honduran, 1,821 
African, 1,367 Cuban and 788 Tobasco wood. There is 
a strong demand for all varieties and the small supplies 
likely to reach London during the next few months are 
certain to realize big prices. 

United States Hardwoods 

From March 1 black walnut, whitewood (poplar) and 
satin walnut (gum) can be imported only on license. 
The result has been a big increase in prices for these 
goods that has not taken place in oak (both quartered 
and plain) and ash, which are not on the prohibited list. 

The excellent demand that has existed for several 
months for 1-inch boards in firsts and seconds has been 
accentuated recently and prices now range from $145 
and upward per 1,000 feet, according to specification. 
Selects are worth $100 and prices for Nos. 1 and 2 com- 
mon have advanced to $85 and $60 respectively. 

There has been no improvement in demand for quar- 
tered oak, prices for which remain at $120 and upward 
for firsts and seconds with No. 1 common at $90. The 
outlook for plain oak planks has improved owing to the 
small import, and prices have advanced to $90 per 1,000 
feet. The same remark applies to boards, that are very 
firmly held at $100 per 1,000 feet for firsts and seconds, 
$85 for No. 1 common and $70 for No. 2. 


EXPORT AND FOREIGN 7 


In American whitewood there is an active demand fo, 
all qualities and values have increased considerably, 
Quotations are: Panel stock $120 upward per 1,000 feet 
firsts and seconds of standard widths, planed to 7%-inch, 
$110 and other sizes in proportion; clear saps, pianed ty 
%-inch, $70 to $75 per 1,000 feet; No. 1 common abou 
$65 to $70 and No. 2 common about $50 to $55. 

There is still a good inquiry for satin walnut (gum) 
also for sap gum. Quotations are $65 per 1,000 feet fo; 
firsts and seconds red gum, $55 for No. 1 common, $6) 
for firsts and seconds sap gum, $52.50 for No. 1 com. 
mon, $70 for 1x13-inch and up, and $75 for 1x18-inc, 
and up. 

Ash remains dull. Prices of boards range from $8) 
upward according to thickness. Shippers of logs would 
obtain full value in this market but the export to Lon. 
don seems to have almost ceased for the present. 


Douglas Fir for Railway Sleepers 


H. W. Thornton, the general manager of the Great 
Eastern Railway Company, is an American and it is not 
surprising therefore that he has recently given facilities 
for proving the superiority of United States woods for 
sleepers over those from the north of Europe now used 
for that purpose. Two sleepers of Douglas fir sent 
over by the Forest Branch of the Department of Lands, 
British Columbia, were recently tested alongside of two 
Baltic sleepers. The results of these tests show beyond 
doubt the superiority of British Columbia Douglas fir 
for railroad ties. It was found that under compression 
Douglas fir will stand 5,695 pounds per square inch as 
against 3,950 pounds per square inch for Baltic timbers, 
while red cedar made a very creditable showing against 
the Baltic timber of 3,407 pounds per square inch. Tests 
in tension were even more favorable to Douglas fir. This 
is shown by the fact that it would take 11,450 pounds 
or over 5% tons to pull apart a stick of Douglas fir 
having a cross section of one square incli; whereas just 
half that weight would suffice to pull apart Baltic timber, 
and only 3,300 pounds were required to separate cedar, 
This is a splendid testimonial for Douglas fir, although 
whether the heavy freight rates will allow the wood to 
be used for this purpose in the United Kingdom is of 
course another matter. 





COASTWISE MOVEMENTS HINDERED 


American Sailing Ships Enter Offshore Trade—Lum-. 
ber Company Buys Steamer—Two New Vessels 


NEw Or.EANS, La., March 27.—Lumber clearances 
from New Orleans slumped sharply last week as com: 
pared with the preceding week’s volume, the approximate 
total being 675,000 feet. In addition, 194,310 staves, 
24,079 bundles box shooks, 12,725 headings and 404 cross: 
ties were shipped export. To New York 401,000 feet of 
lumber, 32,125 bundles box material and 2,692 crossties 
moved coastwise. The largest single lumber shipment— 
218,000 feet—went to Santiago, Cuba, and the second larg- 
est, 156,000 feet, to Kingston, Jamaica. The steamship 
Gaelic Rock, for Liverpool, carried parcels of oak ani 
gum, rendered noteworthy by reason of the import re 
strictions at British ports. Genoa took staves, Christ: 
iania, Norway, parcels of mahogany, oak and hickory, 
and Marseilles a small parcel of gum. The balance of 
the lumber movement was to Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica. Five steamships, one for China and the remainder 
for Europe, cleared with full cargoes whose manifests 
disclosed no lumber. 

The export market is ruled more rigorously than evel 
by ocean transport conditions and lack of tonnage seells 
to be cutting even more of a figure than excessive rates. 
Transfer of American-registered sail-craft to off-shore 
service, under stress of sinfully tempting charter ani 
voyage rates, is putting somewhat of a crimp in the 
coastwise movement of lumber. It is understood that 
several schooner-loads of cypress in the Atchafalaya 
district are awaiting vessels for movement to Atlantit 
destinations. The figuring on foreign government schel: 
ules for yellow pine continues, with rumors of big bus: 
ness placed or to be placed. It is also reported, with 
considerable detail, that the Lamb-Fish Lumber (ol 
pany, of Charleston, Miss., has booked a French order ft! 
several hundred thousand oak ties which are to be 
sembled at Greenwood, Miss., the report says, and bargt! 
to New Orleans for export. It is added that the compa! 
will organize a barge service of its own for this wot 

On Thursday last Vice President J. S. Otis, of the Mt# 
Manufacturing Company, announced that a deal had 
been closed for purchase by that company of the Ame 
ican steamer Norwalk, with assurances that its bid fo! 
another vessel of the same class and tonnage would le 
accepted. The two steamers are in New York for I 
fitting. The Norwalk is a 225-footer, rated at twelv? 
knots, with a carrying- capacity of 1,300,000 feet. She 
is expected here by the first of May and will ply reg 
larly between New Orleans and Mexican and Centtdl 
American ports, bringing in mahogany logs for the 
company’s plant and taking out general cargo. ‘The Mts 
Manufacturing Company has been operating its big mill 
day and night for some months and is still behind with ifs 
orders, so that at present new business is not beilé 
booked for shipment earlier than next summer. Ss if§ 
mahogany log supply is drawn from Central America and 
Mexico, the growing scarcity of available bottoms 
prompted the company to acquire ships of its own ™ 
order to insure a regular log supply. The new boats 
should prove helpful to New Orleans commerce, sit 
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they will operate regularly and offer cargo space for out- 
bound shipments. 

The Mexican Navigation Company, which has been op- 
erating two steamers out of New Orleans to Mexican 
ports, also announces that two brand-new ships will be 
added to this service, permitting regular ten-day sail- 
ings from New Orleans to Vera Cruz. The Jalisco, one 
of the new vessels, was launched last February and is ex- 
pected here in time to inaugurate the expanded service 
on April 12. The Coahuila, a sister ship, will be put in 
a little later, upon her completion. Both are equipped 
for passenger as well as freight service. 

As offset to this encouraging news, the New York & 
Porto Rico Steamship Company, through its local agent, 
has served notice that it will suspend most of its April 
sailings to New Orleans. The line has been giving New 
Orleans four sailings a month to Porto Rico. It is under- 
stood that only one sailing is planned for April. The 
explanation given locally is that the company is under 
contract to handle the Porto Rican sugar crop, which is 
to be marketed to New York, and that practically all its 
available vessels will be required to handle that move- 
ment. 





FEBRUARY FOREIGN TRADE EXCELLENT 


PENSACOLA, FLA., March 28.—Iebruary showed an im- 
proved condition in foreign trade so far as it affects the 
Florida ports, wood and wood products going out in in- 
creased volume, with the Florida west coast ports doing 
a volume of business that almost reached normal. This 
was especially applicable to Pensacola, where shipments 
reached a total of $1,676,332, the largest since the war’s 
beginning. 

The car shortage is greatly retarding the movement of 
lumber and timber, both for export and domestic con- 
sumption. It is more acute along the lines of the south- 
ern roads than at any other point, and recently when a 
steamer was overdue ten days and her cargo on cars 
there was such a shortage of cars due to this small 
amount of rolling stock being tied up that other vessels 
experienced delays in securing their cargoes by rail. 

The British Government is a heavy buyer in this sec- 
tion, timber and cross ties forming the bulk of the pur- 
chases, while France is also buying in quantity. 

With this exception little business is being done with 
Europe, due primarily to exorbitant tonnage rates, 
freights having reached over $25 a thousand for sailing 
vessels. The bulk of the free business is therefore being 
done with South American ports. 

Shipments from Florida ports during February con- 
sisted of 28,794,000 superficial feet of lumber and timber, 
40,611,000 feet of cross ties, 481,181 barrels of rosin, 280,- 
232 gallons of turpentine and other forest products 
valued at $5,452. 

Ports from which shipments were made and their re- 
spective valuations follow: 


Pensacola . <<... SLGIGisce Tampa 262206 < os. 48,778 
Key West........ 764,598 Apalachicola 19,486 
Fernandina ..... 173,175 Carrabelle ....+- 11,074 
St. Andrews..... Ci126 WHAM 6.66. wee 5,592 
Jacksonville 49,599 —_—_—— 

Total .......$2,809,760 





MAKES ARRANGEMENTS TO EXPORT 


JACKSON, Miss., March 28.—Advices reaching here are 
to the effect that the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, with 
plant and offices at Charleston, Miss., and offices at 
Memphis, Tenn., has completed arrangements to ship 
several million feet of cross-tie timber from the Charles- 
ton mills via the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad, to 
Greenwood, and there have it transferred on an incline 
it is erecting to barges, and thence transported by water 
to New Orleans for export. 

Representatives of the Entente Allies recently com- 
pleted negotiations for this immense order from the 
Lamb-Fish company. Deliveries will begin about May 1. 
The Lamb-Fish company will place eight barges on the 
Greenwood wharf, with a 40,000-tie capacity each, and 
on each trip will ship 320,000 ties to New Orleans. 





AFRICA A MARKET FOR DOUGLAS FIR 


So Reports Special Canadian Trade Commissioner— 
Tells Errors in Methods of Selling 


Toronto, OnT., March 25.—H. R. MeMillan, special 

trade commissioner, reports to the Canadian Department 
of Trade and Commerce on the timber trade of South 
Africa stating that there is a constant market in that 
country for three of the important forest products of 
eastern Canada, red deals, box shooks and doors. The 
raw material is cheaper in Canada than either the United 
States or Sweden, the two countries doing the bulk of the 
trade. The elements of a great and successful campaign 
to push the sale of Douglas fir exist in South Africa, 
where about $5,000,000 worth of timber is imported for 
general building and construction purposes and greater 
quantities will be required in the future. Douglas fir 
iwnishes only 7 percent of the imports of building 
timber. Its use on a large scale has been retarded partly 
by prejudices against it on the ground of its being less 
durable than Scandinavian timber and liable to dry rot, 
and partly because it is impossible to buy Douglas fir 
except by the full cargo, which restricts importation to 
those ready to invest large amounts for months before 
the delivery of the timber. 
_ that there is any Douglas fir sold in South Africa is 
due entirely to the initiative of South African merchants 
m seeking it and not to any selling efforts on the part 
of producers, who have committed the fatal error of con- 
Silering their seHing responsibilities ended when they 
finished competing with one another for the privilege of 
Supplying lumber to a commission house. 


SILUATION QUIET 


Houston, TEx., March 28.—The export situation has 
been quiet during the last week, not a single cargo of 
lumber having left any of the Gulf ports of Texas. The 
order for 6,000,000 feet from the Belgian Government 
was reported to have been placed with the Standard Ex- 
port Lumber Company, of New Orleans, last week. The 
embargoes placed on shipping through the local ports are 
holding up immense quantities of material. The recent 
embargo of the Southern Pacific has had the effect of 
holding up 2,000,000 feet of lumber being shipped by the 
Chieago Lumber & Coal Company. 





PREDICT HIGHER VESSEL RATES 


Tacoma, WASH., March 25.—Cargo mills report little 
change in the export market. In California trade con- 
siderable call has come and predictions are made that 
vessel freights will go to $8 from Puget Sound to Cali- 
fornia with the reopening of the Panama Canal and the 
increased demand for tonnage that is expected to follow 
it. The rate used to be normal around $3, $3.50 and 
$3.75 and has advanced to $6 and better as the small 
sailers have gone out of the coastwise trade to enter 
the foreign. 





EXPORT BUSINESS FAIRLY ACTIVE 

San Francisco, Cau., March 25.—Export fir business 
is being done at from $11 to $11.50 at the mill. The 
volume is not very large, owing to scarcity of tonnage. 
The tendency in freights is still upward, both in export 
and Coast trades. Domestic fir is quoted at $15, delivered 
San Francisco, and $16, southern California ports. Indi- 
cations are that coastwise freights will immediately ad- 
vance to $5.50, San Francisco, and $6 South, and there 
are predictions that the rate will go up to $8. Naturally, 
the delivered price of lumber will follow upward. There 
is a growing scarcity of tonnage on the Coast. Three 
more of the Pacifie Coast steamers have been sold to go 
to the Atlantic coast, and more may follow. 

The offshore freight market continues to be firm and 
comparatively few new charters have been announced 
lately. There is no increase in the supply of disengaged 
tonnage available for early shipments of lumber. Off- 
shore freights are unchanged, but have an advancing 
tendency. 


BEAUMONT OPEN FOR WORLD TRADE 


Ocean Liner Sails Up New Deep Water Channel—Other 
Ships Will Follow 


BEAUMONT, TEX., March 27.—The port of Beaumont 
is now open to the commerce of the world. 

The American steel-clad steamship Vesta, of the 
Standard Oil Company, docked and loaded at this 
port March 25. This was the first big ocean liner to 
navigate the new million-dollar deep water channel 
and its arrival was really an event in Beaumont. 
When the big boat reached Mansfield ferry, a few 
miles south of the city, a courier brought the news 
to the local light plant and the fire whistle heralded 
its arrival to the citizenship. Men, women and chil- 
dren by the hundreds flocked to the waterfront and as 
the Vesta rounded the turning basin it was greeted 
with deafening cheers. Business in the city was sus- 
pended for fully an hour and all of the city schools 
recessed to enable the children to view the first sea- 
going steamship to visit Beaumont. 

The inbound trip from the outer buoy to Beaumont, 
a distance of fifty miles, was made in less than six 
hours. After rounding the turning basin, the ship 
docked at the wharf of the Magnolia Petroleum Com- 
pany, where it took on 37,000 barrels of gasoline and 
fourteen hours later sailed for a foreign port, not made 
public. The vessel is 321 feet long, has a 46-foot beam 
and draws 2314 feet when loaded. . 

The vessel was escorted up the channel by a party 
of prominent Beaumont business men headed by Mayor 
Emmett A. Fletcher. Others in the party were J. 
Frank Keith, president of the Keith Lumber Company 
and chairman of the wharf and dock commission; 
W. A. Priddie, vice president of the Beaumont Lum- 
ber Company, and A. Milch, local manager of the 
Standard Export Lumber Company. 

E. E. Plumly, manager of the Magnolia Petroleum 
Company, announces that the Vesta is one of a fleet 
of six ocean liners to load at the local wharf within 
thirty days. The next to arrive will be the British 
oil vessel Imperoyal, which is due to reach port to- 
morrow morning. Two others are the Splendor, an 
Italian steamer 410 feet long, and the American 
steamer City of Everett. The names of the other two 
have not been given: out. 

The Standard Export Lumber Company, which has 
been exporting timber from Port Arthur for years, 
is now assembling several million feet of timber in the 
Beaumont harbor and will load two big ocean-going 
vessels in the near future. The names of the ships, 
size of the cargo and other details of the shipment will 
be made public within the next ten days. This com- 
pany has chartered from the city a strip of ground 
near the municipal wharf, where private wharves for 
loading lumber will shortly be built, indicating that 
this company contemplates utilizing the waterway ex- 
tensively. 








PINE EXPORTS ARE ACTIVE 


MosiLE, ALA., March 27.—Movement has been very 
active during the week just closed in exporting southern 
yellow pine and loading vessels for export. Twenty 
schooners are in this port loading yellow pine lumber for 
Cuban, Central and South American ports. Two sailing 
vessels are here loading for the United Kingdom, and 
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time, cutting the 
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FINEST FIGURED 


GUM LOGS 


that ever came from the 
woods—plain sawn and 
quartered —irom %” up, 
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Booking orders now 
for March and April 
shipments. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


Charleston, Miss. 


**The Largest Hardwood Mill in the World.’’ 























Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


i= Makers of —' 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade, Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 





Ask for our prices on 
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2 cars 4-4’? No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4’? 13’’-17’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 








We Can Ship Quick 


4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
lear 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
10 cars 8-4 No.2 Common & Better Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain Red Oak. 


If interested, we will be glad 
to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 











GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardw and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8’’& 13-16” 
Hardwood Flocring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 


too if desired. 
Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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Flooring 


a Strips. 


SAWED 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 
Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 


machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 


In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. Inquiries solicited. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


“Velvet Edge” 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 


























ll Ratiders 
Favor Oak Strong 


because of its durability and adaptability 
to beautiful finishes. Particularly does 
this apply to 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 
We make a specialty of high grade 
Hardwood products and know we can 


satisfy in service and price. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 





Dixie Brand Flooring 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
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LONG LENGTHS 


Band - Sawed 

and 16 foot. 

QUARTERED WHITE OAK H. 
aoe y GOOD WIDTHS 


PLAIN RED OAK 


MANUFACTURE 


Our manufacturing cost 
I 


SAP. GUM, 4/4 to 8/4 
ASH, 4/4 to 20/4 
CAR MATERIAL 


In the HEART of the 
Best Arkansas Timber 


INSPECTION 


anteed. 





D. S. WATROUS. Secy-Mer. 


Quality and Grade 


We shipas high as 60% 14 


in Quartered 
White Oak guarantced 10” 


4/4 to 8/4 andup. Plain Oak made - 
wide as is consistent with 
nae oto GUM good manufacturing. 
° 


3 higher than it would be 
if we lowered our standard. 


National Inspection Guar- 
Experienced and 
carefulinspectors whoshipa 
straight, reliable even grade. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


is 




























OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 


By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 
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LOGGING anp LUMBERING 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesting and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pulp 
and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.25. 

















431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


exporters say at least twenty schooners are en route here 
for cargoes of yellow pine. 

During the week closed today 1,107,242 feet of yellow 
pine out of a total of 1,391,114 feet of lumber and tim- 
ber, which was the aggregate of the week’s outward 
movement, were exported to Cuban ports. One cargo of 
sawn timber amounted to 283,872 feet and’ 41,885 feet 
of lumber went to Huelva, Spain. Cuban trade has to 
depend almost entirely on sailing vessels for the trans- 
portation of lumber to ports of that island, hence the 
small aggregate of exports. 

During the week a cargo of dye wood and mahogany 
was brought here by the schooner Delia from Monte 
Christo; it was unloaded and shipped Kast. 

The British steamship Valentia is in port loading a 
cargo of crossties. It is on the business of the British 
admiralty and it will not know its destination until its 
sealed orders are opened at sea. 


DEMAND FOR SHIPS IS HEAVY 


Small Sailing and Fishing Craft Pressed Into Trans- 
atlantic Service—Rate Records Broken 

Boston, Mass., March 29.—Were it not for the fact 
that vessel property of every description has advanced 
in value to a point never before known in the shipping 
history of the country, lumber exporters believe they 
would be doing the most profitable business on record. 
The unprecedented demand for tonnage and the scarcity 
of vessels, sail as well as steam, have resulted in boosting 
prices for every kind of craft capable of carrying cargo. 
Owners who had endeavored in vain to dispose of their 
property at moderate prices now find no difficulty in 
selling at prices far in advance of the actual cost of the 
vessels when new. 

Lumber dealers and manufacturers are paying amaz- 
ing prices for vessels or charters in their desperate effort 
to obtain tonnage for the delivery of cargoes to eager 
buyers. 

The little three-masted schooner Damietta § Joanna 
has been purchased by the Shepard & Morse Lumber 
Company, of this city, to carry a cargo of lumber to 
England. The price paid is said to be $9,000, probably 
about what the small vessel cost when built twenty- 
six years ago at Yarmouth, Me. It will have to go to 
drydock for repairs before sailing for the Provinces to 
load its cargo. 

The three-masted schooner Rebecca M. Walls, now at 
Calais, Me., has been sold by David W. Simpson, the 
Boston ship broker, and will at once proceed to St. John, 
N. B., where it will load lath for New York. The name 
of the new owner is not made public. 

The schooner Fannie and Fay has been sold by Samuel 
Goss, of Stonington, Me., to Small Brothers, of Machias- 
port, Me., for their use in the Coast lumber trade. 








———= 


The active demand for lumber tonnage is taking \es- 
sels out of the fishing industry. Several fishing craft 
have been purchased or chartered from Boston and Glou- 
cester fishermen for voyages to Great Britain and to 
South America. The fishing schooner Nellie Dixon, built 
at East Boston in 1889, has just been sold to Newfound- 
land owners, and they also got the fishing schooner 
Lucania, which sailed for St. Johns a few days ago. 

The old three-masted schooner Ruth Robinson has been 
chartered to load a cargo of about 400,000 feet of sprnce 
deals at St. John, N. B., for England. 

The three-masted schooner Susan N. Pickering sailed 
Friday for Charleston, 8S. C., after being laid up here 
all winter. She has been chartered to carry two cargoes 
of lumber from Charleston to Boston at $7 a thousand 
feet, which is an advance of $2 a thousand over recent 
charters. She will carry about 350,000 feet. 

The four-masted schooner Evie B. Hall, now at Provy- 
idence, R. I., has been chartered to load lumber at Hali- 
fax, N. S., for France at $35 a thousand feet. This 
is the highest rate ever paid for such a voyage. The 
schooner will take a load of coal to Halifax from New 
York. 

The four-masted schooner Orleans, owned here, has 
just been reported as arriving at Barbados with a cargo 
of shooks, having made a fast passage from Boston in 
fifteen days. 

The four-masted schooner Fred W. Thurlow, now load- 
ing at Charles River Stores for a voyage to West Africa, 
will receive $40,000 for the trip, the highest record yet 
for a cargo to that coast. Included in its big general 
cargo will be 100,000 feet of southern pine and smaller 
amounts of other lumber. 

The American steamer Tallac arrived here with 1,113 
logs of mahogany from Cape Gracios, Nicaragua, to help 
supply the active demand for furniture and piano woods, 
both of which industries in this section now are un- 
usually prosperous and rushed with orders. The Tallae 
was formerly one of the Dollar ships, and was on a 
voyage from the Pacific coast to New York, when it 
was cut off in the Atlantic by the closing of the Panama 
Canal. 





TWO CLEARANCES FOR WEEK 


ORANGE, TEX., March 27.—Two clearances with a total 
of 1,279,000 feet of yellow pine lumber are noted for the 
week. The Norwegian bark Ariel cleared for Buenos 
Aires with 642,000, going to sea March 24; the American 
schooner Brandford C. French cleared through the cus- 
tom house today and will be towed to Sabine Roads Tues- 
day, March 28. It has a cargo of 637,000 feet of yellow 
pine for San Juan, Porto Rico. Both cargoes are con- 
signed by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company. 

Arrivals are: The Russian barkentine Betania from 
Port au Spain, Trinidad, March 22; the schooners Wil- 
liam E. Downes and Doane from Cuba, March 27. There 
are nine vessels loading in the local harbor. 





FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER’ 








DESCRIBES BELT GRAB BUCKETS 


The Link-Belt Company, of Chicago, has just issued 
Book No. 238, entitled ‘‘Link-Belt Grab Buckets,’’ de- 
scribing two popular styles of ‘‘Link-Belt Grab 
Buckets.’’ These two models are ‘‘AE’’ and ‘‘ZB’’ 
and the company says they are ruggedly built for hard 
service and are winning constantly increasing recognition 
for handling all kinds of material. They are built en- 
tirely in the company’s plant at Chicago and prices are 
therefore f. 0. b. at that point. The volume is well illus- 
trated with both photographs and drawings showing the 
working parts of the buckets. 





BOOKLET DESCRIBES ‘‘WHITE STAR’’ VALVES 


The William Powell Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
recently issued a booklet entitled ‘‘The White Star Gate 
Valve’’ that contains descriptive matter regarding all 
of the gate valves manufactured by the company. A copy 
of this booklet may be obtained 
from the company by any engi-. 
neer by writing to the William 
Powell Company at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The Powell ‘‘White Star’’ 
double-disc gate valves are made 
with and without inserted renew- 
able seat rings in two styles with 
rising and non-rising stems. The 
valves are well proportioned and 
the metal is distributed so as to 
give uniform strength throughout. 
The progressive policy of the 
company, together with the fact 
that it is a pioneer in valve con- 
struction, has enabled it to ac- 
quire a sound knowledge of the 
requirements necessary to pro- 
duce high grade. valves. 

Formerly it. was never expected 
that a double-disc gate valve 
could compare with a globe valve in seating or wearing 
qualities, but the company says that the Powell ‘‘ White 
Star’’ double-dise gate valve is fully equal if not su- 
perior to the very best globe valve on the market except- 


THE “WHITE STAR” 
VALVE 





*The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 


nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912, 





ing only the Powell ‘‘White Star’’-globe valve. Like 
other articles bearing the Powell trade mark these valves 
are sold on absolute guaranty as to their mechanical per- 
fection and superior workmanship. 





SEATTLE BURNER BUILDERS BUSY 


A specialty of building and repairing refuse burners 
for sawmills is made by the Seattle Boiler Works, 
Seattle, Wash. The general improvement in the lum- 
ber manufacturing conditions on the Pacifie coast and 
Inland Empire has resulted in their plant being filled 
with work at the present time. They have just com- 
pleted a refuse burner for the Seattle Cedar Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, Seattle, of which they are 
especially proud, as it is without doubt the highest saw- 
mill refuse burner in the United States if not in the world, 
being 54 feet in diameter and 150 feet in height to the 
top. of the shell, above which the dome and spark 
arrester extend to a height of 38 feet, making a total 
height for the burner of 188 feet. In its construction 
there have been used 250 tons of metal and 650,000 
brick. The steel shell at the bottom is #; of an inch 
thick and the upper part %4 of an inch thick. It is 
one of the Sattle Boiler Works’ over draft system 
burners, of which it makes a specialty, and they give 
excellent satisfaction wherever used. 

The Seattle Boiler Works are now working on the con- 
struction of a burner for the Motor Shingle Company, 
Seattle, the steel work being completed and the brick 
work will soon be started. This concern’is also con- 
structing a smoke stack for the White River Lumber 
Company’s sawmill plant at Enumclaw, Wash. It will 
be 100 feet high and 82 inches in diameter. The lower 
part is 34 inch steel and above that the stack is built 
of ;%; inch steel, the top being finished with No. 8 
Anco iron, making it one of the heaviest constructed 
stacks in the country. <A breeching is being con- 
structed for the White River Lumber Company, to ¢fu- 
nect seven boilers with this one stack, it replacing six 
stacks that. have heretofore been in use. 

The Seattle Boiler Works has just completed the re- 
pairing of a water jacket refuse burner for the Adams 
River Lumber Company, Chase, B. C. Repair work is also 
being done on.a water jacket burner of the Columbia 
River Lumber Company, at Golden, B. C. Altogether the 
Seattle Boiler Works are very busy with refuse burner 
and smokestack construction, their over draft system 01 
refuse burners having given excellent satisfaction 
wherever used. 
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| THE HARDWOOD FIELD. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 27.—Prospects in the lumber 
market in Cincinnati and throughout the surrounding 
territory are most encouraging, and the opening of the 
spring and summer season is confidently expected to stimu- 
jate trade in every line. The numerous inquiries that are 
peing received, the general acceptance of the higher prices 
that are being quoted, the requirements of early delivers 
when bookings are made, all give assurance of an exception- 
ally active season. The adjustment of the labor situation 
and the assurance it carries of a two-year settlement of all 
jurisdictional controversies, are most gratifying to builders 
as well as to those industries dependent on continuous 
building operations to create and maintain the market for 
their products. ‘The consuming factories are busy, furniture 
manufacturers in particular reporting an increased volume 
of business, with a tendency of’ the demand toward the 
higher priced lines, and a much better distribution of the 
medium grades. All of the furniture woods are in a strong 
market position, on account of the increased demand, and 
conditions are confidently expected to improve still further 
as the summer approaches. 

W. H. Weller, secretary of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, is back from a week’s 
visit to the mills of West Virginia and Tennessee. He 
reports the situation as to stocks and movement very satis- 
factory. There has been some improvement as to the car 
supply in recent weeks, and not so much difficulty is experi- 
enced in that particular at the more important railroad 
centers, trouble being greatest at remote mills, he says. 

The Appalachia Lumber Company, J. S. Walker, presi- 
dent, which a few years ago located a hardwood lumber 
yard on the acres of ground near St. Bernard, a Cincinnati 
suburb, has sold the site to the Ault & Wiborg Company, 
printing ink manufacturers. The deal includes the ground 
occupied by the company’s office buildings. Secretary W. L. 
Cortelyou, of the Appalachia company, said today that his 
company has made no arrangement for another location, but 
does not have to give possession for two years. 

The item which appeared in the Record Department of 
last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN referring to 
the Stratemeyer Lumber Company’s connection with re- 
ceivership proceedings should have stated that the applica- 
tion was for the appointment of a receiver for A. Wieman 
& Co., of Lawrenceburg, Ind. Through an error the facts 
were incorrectly stated. 


VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 27.—Hardwood conditions have 
changed but little. Most of the orders placed some 
time ago are only now being filled. Oak is still most in 
demand, particularly red and white oak, and these items 
are readily taken when offered, and at prices satisfactory 
to both the buyer and seller. Prices remain firm. Other 
items, such as gum, cottonwood and poplar, are also having 
a good sale. 

The cypress market continually improves. Orders are 
coming in a little more freely than they did and are for 
larger quantities. Inquiries, too, are more frequent. Prices 
are strong and mills are not inclined to dispose of their 
stocks unless they can obtain satisfactory prices. 














WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 28.—Rains in this section 
during the last week have not been excessive and have 
interfered comparatively little with logging, which is 
making increasing progress, and indications are for a return 
to something like a normal amount of timber within the 
next thirty to sixty days. The Valley Log Loading Company 
is increasing its loading of cars almost every day. An offi- 
cial of the company says that the amount of logs offering 
for loading shows substantial gain. There is some difficulty 
in securing flat cars for handling logs, but that situation is 
not very troublesome yet. However, it is expected that, as 
the quantity of logs offered for loading increases, the 
scarcity of box cars will become even more pronounced. 
Most of the private logging roads in this territory are work- 
ing on as full time as possible and altogether the movement 
of logs is considerably better than was expected even two 
or three weeks ago. b 

The mills of the Wisconsin Lumber Company at Deering, 
Mo., shut down two years ago, are preparing to resume 
operation and will be running again by May 2 with full 
lorces, 

The Illinois Central Railroad Company has just begun 
work here on car sheds which will be used for repair of 
steel cars. It is estimated that these sheds will cost ap- 
proximately $200,000. 


KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES 


LovuisviLLE, Ky., March 27.—Lumber interests of Pa- 
dueah, Ky., Cairo, Ill., and Metropolis, Ill., sent repre- 
sentatives to Memphis, Tenn., March 25, to make a fight 
against the efforts of James E. Stark & Co. and others to 
secure through rates from Memphis and points south without 
regard to the Ohio River combinations. a 

The Elkhorn Lumber Company, of Shelby Gap, Ky., has 
purchased some new timber tracts in southeastern Kentucky, 
and is reported to be planning new mills. 

The hearing of the controversy on lumber freight rate 
adjustments ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the purpose of putting Paducah, Ky., on the same basis 
as Cairo, Ill., started by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
the St. Louis & Southwestern and the St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern, began March 27 in the Federal court here. 
The complainants seek to restrain the commission from 
putting the new rates into effect on April 16. 





Jensen & Zickgraf, of Jellico, Tenn., have completed the - 


building of their band mill there and have machinery in- 
Stalled. A tram road has been constructed for seven and 
a half miles from this firm’s boundary of timber near Elk 
alley. It will be ready for operation as soon as logs can 
be secured. The tramway connects with the Southern Rail- 
Way two miles south of Stanfill, Tenn. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL 


CorvmBus, OnI0, March 27.—Trade has been fairly 
active during the last week and both hardwoods and 
Southern yellow pine move well. Prices remain steady 
and the tone of the market is generally satisfactory. 

High waters early in the week endangered a number of 
Tetailers located in’ the flood section. Heavy rains north 
of Columbus caused the Scioto River to rise to the danger 
Stage and with rain still falling considerable apprehension 


: a Preparations have been made to repair the levees 
ece ssary. 
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IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA 
Lyxcupure, Va., March 27.—North Carolina pine 
dimensions and roofers are not moving freely and very 
ttle lusiness was either offered or accepted last week 


in view of the fact that conditions on the a market 
Were unsatisfactory from the standpoint of the manufacturer. 


Stocks are being held for an improvement in the general 
situation and local dealers expect a favorable change inside 
of thirty days, or as soon as the weather opens up and paves 
the way for resumption of work in the North and East. 

Yellow pine timber sizes in both long- and shortleaf are 
in good demand at satisfactory prices and most of the mills 
in this section are loaded up with this kind of cutting for 
the next sixty days on bookings made during the last two 
months. Dealers say there seems to be a tendency in the 
central West to hold back for a still further decline, while 
the eastern market is buying freely. The absolute embar- 
goes effective over many roads reaching eastern points 
place shippers in a position where they must either hold 
their stock until the railroads can carry it or unload in the 
West on a forced market. 

Hardwoods are in good demand, orders being freely placed 
at satisfactory values. Oak car material is especially brisk. 
The furniture trade is not in the market so heavily as the 
operators expected several weeks ago. Lower grades are 
moving easily at good prices. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS 

LitrLe Rock, Ark., March 27.—J. R. Hamlen, of the 
Hamlen Stave Company of Little Rock, gave an inter- 
esting talk on South America before seventy-five members 
of the Rotary Club at the Hotel Marion Thursday afternoon. 
Mr. Hemlen has been in South America in the interest of his 
firm, which makes a specialty of furnishing barrels and 
caskets for storing wines from the Great Mendoza district, 
where more than a quarter of a million acres of vines are in 
cultivation. Arkansas lumber, Mr. Hemlen said, is used very 
extensively in South America, where timber, contrary to 
general belief, is not plentiful. No houses are built of wood. 
Store houses are largely of sheet metal, and concrete in the 
last five years has been used very extensively. Dwellings 
are largely two stories and the second floor rather than the 
first is used for living quarters. 

Arkansas soft pine. will be exhibited in Paris, France, 
during the American manufacturers’ exhibit, to be held from 
May 15 to July 15, according to the announcement of R. H. 
Brooks, manager of the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, which 
is composed of thirteen mills. A panel is bejng prepared for 
the exhibit, to be of interior trim, in seven different colors. 
There will be descriptive literature in French and English. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 27.—Estimating among con- 
tractors and builders is reported here as being more ac- 
tive than.it has been for years and the next sixty days 
are expected to bring developments in building circles that 
will create unusual demands for lumber. The demands of 
what is expected to be a heavy building season already are 
being felt and are reflected in the large number of building 
permits issued. An average of from forty to fifty building 
permits was issued a day during the last week. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS 

New Or.EANS, La., March 27.—The ‘‘market fea- 
ture’’ appears to be car shortage, which is said to be 
getting no better with decidedly unpleasing rapidity. 
Such changes as are noted in demand are pronounced im- 
provements, but the recurring burden of the lumbermen’s 
refrain is for cars. The Southern Pine Association’s statis- 
tical report for last week reports car supply at 66 percent 
of demand and cypress people, while they may be faring a 
little better than this, report their shipments seriously 
handicapped by inability to secure the needed rolling stock. 
It is reported here that one or two mills have gone to part- 
time operation pending an improvement of car supply. 

Orders for southern yellow pine show an increase as 
compared with last week, and an excess over production. 
Mill stocks of crossties are low. Hardwood reports indicate 
rather better than the usual improvement, with prices stiffen- 
ing and the statistics of available supply supporting the 
stronger market. Seuthern yellow pine quotations are said 
to be steadier also. Cypress quotations remain as usual, 
steady and decidedly firm. 

Eastman, Gardiner & Co., of Laurel, Miss., have decided 
to add a box factory to their splendid plant equipment, and 
work upon a building for that purpose, 52x170 feet, adjacent 
to the planing mills, has already been started. It is hoped 
to have the plant in operation in sixty to ninety days, and to 
work much of the waste and the short length stuff into 
shooks, crates etc. 

R. H. Downman, of’ New Orleans, appeared as a witness 
before the new flood committee of Congress at Washington, 
D. C., last week, strongly urging for the committee’s consid- 
eration, the proposal to construct spillways at strategic 
points along the Mississippi to reduce the flood volume in 
the lower river and so to relieve the pressure upon the levees. 

C. E. Nesom, who has been with the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company for some years and was in Chicago with the cypress 
exhibit at the Railway Appliance Show last week, will within 
the next few weeks transfer to the southern yellow pine field, 
having accepted a position with the Krauss Bros. Lumber 
Company, of this city. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., March 27.—The car situation con- 
tinues to give mills in this ‘section a great deal of worry. 
Mills located at small places suffer more than those in 
good towns as the mills in the good towns take the cars 
that bring freight in and also get their percentage of any 
that come empty from other roads. One large concern in 
this section last week secured a bunch of cars in one day 
and loaded 1,200,000 feet of lumber in ten hours, a con- 
siderable amount of this lumber, however, was loaded on 
open cars. 

Mills are well pleased over the amount of timber business 
coming in and have no trouble in getting any kind of cutting 
desired at fairly satisfactory prices. Timber business has 
been good for a long time, but there seems to have been an 
increase during the last two weeks. Demand for car mate- 
rial is considerably better and prices are expected to stiffen 
on that class of stock as soon as a few new orders reach 
here. Dimension is still active with prices as strong as they 
were — days ago. Stocks are broken and everything is 
being cut into timbers that will make them. Shed stock is 
in good demand and stocks in that line would be very low 
if box cars could be secured. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 


SuREveporT, La., March 26.—Except for the shortage 
of cars, no fault is found by lumbermen of this section 
with market conditions. These conditions are unusually 
pleasing, the demand showing a steady increase and prices 
holding steady, while the volume of inquiry grows heavier 
each day and prospects for heavy buying later in the spring 
are especially bright. 

The shortage of cars has a somewhat steadying effect upon 
the prices, but this is really not necessary as the demand 
is very strong and constantly improving. “The mills, owing 
to lack of cars, are not making any particular efforts to 
enlarge order files, except for removing surplus items and 
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Issaquena Lumber Co. ; 
916 James Bldg... CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


— Manufacturers — 


Hardwood Lumber 


We have on hand ready for immediate 
shipment:— 


4,000,000 ft. 4-4 to 8-4 
Plain Red Oak, White 
Oak and Red Gum. 


In addition to the above we are cutting 
50,000 ft. daily—unsurpassed for widths, 
lengths and manufacture, assuring our cus- 
tomers the very best stock. 
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Car Material, and Export 


Shingles, Dimension and Large Timbers 
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1231 LUMBER 
Lumberman’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 











A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS, 


“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows,” just 
off the press; 215 pages. Plans and specifications for all 
classes of houses and bungalows, and description of different 
kinds of construction material. Specifications and plans for 
each building and estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth 
covers, $1 = 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


Yellow Pine 
Lumber 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 


In Business More Than Half a Century 
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Manufacturers 


Cypress; Oak and Red Gum 


SALES § 1811-1814 Wright Buildi 
OFFICE 1 ST. LOUIS, MO. si GI DEON, MO. 
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Timber Cruising Manual and Record 


With text of instruction for timber cruising and blank 
pages conveniently arranged for cruising notes and records. 
Send for special circular. 


Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 


American Lumberman,*™ Siicaco” 











NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 
Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive [man 
literature of the wood 
preservation industry 

this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. ~~ 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman § 
431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO ~% 


























stocks, and most of the business is coming without special 
solicitation. 

Retail demand is especially strong, and indications point 
to a much larger demand from this source, though shipments 
are hampered. Siding, decking and other car materials are 
in particularly strong demand, as are railroad and commer- 
cial timbers. The orders offered by car companies indicate 
plans for a big increase in railroad improvements. Prices 
hold firm and steady, with no effort by the millmen to ad- 
vance them at this time. 

Several Louisiana parishes, especially Winn and LaSalle, 
were visited early Saturday by a severe wind storm, which 
did heavy damage in the Georgetown and Jena sections. At 
Georgetown, near Winnfield, the lumber sheds of the Rochelle 
mill, property of the Tremont Lumber Company, were blown 
down, and an unconfirmed report states that the mill itself 
was damaged, also that much timber was blown down in that 
territory. Twelve houses were razed in the town and one 
woman was killed. The amount of damage caused at Jena 
is not known, owing to broken wire communication. 

The recent gigantic conflagrations in the South, particu- 
larly the one at Paris, Tex., where over half the property 
of the community was burned, are resulting in urgent calls 
for lumber shipments, and local companies are among those 
receiving the calls. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 27.—The lumber business 
shows a constant and substantial improvement. Though 
no boom time condition is reported, dealers say business 
is very satisfactory; in fact, about all the lumber is being 
sold that can be moved. The car shortage is affecting the 
business very materially, only those selling to the railroads 
being able to avoid this handicap. Lumber _of all kinds 
sells well and fair prices are being received. Local building 
conditions are in good shape and the contractors say struc- 
tures are going up at an excellent rate. 





THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 27.—Improvement in the lum- 
ber business has been general throughout all sections 
of this territory during the last week or ten days and 
conditions are constantly getting better. The country yard 
trade has picked up considerably and during the last few 
days an excellent business has been done. The factories, 
too, are coming in better. As mills’ stocks are not large the 
tendency has been toward a stronger market. City build- 
ing has started in a small way and the general trade in 
both rough and factory stock is satisfactory. The principal 
—— now is the car shortage, which is becoming more 
acute. 

Call for southern yellow pine has been fairly good during 
the last few days, and no doubt would be greater were it 
not for the car shortage. Orders that have been on the 
mill books for some time are coming forward slowly and 
smaller buyers of southern yellow pine are inclined to await 
the receipt of their old orders before placing new ones. 
The larger buyers, however, are placing orders, so this has 
had a tendency to create a reasonable volume of business. 














IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT 


KANSAS City,,Mo., March 28.—Last week ended with 
two days of heavy rain following strong winds that were 
general throughout this territory. The rain came just as 
wheat growers were beginning to voice some anxiety about 
their winter crops and it had a reassuring effect on business, 
especially in country districts. From every direction reports 
of excellent crop prospects are coming and there appears to 
be every reason for expecting a strong spring trade in all 
lines. Already there has been a good increase in the demand 
for lumber in country yards and city retailers do a better 
business by far than a year ago. Farmers buy a good 


‘volume of lumber and are getting repair work done. In the 


cities it seems to be a little harder fot builders to adjust 
themselves to the higher prices of materials. Kansas City 
is hardly keeping up with the other large cities of the 
country in its building activity this spring. 

The car situation seems to be improving somewhat. M. B. 
Nelson, second vice president and general sales manager of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company, says the Long-Bell mills are 
selling more lumber these days than they can ship and his 
reports from other mills are of the same tenor. 

M. R. Smith, president of the Caddo River Lumber Com- 
pany and of the M. R. Smith Shingle Company, and L. W. 
Wilson, treasurer of the Caddo River Lumber Company, are 
in Arkansas this week cruising timber belonging to the 
Caddo River concern. ‘ . 

J. B. White, general manager of the Missouri Lumber & 

Land Exchange Company, has returned frem a trip to the 
company’s mill at West Eminence, Mo., where he found 
everything in a most promising condition for the spring run, 
1e said. 
J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, went Monday night to Wichita, Kan., 
where he will assist in arranging a program for the enter- 
tainment to be given by Wichita lumbermen for the retailers 
of lumber and builders’ supplies in Kansas and Okla- 
homa. Mr. Moorehead said it had been decided to hold the 
entertainment the week of May 9, but the exact date has 
not yet been chosen, 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER 


Houston, TEx., March 28.—Although the last week 
has been quiet in the yellow pine market of southeast 
Texas, better prospects are indicated by the prosperous 
conditions reported from all sections of the South. Bank 
statements show a large increase in deposits within the last 
few months. Houston banks showed a gain of nearly 
$5,000,000 in two months. : ; 

Activity in the purchase of material and equipment by 
the railroads is also being shown. Improvements in the 
Santa Fe will require an outlay of large sums. W. E. 
Hodges, vice president of the system and in charge of pur- 
chases and stores, timber and fuel properties, stated that 
the Santa Fe has been buying Texas lumber since the war 
started without appreciable difference in the size and number 
of orders as compared with business prior to the war. Mr. 
Hodges declared that in his opinion passenger coaches of 
all-steel construction have little, if any, advantages over 
those of steel frame construction. He said: “Of course, 
in a rear end collision there is danger of fire from a car 
of wooden finish, but even so there is little to say in favor 
of the all-steel car, because passengers in a car of this kind 
are likely to be scalded to death by steam.” 

According to Thomas W. Blake, sales manager of the 
South Texas Lumber Company, the retail dealers do not seem 
to realize the seriousness of the car situation. They believe 
it is the usual alarm which is sounded annually and there- 
fore few are buying for protection. 

It appears that the wood block people have lost out in 
their fight to have Main Street paved with that material. 
Although a ballot of the property owners showed a large 
majority in favor of it at a meeting held last week, some of 
them, shifted to asphaltic material later on. The matter is 
now in the hands of the city council. 


—— 


AN EAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINT 


ORANGE, TEX., March 27.—The market continues to 
show signs of gradually getting back into Shape. A 
larger number of orders is noted by local lumbermen and 
the opinion prevails that with the more favorable Weather 
conditions throughout most of the country business. is open- 
ing up briskly. Demand for bill stuff and car materia| is 


particularly strong. The car shortage is still acute and ig 
retarding shipments throughout the country to some extent : 
local men can see no prospect of immediate relie . 


I i j f in this 
though local interests are not suffering appreciably, : 

The Orange Box Manufacturing Company has under con- 
struction a new storeroom, 20x100 feet, to take care of an 
increased output. This company’s business is larger than 
ever before, especial success being realized in the sale of 
ready-cut house bills. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 25.—The lumbermen of 
the Southeast are going into the boat-building business 
on a large scale as a means of solving the serious trans- 
portation difficulties that menace the whole future of the 
Jumber business in this section. A local shipbuilding com- 
pany has just closed a contract for the construction at 
Jacksonville of one of the largest vessels that have ever been 
laid down in these waters. Report has it that certain lum- 
ber interests are behind it. The boat is to be a Steel 
steamship of 2,000 tons capacity. It will be laid down 
immediately and its builders promise to have it in the 
water the last of this year. 

Local lumbermen are making every effort to get hold of 
bottoms of any sort that will float. One of the largest 
operators in this section this week make overtures to the 
owners of the refugee steamer Frieda Leonhardt for the 
purchase of this steamship. The vessel, which is one of a 
fleet of like steamships owned by a wealthy German con- 
cern, was chased into Jacksonville at the outbreak of the 
war by a British cruiser and has been interned here ever 
since. The German Government, however, will not permit 
the sale of the vessel. 

A local lumberman stated today that he has just been 
able to close a charter for six barges, which, if true, will 
give some relief, although at a high cost of charterage. 
The Yellow Pine Exchange is working on the formation of 
a $100,000 company to build and operate a barge line from 
Jacksonville to New York via the inland canal. Several 
individual lumbermen are also contemplating building their 
own vessels or barges. Tom Brandon, whose mill is on 
the water front at St. Marys, Ga., may lay down a schooner 
or two for his own purposes. A. S. Mohr, general manager 
of the Cypress Lumber Company, of Apalachicola, who was 
in the city this week, stated that he may lay down a 
schooner or two, there being plenty of ship lumber in his 
own yard and plenty of ship carpenters in his town. 
Graves Bros., of Hostford, Fla., are also thinking seriously 
of laying down at least one schooner. As an indication 
of the serious purpose of the lumbermen in this direction 
it is worthy of note that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative today found one local dealer figuring on 2,000,000 
feet of lumber for the construction of barges. : 

Meantime there continues a steady call for lumber, which 
is urgent in the case of the railroads and car companies. 
Guaranteed delivery is the great drawback to the trade. 
The mills have orders ahead to keep them cutting, but as a 
rule they will be finished in another thirty days without 
additional orders. 

















OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS 

Norrotk, Va., March 25.—A short time ago many 
were pessimistic as to the outlook while now many are 
full of optimism and believe that as soon as spring 
weather sets in and the heavy snows melt in the North and 
East, bringing a decrease in the heavy movement of coal by 
water and thus releasing more bottoms for lumber _traflic, 
there will be a perfect avalanche of business not only sufii- 
cient to clean up what little accumulations the mills have 
on hand at this time but larger than the manufacturers will 
be able to care for. Operators appear more anxious to move 
out dressed products than rough. ; 

So far as box lumber is concerned, during the last week 
sales were much heavier than for some time previous, both 
for edge and stock boards. ‘The same statement can be 
made as to culls and red heart. Marked uniformity in 
quotations is discernible; where orders have been taken for 
future delivery from 50 cents to $1 per 1,000 feet has been 
obtained. Nearly 2,000,000 feet of 4/4 edge box was sold 
recently at $17 f. o. b. Norfolk net less 2 percent, while a 
sale of 200,000 feet was made at_$17.50 and one at $18. 
Some sales were recorded below $17, but very few at lower 
than $16.75. Nearly 1,000,000 feet of 4/4 edge culls was 
sold at $15 f. 0. b. Norfolk. In stock box, 8-inch is not 
quite so active as 10- and 12-inch. A sale of 400,000 feet 
of 10-inch box was made at $21, while the other sales range 
from $20 to $21. Prices on rough box recently have stiff- 
ened radically. Large orders are not taken at the prevailing 
prices and if mills sell far ahead they want a bonus on their 
stocks. 





IN LAND OF THE SKY 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., March 28.—Lumber prices in this 
section continue to hold steady, with an ever increasing 
demand for the various varieties of hardwoods produced 
in this section. Common grades of oak, poplar and chestnut 
are in great demand, and inquiries are received almost daily 
from all parts of the United States and many foreign 
countries. More and more 1916 looks like a big year to the 
local lumber and timbermen, and every mill in the country 
around here is working all the men it can find, and running 
as near to capacity business as posssible. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS 


BattimorE, Mp., March 28.—As showing the embat- 
rassments to which users of lumber may be exposed t0 
in consequence of the freight embargoes imposed by the 
railroads at Philadelphia and elsewhere, it is reported from 
Wilmington, Del., that_the Brandywine box making plant oc 
the du Pont Powder Company at Carney’s Point last wee 
had sent ten cars of lumber-from Maine by express, the i 
of the shipment being put at not less than $6,000. T S 
lumber was badly needed, being used for the wooden ig 
for the zinc boxes in which the powder is shipped. The = 
factory turning out the cases is compelled to run night ane 
day to supply the 8,000 boxes called for daily. ‘ he 
Charles M. Buchanan, a wholesale lumberman, 11 = 
Equitable Building, who has been closely asociated for Te 
with A. Harvey McCay, Baltimore representative of Willia A 
Whitmer & Sons, of Philadelphia, has been placed in chars 
of the local office. . sani 

The Jackson Lumber Company, which operates a 1/8 ee 
sawmill at Riderville, Ala., and has offices here, has ne 
purchased a large tract of timber partly located in Choc co 
County, Alabama, and extending across the line into Mie 
sippi. A big mill is to be located on the tract, and Ever re 
E. Jackson, of the company, is down in the South now 
complete the arrangement for this project. - 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 25.—The volume of orders 
coming in the last week has shown an increase of 25 per- 
cent or more, according to information received at the 
offices of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Some 
points have suffered severely on account of the car shortage, 
but this situation is clearing up and railroads promise more 
equipment for the near future. Fir prices are firm and the 
market is in a strong position. Shingle prices are very firm 
at prices prevailing for the last few weeks. Logs are also in 
good demand and prices stiff. Reports from Anacortes 
showed all mills closed there this week because of lack of 
cars, but this was an extreme case. 

Railroad buying has probably done more than anything 
else to strengthen the market situation, as it has furnished 
the mills with an abundance of cutting orders, which is 
always the most desirable business. This condition is in 
marked contrast to the situation one year ago, when there 
was practically no cutting business to be had and the mills 
operating naturally had to cut much more dimension lumber 
from the logs now going into timbers. There are few stocks 
of dry dimension at the mills and while the tendency among 
all of the mills is to run to capacity, many are still ham- 
pered by weather conditions. High water has caused much 
damage to bridges and logging railroads. 

The Cedar Lake Logging Company, this city, started its 
camps this week. The company. is logging the Cedar River 
watershed where Seattle gets its water supply. The com- 
pany is putting in about 7,000,000 feet a month and the 
logs are sold in the Puget Sound log markets. It has just 
acquired an additional 10,000,000 feet of timber from the 
city. L. G. Horton, president of the company, is also secre- 
tary and general manager of the Northwest Lumber Com- 
pany, and says that the company has started logging 
operations and is putting about 250,000 feet of logs a day 
into the Sound at the foot of Connecticut Street, Seattle. 
The company’s log output will be increased materially in the 
near future and it is planned to have its large sawmill plant 
at Kerriston begin operation within the next thirty to sixty 
days. 

W. I. McKee, of the W. I. McKee Lumber Company, Quincy, 
Ill., a well known wholesaler of Pacific coast lumber products, 
is in Seattle this week on his customary semiannual visit 
to the mills in the West. Mr. McKee was one of the first 
to ship north coast lumber and shingles into the middle West, 
back A the middle 90’s. He has built up an extensive ac- 
quaintance in the lumber trade from coast to coast and main- 
tains a large force of salesmen out of his Quincy offices. He 
is very conservative, but is now of the opinion that the 
lumber business has at last reached a period of marked im- 
provement that is likely to continue for some time. After 
visiting Gray’s Harbor and Portland Mr. McKee will return 
home by way of California points. x 

The Merril-Ring Logging Company, Seattle, will finish its 
logging operations between Seattle and Everett, where it has 
been operating for several years, in about sixty days, and 
will then move its equipment to its timber holding near 
Pysht, in Clallam County, Washington, on the Straits of 
San Juan de Fuca. 

I. W. Rathbun, a well known sawmill operator of the 
north Coast who was for several years general superinten- 
dent of the plant of the National Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, Hoquiam, Wash., and for the last three years 
sawmill expert for the Puget Sound Machinery Depot, Seat- 
tle, has recently become assistant to Neil Cooney, general 
manager of the Grays Harbor Commercial Company, Cos- 
mopolis, Wash. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS 


Tacoma, WasH., March 25.—Output at this port in- 
creased in March and still further increases are to be 
made. The Danaher Lumber Company’s mill, idle over 
a year, started up last week; the Snyder mill on Day Island 
waterway, idle two years, now controlled by the Clear Fir 
Lumber Company, is operating steadily ; plans are being com- 
pleted for a new mill of 75,000 feet capacity to be built at 
Old Town; the plant of the defunct Nelson-Johnson Com- 
pany, across the bay, is being overhauled ready to start 
under new owners, leaving as the only plant idle for which 
no starting plans have been announced that of the Tacoma 
Mill Company at Old Town which has not been cutting for 
over two years. 

Maj. Deenatk G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, returned this week from a brief business 
trip to California, where he visited San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, attending important conferences. Additions made 
to the creosoting plant at the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company’s mill have been —" and are now in — 
tion, giving the company one of the largest creosoting plants 
in the country. The additions just completed consist of 
equipment for creosoting the butts of telegraph and telephone 
poles, the plant being equipped to handle 500 small sized 
poles or 300 of the largest sized poles every twenty-four 
hours, treating each pole in both hot and cold creosote. The 
tanks in the new plant are 30 feet long, 10 feet deep and 7 
feet wide, the equipment including a 90-foot crane that can 
handle eighty-five poles at once. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company is aiding in the farm 
development of southwest Washington by putting on the 
market 5,000 acres of logged-off land in various localities 
that is being sold at prices ranging from $5 an acre up. 
The land is sold only to actual settlers who are permitted 
to make a small cash payment down and pay the balance in 
ten annual payments at a low interest rate. 

The Tacoma office of the M. R. Smith Shingle Company, of 
Kansas City, Mo., J. E. Sampson resident manager, Tacoma 
suilding, finds the red cedar shingle market holds fairly 
steady with a not unsatisfactory spring trade outlook. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY 


BELLINGHAM, WasH., March 25.—Bellingham mills 
have received orders for about 5,000,000 feet of lumber 
to be delivered to transcontinental roads. This makes 
2 total of between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 feet that have 
heen placed by railroads in this city this year. Most of, the 
orders have been secured by the E. K. Wood Lumber Com- 
pany and the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. Further lum- 
der orders from transcontinental lines are expected to be 
given to local millmen in 1916. a 

The steamer Falcon will arrive at the B. K. Wood mill in 
a short time to load a partial cargo of lumber for Peru. 
Another vessel expected at this plant soon is the bark Callao, 
now being repaired in a San Francisco dry dock. 

Both Mill A and the second side of the cargo mill of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills are running again this week. 
Mill A has a new and more powerful battery of boilers, 
Another mill that has been reopened is the Model shingle 
plant, which will hereafter be known as the Texas mill and 
will be operated by Smith & McCarty. On March 27 the 
Wisconsin Cedar Company’s mill at Anacortes will resume 
running under the codperative plan, with W. H. Proctor, of 
Everett, in charge. 

Despite the immense quantity of logs now pouring into 
Bellingham, President Thomas Earles, of the Harles-Cleary 
Lumber & Shingle Company, complains of a log shortage. 
He says it is not a shortage of quantity but of quality, 
declaring that it is impossible to get enough of the best 
kind of timber. Receipts on the Northern Pacific fell to 
about fifty cars a day this week, but there will be a substan- 


tial increase next week and in April the daily shipments 
will be about 100 cars. In Skagit County the English Log- 
ging Company operates three camps and is establishing a 
fourth. The Dempsey Logging Company operates five camps. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY 


ABERDEEN AND Hoquiam, WasH., March 25.—The lum- 
ber market in this vicinity continues to improve and 


orders come in to mill plants with great regularity. 
Prices are steady and demand increases, 

After a shutdown of over two years Camp No. 2 of the 
Simpson Logging Company is preparing to resume work 
after April 1. 

According to information recently given out by A. L. 
Paine, manager of the National Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, that company’s planer and sawmill will reopen 
April 10 at the latest. 

A recent resume of trade conditions stated that Grays 
Harbor lumber is in greater demand now than it has been 
for some years. More orders are available than millmen can 
care for and the only trouble is to secure cars and water 
tonnage in which to transport their products. 

A. L. Davenport, manager of the Pacific Lumber Agency, 
said recently that the company had more orders on its books 
than ever before and that the lumber business is the best 
it has been for several years. With the reopening of the 
National Lumber & Manufacturing Company Mr. Davenport 
expects to make some headway in catching up with the 
orders. 

One of the most progressive of the exclusive shingle 
manufacturing companies on Grays Harbor is the Coats 
Shingle Company, of Hoquiam. This company makes a 
premium brand of clear shingles of which it is so proud that 
it calls them the J. A. Lewis Brand, named for the treasurer 
and manager of the company, J. A. Lewis, and each bundle 
is labeled with a paper label bearing the name of the brand 
and urging that the shingles ke laid with zine nails. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., March 25.—C. J. Bruschke, of 
Marshfield, announces that with business associates at 
Portland he has secured a contract for furnishing 50,000,- 
000 feet of spruce lumber for the Russian Government. 
The spruce, he announces, will be cut from Coos Bay timber 
and manufactured here. Possibly the old mill of the Simpson 
Lumber Company at North Bend will be used to cut some of 
the lumber and shipments may be made direct from Coos 
Bay to Siberia. 

Postmaster Hugh McLain, of Marshfield, is closing a deal 
for the purchase of the old Courtenay mill near Marshfield. 
This plant was built nine years ago, but never operated 
because of being involved legally. A year ago it was bought 
by Houck & Samuels, of Portland, and remodeled, but not 
operated. Others are associated with Mr. McLain in the 
— of the mill and it is said that it will be operated 
at once, 

George Blake has purchased a tract of timber from EB. L. 
Bessey on Coos River and will open a logging camp and 
sell his logs in the open market. 

S. A. Kendall, of Kendall Bros., of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
arrived at Roseburg, Ore., and states that the company 
expects soon to begin work on the lumber mill and logging 
= in Douglas County which the company proposes to 

uild. 

The Booth-Kelly Lumber Company has begun the shipment 
of logs purchased on the Siuslaw River to the mill in Lane 
County. The logs are being transported over the new Willa- 
mette-Pacific Railroad at the rate of a trainload a day. 


ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER 

PORTLAND, ORE., March 25.—E, B. Hazen, general man- 
ager of the Douglas Fir Sales Company and the Bridal 
Veil Lumbering Company, this city, has made a survey 
of the business placed during the last four weeks in the 
Pacific Northwest and finds it aggregates 75,000,000 feet 
of fir. It may be greater, but that is the total amount of 
orders reported. This business includes about 25,000,000 
feet of car material; and the roads are still buying. Ben 
Hazen, secretary-treasurer of the Douglas Fir Sales Com- 
pany, has been touring the middle States calling on the 
trade and the company’s representatives and he has also 
booked some business. In Colorado he booked orders for 
forty cars of cantaloupe crate shooks, a new business in 
this district. He also booked orders for 130 carloads of 
car material. In the Utah territory he found the copper 
mines very active and took orders for a considerable quan- 
tity of mining timbers. In Nebraska he found strong indi- 
cations of much building activity the coming summer and 
the retail yards look for an active spring trade. 

. C. Knapp, operating head of the Peninsula Lumber 
Company, this city, left for the East about ten days ago 
and when heard from yesterday was in Cleveland, Ohio. 
The company’s mill has been idle for several months, but 
it is understood that operations will be resumed as soon 
as the Panama Canal is thrown open for traffic. 

The new mill of the East Oregon Lumber Company, at 
Enterprise, Wallowa County, Oregon, has shipped its first 
lumber. Two cars went east about ten days ago, one to 
Topeka, Kan., and the other to Merrill, Wis. Both were 
to sash and door factories, where the stock will be worked 
up. Thomas W. Sanborn, head of the company’s sales de- 
partment, was in Enterprise from Kansas City a few days 
ago. He reported an abundance of orders ahead, 


INLAND EMPIRE | 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY 

SPOKANE, WASH., March 25.—The Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway is preparing to construct a new 
branch logging road to Emerald Creek Valley, southwest 
of Boville, Ida., at a cost of more than $45,000. The new 
branch will connect with the Boville branch near Fernwood. 
Construction will start about April 10. The new Branch 
will run into a fine white pine district estimated at 60 
percent of the 200,000,000 available feet of timber of all 
kinds. The logs will be sawed at the mill of the Milwaukee 
Land Company at St. Joe. ; 

The annual drive of the Cascade Lumber Company at 
North Yakima is now on. Over 20,000,000 feet of timber 
is being brought down the Yakima River to the new mills 
of the company at Ellensburg and North Yakima. The 
river is at a most favorable stage and if the flood period is 
delayed a few days the drive will be concluded successfully. 

















FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS 


KALisPELL, Mont., March 25.—Now that sufficient 
empties are available there is considerable activity in 
the shipping departments throughout the district. The 


mills are well supplied with orders and considerable new 
business is being booked at advanced prices. Warm weather 


has opened up the rivers and lakes so that practically all 


the mills will begin operating the coming week. Arrange 
ments for the spring drives are about completed and from 
all reports there is ample water in all streams for a suc- 
cessful season’s drive. 

Biard & Harper, of Missoula, Mont., one of the best known 
lumbering concerns of this State, are considering the devel- 


oping of the vast timber resources tributary _to Warland 
and operating the mill at that place. Thomas Biard, senior 
partner of the company, with Orin S. Good, manager of the 


Warland Lumber Company, examined the timber and plant 
this week, meeting L. F. Vinal, acting supervisor of the 
Kootenai reserve, and inspecting part of the timber of this 
company. Mr. Byron stated that if his company took 
hold of the project it would immediately construct six miles 


of logging railroad up Cripple Horse Creek east from War- 
land and would plan to work on a large scale. 
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“Hammond Quality” 


"AND EMPHASIZES THE SUPERIORITY OF ALL. OUR 
eaf Yellow Pine Timbers 
ades)and Rough Kiln Dried Finish 
Modern Saw Mill and Planing Mill 

ILING all Lengths up to1l0 feet. 
‘Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. = 1C.R.R.- 





































We only offer the “Real Honest to Goodness”’ 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 
and 
Best of Service. 





Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW’“ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’! Mgr. Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress”’ 


Long Leaf —~ 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 
NEW ORLEANS,LA, “Since 1867" Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.&G.Bldg, MANDEVILLE, LA. J 























POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd, i028. 
— Manufacturers of — 
‘Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 























Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., Ltd. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Lumber 
Hvuau Corry, Pres, AERA BA. 


W. D. LURRY, Secy. 
J. E. THORSELL, Vice-Pres. 


HvGH Corry, JR., Treas. 
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| PACIFIC COAST 


30 Cars 
Every 10 Hours 


Specializing in Stocks of: 

PORTLAND LUMBER CO., Portland, Ore. 
PENINSULA LUMBER CO., Portland, Ore. 
CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO., Linnton, Ore. 
COAST RANGE LUMBER CO., Mabel, Ore. 
BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO, Bridal Veil, Ore. 


Selling Organization: 


MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 


POCATELLO. R. C. Angell Co. 
(E. T. Sturgeon) 


SALT LAKE CITY, R. C. Angell Co. 
(R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White, 
(T. P. White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
F. P. McCormick) 


CHICAGO, Geo. T, Mickle Lumber Co. 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr.. Mgr. West Dept.) 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, (J. D. Merrill, West Hotel) 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 


Exacting 


Lumber Buyers 


are easy to handle when you carry 
trade marked stock, for no manu- 
facturer labels inferior stock. 











FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 


BVERETT, WASH. 







This stamp appears on all our 


Vertical e ° 

Guin’ Fir Flooring 

Lumber, Cedar Siding and Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


0e9 Lumber Beene astern Mer. EVERETT, WASH. 








Sell Doors With Your 
Big House Bills. 


Why not sell everything your customer will need? Here's the 
secret of keeping the “Ready-cut House”’ fellows out of your 
community. 


“Woco” {iw Fir Doors 


Sell on their merits. You can’t really appreciate their big value 
until you have seen them. Write today for illustrated catalog 
showing styles. 
A straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, Drop 
Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping or Battens may 
be included to complete car of doors. Order today. 
Window and door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative. 
H. S. OSGOOD, 847 Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
hicago Representative. 


Cc 
™ W.S. NURENBURG, - - ~ Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. J 











FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
wvering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
»uildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, —. 

AMERICAN LUMBE » Chicago. 








CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 

San Francisco, Cau., March 25.—The crop reports 
from nearly every section of California are very favor- 
able and everything points to a year of prosperity which 
will lead to increased consumption of lumber. ‘The box fac- 
tories are preparing for a big season on citrus fruit box 
shookxs, and the deciduous fruit outlook is excellent, up to 
date. There has been plenty of rainfall and the blossoming 
trees are in fine condition. Early crops, such as peas, are 
in good shape. Asparagus is doing well and many carloads 
are being shipped frum the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
River districts. 

In the interior of the State lumber dealers are optimistic. 
Yard stocks are light, as a rule, and there are indications 
that heavy purchases will be made to replenish stocks for 
the coming building season. Both the domestic and export 
markets are very firm at the advanced prices. 

The market for California sugar and white pine lumber, 
and its manufactured products, is very strong, and an 
excellent year’s business is looked for by the operators. 
Nearly all of the pine mills in the State are rushing prepara- 
tions for an early start this season. Two of the sawmills 
have already started up and several others are expected to 
resume operation within the next two weeks. ‘The exact 
dates will depend upon the rapidity with which the snow 
melts off in the woods and freedom from additional heavy 
snowfall during the early part of April. Shipments of 
white pine and sugar pine lumber to the eastern market are 
not being hampered by any shortage of cars at present. ‘The 
outlook tor heavy rail shipments during the present year is 
very bright. 

The Weed Lumber Company resumed operation at its big 
sawmill at Weed, Cal., a week ago, and there is every indi- 
cation of a big season’s business in all departments of the 











plant. 

The Metropolitan Redwood Lumber Company has resumed 
operation at its sawmill at Metropolitan, Humboldt County, 
after having been closed down for more than a year. Two 
hundred men are employed in the logging camps and mill 
under the supervision of President T. G. Atkinson. 

According to advices from ‘Trinidad, McConnaha Bros. 
have resumed operation at their redwood shingle mill, which 
had been closed down during the last two years. An addi- 
tional shingle machine will be installed in the plant. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS 

Los ANGELES, CAL., March 25.—Lumber prices con- 
tinue to maintain their recent high levels and indica- 
tions are of further advances. Redwood prices are sta- 
tionary at satisfactory figures to the mills, while Oregon 
pine has strengthened from 50 cents to $1 a thousand feet 
the last thirty days. All mills in position to make shipments 
have no difficulty in securing all the business they can handle. 
The shortage of tonnage grows more serious every week and 
speculation is rife as to. what will happen should the 
demand in southern California begin to approximate any- 
thing like the tremendous volume that has been sold in past 
years, 

Freights from Oregon and Washington mills to southern 
California ports are now quoted at $6 a thousand feet b. m., 
against $3.50 a thousand obtaining up until last October. 

Retail prices in Los Angeles continue satisfactory, and the 
volume of retail trade is somewhat greater, 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


NOTES FROM WESTERN CANADA 

WINNIPEG, MAN., March 27.—Extensive building opera- 
tions are in sight in western Canada this spring. Work 
has started on a $6,000,000 building at Winnipeg. Good 
orders are being received in the country by the retailers, but 
the city men say that business is very slow. Stocks are very 
low at retail and, although the price of lumber at the Coast 
has gone up very materially, it has not yet made any differ- 
ence in the prairie Provinces, 

Demand is greater in the country districts for all grades 
of lumber than it has been for some time. Many firms have 
done considerable figuring where last year they did none at 
all. Farmers are building modern, up-to-date houses. 

Another important industry that reports indicate will re- 
ceive a stimulus shortly is that of ties. Tremendous demands 
will be made on the lumber industry, according to a promi- 
nent railway official who recently visited Winnipeg. Com- 
munications received from Europe indicate that scores of 
millions of ties, in addition to immense quantities of timber 
and beams, will be required for railroad construction and 
reconstruction purposes alone. Already the shipments of 
lumber to Europe have been very large, and when the war 
is over these shipments will be multiplied many times. This 
railway official stated that there will be,a great trade in 
lumber out of British Columbia to cere when the war is 
over. Conditions in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
are also very encouraging. Farmers are buying freely and 
there would soon be a big demand for lumber from the 
Northwest. The many lumber trains that he had passed en 
route from the Coast were indicative that much lumber had 
already been sold to the retailers from the mills of British 
Columbia. ; 

The Winnipeg lumber market is very uncertain and quiet. 
There is little prospect of much building being done in the 
city this year and consequently the retail firms are holding 
on to just what they have in stock. The retailers will not 
take orders at present prices, which are from $2 to $5 
higher than those of last year. A shortage of logs at the 
Coast owing to the recent snow storms will make the prices 
mount still higher, according to local opinion. 

















FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL 


Orrawa, ONT., March 27.—The snowfall during the 
last winter has broken all records for the last nine or 
ten years and for a time promised to eclipse all marks 
set since 1892. Up to a few days ago, when the temperature 
rose, winter weather continued to prevail. Every river 
promises to be flooded this spring and if any drives are 
hung up it will not be because of low water. .Conditions 
that have prevailed also assure a plentiful supply of power 
on the Ottawa River during the coming summer. 

P. Z. Caverhill, who has been appointed provincial for- 
ester of New Brunswick to take charge of the forest sur- 
vey and classification of Crown lands, was a former em- 
ployee of the Dominion forestry branch in western Canada 
and is an active member of the Canadian Society of Forest 
Engineers. He will direct an estimate to be taken of stand- 
ing timber on Crown lands, ah estimate of the rate of 
growth of the various species and a classification of the 
soil to determine which areas are primarily suitable for 
agriculture and which are valuable only for the permanent 
production of forest crops. It is understood that a very 
large percentage of the Crown land area is of the latter 
class. 

W. R. Wilson, who for many years has been in charge 
of the woods operations of the Pembroke Lumber Company, 





has been appointed to a commission in the Two Hundred 
and Twenty-fourth Overseas Forestry battalion organized 
in Canada at the request of the British War Office for the 
utilization of the native timber supplies of Great Britain 
and France. ‘This makes the fifth member of the Wilson 
family to serve his country, Mr. Wilson’s four sons being 
all on active service. 





FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS 

St. JOHN, N. B., March 27.—A two-days’ blizzard last 
week blocked railway traffic and caused great congestion 
ot freight. The twenty inches or more of snow that 
fell and drifted since March came in suggests a late spring, 
the like of which has not been experienced for many years. 
It should make log-driving much easier than usual. The 
ice is still solid in all the rivers. 

The British embargo on hardwood timber will injure that 
branch of trade in the Provinces, but it is not of great 
importance and as long as tonnage can be got and spruce 
lumber is in demand the provincial operators will have no 
serious complaint. 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., March 28.—Despite adverse weather 
the last two weeks building in Milwaukee has shown in- 
creased activity. The amount of new building launched 
each week is considerably in excess of the same period a year 
ago. An unusually large number of big building projects 
have been started this season and a most satisfactory 
amount of business is developing for lumbermen. Judging 
from reports received there will be considerably more 
building carried on in the smaller cities and towns and 
in the country districts this season. General business con- 
ditions have improved to such an extent lately that people 
seem to be more inclined to go ahead with various delayed 
building projects. 

Milwaukee wholesale lumbermen say that business is pick- 
ing up steadily and that the outlook is promising. Sash and 
door manufacturers begin to buy a little more freely, now 
that the spring building season is getting under way. Chair 
factories are still in the midst of unusual activity and place 
some good orders for stock. Furniture concerns are in the 
market for high grade stuff. Farm implement manufactur- 
ing plants in Milwaukee and at various points about the 
State seem to be preparing for a busy season and buy well. 
Demand from box factories has added increased activity to 
both low and high grade hardwoods. Wholesalers predict 
that a real shortage of available dry hardwood stocks will 
be experienced before the new cut is ready for use. Even 
at this time there is a noticeable scarcity of birch, maple 
and ash in the northern woods. There seems to be a growing 
scarcity of southern hardwoods, especially oak, as a result 
of the car shortage which is seriously interfering with 
shipments. 





CENTRAL WISCONSIN ACTIVITIES 


OsHKOSH, WIS., March 27.—The Wood County Coop- 
erage Company, ot Grand Rapids, will erect a new plant 
this summer. The company. produces most of the barrels 
used in the cranberry industry in Wood and adjoining coun- 
ties and the capacity of the old plant is not sufficient to 
meet the demand. . . 

The Stevens Point Boom Company is preparing for its 
annual log driving operations on the Wisconsin River and 
already has from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 feet of hemlock 
logs for the John Week Lumber Company. ‘ 

The E. J. Pfiffner Lumber Company, of Stevens Point, has 
completed its winter logging operations near Glidden and 
has broken camp there. The cut is 2,000,000 feet of hemlock 
and hardwood. ‘The logs will be sawed at the company’s 
mill at Glidden and the lumber shipped by rail to Stevens 
Point. Cedar will be cut during the summer. 

J. E. Blomgren, of Norway, Florence County, has com- 
pleted a four-years’ logging contract near Crystal Falls for 
the Sawyer-Goodman Company. During the first three years 
Mr. Blomgren cut 1,000,600 feet of logs, 5,000 telephone 
poles, 40,000 cedar posts, 2,500 cords of pulpwood. During 
the last season he has cut 1,300,000 feet of logs. : 

The Northwestern Lumber Company, of Stanley, will start 
soon on substantial contracts with the North Western Rail- 
way for 7,000,000 feet of pine for car construction work, 
the Pressed Steel Car Company for 4,500,000 feet of lumber 
and with the Southern Railway for 1,000 box cars. Two 
and a half million feet will be supplied for the Mount 
Vernon Manufacturing Company, of Mount Vernon, III. 

O. T. Swan, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, will be in Chicago Tues- 
day, April 4, to attend a meeting of the secretaries of 
eastern lumber associations. The meeting is called by R. 8, 
Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association. 

A request for copies of the grading rules of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association came to 
the office of Secretary . Swan this week from the 
department of forestry, State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, for use in connection with the college’s course on 
“Tumber and Its Uses.” 





ON THE MENOMINEE 


Marinette, Wis., March 28.—With stocks broken 1 
practically all grades of hemlock, pine and hardwood, 
and with shipments delayed by the continued shortage 
of cars, Marinette and Menominee lumber companies have 
considerable difficulty in filling their orders. The problem 
of shipping lumber caused by the shortage of cars has 
become enlarged by the latest embargoes on several routes 
to the East, but local manufacturers are hopeful and believe 
they see a cessation of the difficulties with which shipment 
of lumber has been beset. ; 

Menominee River lumbermen report this week that in- 
quiries are free on all kinds of lumber, but it was said by 
many that no quotations are being made on dry lumber for 
future shipment, or on lumber that is not now in the yards. 
The prices this week are about the same, and the great 
demand for hardwood, especially maple, as well as for all 

ry lumber, continues. : ‘ 
. Phat the demand for hardwood lumber will be acute within 
a short time, aud that there will.be no dry hardwood to fill 
the orders, are the predictions of locai manufacturers. This 
is due to the fact that at the beginning of the logging season 
no plans were made for putting in hardwood, and as a result 
but little. as compared with the demand has been hauled to 
landings in preparation for the summer cut. ; 

The Girard Lumber Company’s mill at. Dunbar which has 
been closed down since last June is being prepared for the 
season. Last year the company’s timber was shipped to 
Menominee, Mich., for cutting, but with the reopening of the 
company’s activities it was stated by officials of the concer 
that there remains ewer sufficient to keep the big mil 
running for two or three seasons. 

The 5. W. Wells Lumber Company, of Menominee, Mich., 
which has been logging in the western part of Marinette 
County during the last winter, has concluded operations and 
will now direct its activities in Forest County. Ten miles 
of railroad have been built, tapping the new country, and 
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jen more miles will be constructed to connect the new 
country with Blackwell, Forest County. 

Considerable building will be done in Marinette and 
Menominee counties during the coming year. At Menominee, 
no less than four big school buildings will be constructed, 
the taxpayers of the city having recently voted to bond the 
city for $165,000 for the purpose of remodeling and rebuild- 
ing the schools of the city. At Goodman. Wis., a new 
school structure will be built, and in both counties no less 
than 150 farmers are preparing to build either new barns 
or new houses, 


"IN THE EASTERN FIELD 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 

New York, March 28.—Considering weather conditions 
demand for lumber has been very satisfactory. Deliv- 
eries are far behind owing to embargo conditions and 
while here and there some relief is given the situation as a 
whole shows little improvement. Yards contemplate an 
excellent call for all building grades from now on inasmuch 
as many suburban retailers have been figuring on a large 
number of plans. 

In some quarters the sharp increase in the price of build- 
ing material is declared by real estate operators to be re- 
sponsible for holding up a large amount of construction 
and development work that had been planned for this spring. 
The situation is considered pretty serious, as millions of 
dollars’ worth of projects are involved. Practically every 
material used in construction work has been advanced during 
the last two weeks, and especially those which in any way 
are necessary for the manufacture of war supplies. This 
charge is answered by the manufacturers and material men 
with a statement showing the scarcity of supplies and the 
increased cost of labor, 

Plans for a giant new terminal, to cost at least $5,000,- 
000, which may jump to $10,000,000, in south Jersey City. 
were announced by the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. 
The terminal will include steamship piers and several huge 
loft buildings. The property is on the New York bay front, 
between Linden Avenue and Caven Point Road. The ques- 
tion of the vacation of the streets will come before the 
Jersey City commissioners next week and if they agree to 
the requests of the company work on the improvement will 
hegin at once. Should there be a hitch the company has a 
Iloboken site in view, and the project will not be dropped. 
The Jersey City site is preferred, however. 

















FROM WESTERN NEW YORK 


BurraLo, N. Y., March 28.—Building permits in this 
city last week numbered sixty with a total cost of $159,- 
800. The weather has moderated within the last few 
days and the outlook for building is improved. The snow 
is fast disappearing locally, but it is still deep in the 
country. 

Wrank M. Hendricks, of the Hendricks-Caskey Company, 
has returned from a five weeks’ trip to the Pacific coast, 
during which he made purchases of shingles and fir and 
inspected many of the mills. He found that large sales 
have been made by the mills, but that deliveries are much 
interfered with by a very acute car shortage. The Pacific 
coast fir interests are working hard to secure a lower rail 
freight rate to the Atlantic seaboard, which would be of 
great advantage in the marketing of Coast products. 

The Yeager Lumber Company says that the hardwood trade 
has been on the increase since the middle of January and is 
all that could be expected. The only drawback the Buffalo 
yards are experiencing is the difficulty of making prompt 
deliveries to New England. Loaded cars are being held 
up by embargoes which have been placed on shipments to 
many points. 
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QUAKER CITY NEWS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 27.—A few days of good, 
spring-like weather have stimulated the activity in both 
lumber use and Jumber buying here and with most dealers 
last week was a good one. Building work is very good in this 
city and most of the surrounding territory, although some 
wholesalers who have developed a market in other cities 
claim that in some of them there is much less activity in 
this line than there is here and that the falling off at those 
points is about equal to the gain here. 

Hardwoods are all in good demand, with prices firm and 
becoming more so. Maple, oak, basswood and ash are espe- 
cially in demand. Spruce continues to rise and as the mar- 
ket tightens there seems to be more demand for it than ever. 
Ilemlock sells well, at firm figures, and available stocks are 
diminishing. Cypress seems to be the steadiest wood, in 
hoth supply and demand, but prices are going up with the 
market, and cypress shingles are pretty well sold up. White 
pine is active in all grades, with prices firm and low grades 
scarce. Longleaf pine is offered a little more freely, but 
with indefinite promises of delivery, and prices continue 
good. Demand for bill timbers is apparently as strong as 
ever. North Carolina pine is in good demand in box and 
roofers and prices are firm. Building sizes are high in 
price and there is much talk of the possibility of a scarcity 
in the spring after northern stocks get down. Lath of all 
kinds are in good call, at top prices. 

Although full details can not be announced yet, it has 
heen decided that the Rev. John G. Wilson, brother of Wil- 
liam W. Wilson, director of public safety, will be one of the 
speakers at the annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change at the Belleyue-Stratford Hotel on April 13. 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER 


PITTSBURGH, PA., March 28.—Open weather has a good 
influence on out-of-door construction work just now. 
Building operations in the residence sections of the city 
have begun. Extensive dwelling house construction work 
is scheduled for Donora and Clairton shortly, that at 
Donora being already under way. Rapid enlargement of 
steel plants and increased employment of labor has forced 
some of the largest steel companies into the building industry 
to supply their help with homes. 

_ President A. J. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Company, 
last week reported a better demand, a fair car supply and 
ood prices for lumber. 

One of the features of the lumber business in Pittsburgh 
territory noted.by the Babcock Lumber Company is the 
iurmness of the southern yellow pine trade. Hardwoods also 
sell freely at best prices, where cars can be secured. 

Reports from Johnstown, Pa., indicate that there will be 
‘ewer building operations in that district this year owing 
‘o the high price of building material and especially building 
Tee] 








The J. C. Donges Lumber Company reports a fairly active 
iveling over the retail trade of the district. 

he Germain Company is not attempting to take on any 
iow export business or trade that demands vessel ship- 
ment, and will not consider such busipess until there is an 

ster condition in that respect. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES 
BOSTON, Mass., March 28.—Local lumber dealers have 
received eopies of the following letter from the Master 
limber Teamsters of Boston: ‘‘On and after April 1, 


1916, the cost of carting lumber carloads from eastern and 
Western divisions of the Boston & Maine Railroad to South 





End points (city of Boston) will be $1.50 a thousand feet.” 
This increase is due to the fact that distance is much 
greater now than heretofore, when deliveries were made at 
Minot Street station, Boston & Maine Railroad. 

New equipment aggregating: in value $4,500,000 has been 
ordered by the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 
This is in addition to $6,000,000 already ordered during the 
last two years, it is announced. Lumber dealers look for 
some important orders for railroad ties to be placed shortly. 

Real estate business has been in such a booming condition 
in Boston and vicinity lately, with much new building con- 
struction projected, that the leading real estate dealers and 
operators are planning a big, stately structure for a head- 
quarters. ‘The matter is now before the Massachusetts Real 
Estate Exchange for action. A syndicate stands ready to 
finance the cost of the building, and it is proposed to have it 
finished in time to figure in the big celebration in Massa- 
chusetts of the tercentenary of the Janding of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth. 

The third and probably the final hearing by the commission 
on the heights of buildings in Boston will be held the last of 
this week. There is much interest in the question, with the 
real estate men divided on it, and even the insurance men 
not unanimous in their opinions. Lumbermen have no strong 
feeling one way or another, although higher buildings usually 
mean less lumber and more steel and brick. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 28.—Prices in the Cleveland 
lumber market continue firm and stocks are large for the 
season. Lull in the delivery of building material con- 
tinues. on account of unfavorable weather, but orders are 


large and indicate a still brisker trade when the spring 
finally opens. Many builders who have ordered material 


have not been able to complete their foundation work on 
schedule time due to weather conditions. 

The lumber fleet which has wintered at Cleveland is for 
the most part ready to go north, but operators do not expect 
to make their first trips much before May 1 on account of 
the heavy ice. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO 

ToLEDO, On10, March 27.—Toledo’s building operations 
for the year thus far have practically amounted to 
$2,000,000, a gain over the preceding year for the same 
period of time of $598,849. The week just closed shows 
building permits amounting to $216,090, as against $82,855 
for the same week in the preceding year. Toledo outranked 
most other Ohio cities in February building operations, 
registering a 54 percent gain, having a total building record 
during February of $700,781 as compared with $454,607 in 
1915. Toledo’s gain for the first two months of the year 
over the first two months of 1915 was 27 percent, Toledoans 
spending in that time $1,261,656, exceeding Cincinnati by 
more than $200,000 for the two months. 

It is also pointed out in official reports just published that 
Toledo banks are loaning more money than the banks of 
any other city in the State. Toledo’s fourteen State banks 
have $41,737,828 in resources- and $35,386,570 in deposits. 
The increase in the last three months has amounted to 
$3,000,000. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT 

Baneor, ME., March 25.—After a winter of light snows 
and scarcely any interruption of traffic on the railroads, 
northern Maine has suffered in the first days of spring 
the most severe storm in recent years, a heavy snowfall on 
Thursday having increased the average depth on a-level in 
northern Penobscot, Washington and Aroostook counties to 
about four feet, while on Friday a high wind piled up great 
drifts at frequent intervals along the highways and rail- 
roads, causing trains to be stalled and in some locations 
completely blocking the roads to teams. 

The great storm is of vast benefit, however, to lumbermen 
and others, as the sledding, which has been better all 
through March than it was in the first half of the winter 
is now likely to hold good for two weeks yet, making it 
possible to move to railroads vast quantities of short timber 
and other forest products that otherwise must have been 
left in the woods until another year, while it has expedited 
the hauling to the landings of millions of feet of long logs 
that without plenty of snow would have failed to reach the 
driving streams. 


MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY 


Bay Ciry-Saginaw, Micu., March 28.—The lumber 
business in the Saginaw Valley, both in the wholesale 
and manufacturing lines, is reported to be excellent with 
Gemand strong, prices high, and the prospects good. e 

The Kneeland-Bigelow Company, of Bay City, finds diffi- 
culty in supplying demand for hemlock, as there is a shortage 
and the output can not be increased. Factory demand _ for 
hardwood and for general building is heavy with prices firm, 
having a tendency to advance still further. Lumbering oper- 
ations are carried on vigorously in the woods of Montmorency 
and Cheboygan counties and near Alpena, Mich., by the 
Kneeland-Bigelow Company and the Kneeland-Lunden-Bige- 
low Company, and two trainloads of logs are being cut daily 
and shipped to the mills in Bay City. This work continues 
the year round. The new Bigelow-Cooper Company is also 
reported to be doing well. 

W. D. Young & Co., of Bay City, report conditions good, 
prices firm and prospects favorable. 

The Richardson Lumber Company, of Bay City, enjoys good 
business with the prices steadily advancing. 

E. B. Foss & Co. report business and hae glgo eg 
while the 

















good, despite weather 
prices continue strong. 

Max Boyd, of the Booth & Boyd Lumber Company, of 
Saginaw, has just returned from the company’s southern 
mills in Louisiana, where he declares that the conditions 
are good. J ; _ 

George Strable, of the Strable Manufacturing Company, 
of Saginaw, has returned from the Pacific coast, where the 
company has a plant at Oakland, Cal. | : 

The Saginaw Valley experienced a serious flood during the 
week, the river reaching one of its highest marks and causing 
considerable damage. Several lumber yards and plants were 
among those affected by the high waters. 
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OLD MILL TIMBERS TO BE UTILIZED 
NortH ToNawanpa, N. Y., Mareh 28.—‘‘ The lasting 
qualities of white pine are exemplified in the purchase 
of the old Addison Woolen Mills at Addison, N. Y., by a 
Penn Yan (N. Y.) concern for use in a new plant that 
is to be constructed in the latter place,’’? remarked Will- 
iam H. Stradella, of the Northern Lumber Company. 
The old woolen mills were constructed by William Wom- 
baugh, a great-great-grandfather of Mr. Stradella, in 
1833. White pine timbers, 12x13 and between 70 and 
80 feet in length, were used for sills. The same sills 
are to be used in the new plant at Penn Yan. The tim- 
bers are reported in excellent condition and they are 

expected to prove of service for many more years. 
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for they are the kind the trade in the Middle West and East 
have used for fifty years. Recommend them for White 
Enamel finish. 
We also manufacture W. P. K. D. 
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of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around atypical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 
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By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 
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ALIFORNIA 


California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 









































Individual Service 


and the correct interpretation of each 
and every order we ship gives a new 
meaning to quality in 


California “22? Pine 
and PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


244 California Street, 
AMERICAN TRADING ©O.,  sanrrancisco, catir. 
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has no equal for interior finish, 
boat building, wharf and yard plank- 
ing, factory lumber, cut up stock, crating 
material, moulding, etc. It is light, soft and 
easy to work; takes and holds stain or enamel 
perfectly. 


Write for full information and prices today. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 
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REDWOOD Retail dealers who have never 

stocked Redwood can now 

buy in smal! quantities and then gradually increase their 

orders as their business warrants it. Atour Chicago ware- 

house we carry at all times a complete assortment of Redwood lum- 
ber from which to fill your orders. Buy it right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 


Ly Shipments , 
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BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance = = = <- -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy ---- = 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection - - «+ 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 
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A. C. Clark, of the Bliss-Cook Oak Company, Bliss- 
ville, Ark., was a trade visitor in Chicago during the 
last few days. 


R. J. Wiggs, secretary and treasurer of R. J. Darnell 
(Ine.), Memphis, Tenn., spent several days lately in 
Chicago, calling on the trade. 


J. D. Staples, sécretary and treasurer of the North- 
western Cooperage & Lumber Company, Gladstone, 
Mich., was a recent trade visitor in Chicago. 


Chester Marston, manager of the tie and_ timber 
department of the Vaughan Lumber Company, Houston, 
Tex., spent Tuesday of this week in Chicago. 


Lynch Davidson, president of the Continental Lum- 
ber Company, Houston, Tex., was one of the well known 
southern lumbermen who spent a part of the week in 
Chicago. 


W. E. Vogelsang, salesmanager of the Turtle Lake 
Lumber Company and the Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., called upon the Chicago 
trade during the week. 


G. D. Lyddon, sales representative for the Bowman- 
Hicks Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo., stopped off 
in Chicago a couple of days during the week while on 
a sales trip in this territory. 


R. J. Lockwood, secretary and treasurer of the 
Memphis Hardwood Flooring Company, Memphis, 
Tenn., was in Chicago Thursday, conferring with N. J. 
Clears, representative in this territory for the company. 


F. A. Streich, secretary of A. Streich & Bro. Com- 
pany, Oshkosh, Wis., was a Chicago visitor this week 
and reported that from the condition of the company’s 
order file the lumber business is picking up materially. 


John D. Young, of the Garver Lumber Manufac- 
turing Company, Cape Girardeau, Mo., spent the last 
few days in this territory on a selling trip. He said 
that the company was well filled up with orders at 
present. 


Arthur Jarvis, of the Stevens-Jarvis Lumber Com- 
pany, Eau Claire, Wis., spent Thursday in Chicago in 
conference with G. A. Vaugness, who represents the 
company in Chicago territory. The company’s office 
is in the Marquette Building. ° 


F. L. Johnson, jr., wholesale lumber dealer, with 
offices in the Lumber Exchange, has returned to Chi- 
cago from a two weeks’ selling trip in the East. He 
reports finding the lumber business generally good and 
a spirit of optimism prevailing. i 


E. L. Thornton, president of the Thornton-Claney 
Lumber Company, 2315 Elston Avenue, Chicago, and 
his family will return Sunday from the South. Mr. 
Thornton has been away on a two weeks’ mill trip 
and his family has been at Hammond, La., for the last 
several weeks. 


J. M. Leaver, of the Pacific Lumber Company, San 
Francisco, Cal., is spending a few days in Chicago this 
week, visiting the offices of the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany of Illinois, in conference with Percy M. Gerhart, 
vice president of the latter company. Mr. Leaver re- 
ports business as being very good. 


G. H. Bulgrin, of the Quixley & Bulgrin Lumber 
Company, Fisher Building, Chicago, has been appointed 
chairman of the arbitration committee of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago. The committee met 
Wednesday and disposed of two cases to the entire 
satisfaction of those who requested arbitration. 


James F. McSweyn, president and manager of the 
Memphis Band Mill Company, Memphis, Tenn., and 
John N. Penrod, of the Penrod Walnut & Veneer Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., were among the lumbermen 
in Chicago Wednesday attending the first meeting of 
the creditors’ committee of the J. L. Metz Furniture 
Company. 


Herman H. Hettler, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chieago and head of the Herman H. 
Hettler Lumber Company, 2601 Elston Avenue, re- 
turned with his family on Monday from Belleair, Fla. 
Three weeks had been spent at that resort and during 
much of that time Mr. Hettler enjoyed his favorite 
sport, golfing. 


Among prominent hardwood men who were Chicago 
visitors during the week were Charles H. Barnaby, of 
Greencastle, Ind., a former president of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, and Earl Palmer, 
of the Ferguson & Palmer Company, Paducah, Ky. 
Both stated that the trade is enjoying a good volume 
of business. 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, expected to return to Chi- 
cago today from a trip which included Washington, 
D. C., Norfolk, Va., Savannah, Ga., and New Orleans, 
La. Mr. Kellogg was one of the speakers at the 
recent annual meeting of the North Carolina Pine 
Association, held at Norfolk. From Norfolk he con- 
tinued his trip in the Southeast and South on important 
matters relative to association work. At Savannah See- 
retary Kellogg spoke at a meeting of the Georgia-Florida 
Sawmill Association, making a plea for greater codpera- 
tion in business between various sections of the country. 
He declared that lumbermen must learn to distribute 
their products better than those who manufacture rival 
products. 


PROMINENT LUMBERMAN DIES 

Just as this issue went to press the sad news reached 
the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that Willian 
E. Barrett, of William E. Barrett & Co., Chicago lum- 
ber wholesalers, had died suddenly at: the Evanston 
Hospital at Evanston, Ill. Mr. Barrett, who is one 
of the best known of Chicago lumbermen, had been 
ill for several weeks and only a week ago underwent 
an operation. Following the operation his family and 
attending physician were encouraged over his con- 
dition and his recovery was looked for. The Barrett 
home is at 905 Forest Avenue, Evanston. Many years 
ago William EK. Barrett & Co., operated in Michigan with 
headquarters at Grand Rapids, but in recent years the 
office has been in Chicago. His concern specializes in 
western lumber, chiefly western pine. 





LUMBER CONCERN ESTABLISHES NEW 
DEPARTMENTS 

So pronounced has been the growth of the interior 
business of the W. W. Carre Company (Ltd.), of New 
Orleans, La., with another plant at Lacombe, La., that 
two new departments have been established. The 
company is one of the oldest lumber concerns in the 
country, having been established about sixty-five 
years ago, but until within recent months most of 
its business was confined to coastwise and export 
trade. The new departments created are to handle 
yellow pine and hardwood and are in charge respect- 
ively of Philip Lanier and J. W. Wood. Both these 
gentlemen are well known in the lumber trade and 
have had extensive experience with the woods of which 
they will have charge of sales. 





CREDITORS’ COMMITTEE FOR FURNITURE 
COMPANY 

A creditors’ committee has been appointed for the 
J. L. Metz Furniture Manufacturing Company, 1465 
West Thirty-seventh Street, Chicago, and the affairs of 
the company will now be carried on by that committee. 
The committee, which held its first meeting in Chicago 
on Wednesday, is as follows: John Fletcher, vice presi- 
dent of the Fort Dearborn National Bank, chairman; 
J. Gorton Marsh, secretary and treasurer of the Huddles- 
ton-Marsh Mahogany Company, and 8. F. Brigham, 
Chicago manager for the Gilidden Varnish Company. 

It is stated that the liabilities of the company reach 
approximately $240,000 and the committee has given 
J. L. Metz, who is head of the company, four years in 
which to pay off this indebtedness. The company has 
one of the largest furniture manufacturing concerns in 
Chicago. 





INTERINSURANCE USEFULNESS INCREASED 


The growth in the business of the Interinsurance 
Exchange of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has been so rapid that it has been decided 
to start a system of regular inspection throughout 
southern territory. Instead of irregular inspections, 
which up to now have been the rule, inspections will 
be made quarterly of all the plants covered by the 
exchange. John H. Towsley, of Dallas, Tex., who was 
inspector for the Chicago Board of Underwriters for 
several years, has been employed as inspector for the 
southern territory and has already started on his work. 
Mr. Towsley has also had experience as inspector for 
the Texas Fire Insurance Commission and for the in- 
ri ge department of the Chicago packing firm, Swift 

0. 





LUMBERMAN’S WIFE COMMUNITY LEADER 

Mrs. Charles 8. Butterfield, of Brookhaven, Miss., wife 
of Charles S. Butterfield, president of the C. S. Butter- 
field Lumber Company and the First National Bank, 
of Brookhaven, was recently elected president of the 
Tenth Congressional District Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. She has served her State federation as head of 
the conservation committee, civil service reform, district 
endowment fund and vice president of the Tenth district. 
The New Orleans Times-Picayune in its issue of March 
26 stated that Mrs. Butterfield is a member of the Climb- 
ers’ Club and has been of great service to her community, 
generous at all times with her time, her talents and her 
beautiful home in promoting the welfare of the com- 
munity. The newspaper article stated that.it was with 
gratitude that the Climbers’ Club received the election of 
her presidency to the Tenth District, as the year of her 
leadership of that club had been one of the most profit- 
able in its history. 





DETROIT LUMBERMEN ARE AWAKE 


Homer S. Sackett, of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, spent Tuesday in Detroit in con- 
ference with President W. E. Brownlee, Secretary 
Charles F. McClure. and others of the Detroit Lumber 
Board of Trade. The conference was held for the pur- 
pose of deciding what should comprise the temporary 
and permanent exhibits of the board, which are to be 
placed in the new Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange with 
headquarters in the new Penobscot Building, which 
will be ready for occupancy May 1. There is to be 4 
permanent builder material exhibit in that building, 
much like that in the Insurance Exchange Building in 
Chicago, and the Detroit lumbermen have taken 400 
square feet for exhibit space. 

The Detroit lumbermen are eager to do what the 
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Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers did at the Cleve- 
land Complete Building Show, when the lumber exhibit 
far outelassd anything at the exposition. The Detroit 
organization is thriving in fine shape, Mr. Sackett re- 
ports, and now has eighty-eight members. At first 
only a temporary exhibit will be installed in the new 
building, but later a permanent exhibit will be worked 
out. Walter H. Bell of the association forces spent 
several days recently conferring with Indiana retail 
lumbermen relative to codperative work between the re- 
tailers’ and manufacturers’ association. 

The National association will shortly distribute a 
bulletin on preservation and treatment of farm timbers, 
This bulletin will be given wide circulation among 
retailers and it is expected will be helpful in connec- 
tion with their farm trade. 





LUMBER COMPANY ISSUES NEW BOOKLET 


‘‘Woco’’ is the name of a little booklet just gotten 
out by the Wheeler, Osgood Company, Tacoma, Wash., 
well known manufacturer of fir doors and lumber. The 
announcement is made that it will be issued monthly. 
The first page depicts several incongruous animals the 
like of which have never before been seen, but it is 
claimed that none of these is the ‘‘Woeo.’’ It says: 

Old Man Woco has his haunts in Tacoma, Wash., and he 
sends out his offspring to the marts of the world. Each 
little Woco bears the stamp of perfect workmanship and 
earries the finest material in its makeup. 

The word is derived from the first letter of each of 
the two firm names to which is added ‘‘eo.’’ It is a 
very interesting booklet and besides containing some 
humorous matter, describes some of the products in mill- 
work and doors and tells a little of the history of this 
well known manufacturing concern. The booklet is the 
handiwork of Strang & Prosser, of Seattle, Wash. 





NEW MANAGER FOR LOCAL LUMBER COMPANY 


Beginning today, P. L. Musick, who for the last four 
years has been assistant manager of the Hilgard Lum- 
ber Company, becomes manager of that well known 
local lumber concern. Mr. Musick succeeds Frank H. 
Burnaby, who resigned a few days ago that he might 
enter business for himself in partnership with his 
brother, Fred H. Burnaby. 

Mr. Musick, who is well and favorably known, not 
only in Chicago but generally in lumber circles, began 
his lumber career in 1903 with the Taber Lumber 
Company at Keokuk, Iowa. The company at that time 
operated a sawmill at Keokuk, sawing northern pine. 
After remaining with it for three years he came to 
Chicago and became connected with the yellow pine 
department of the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Com- 
pany. After four years’ service for that company he 
joined the sales forces of the Hilgard Lumber Company 
and for a year traveled for it in Illinois, Indiana and 
Iowa territory. He then became assistant manager 


and has served in that capacity until now, when a 
well deserved promotion placed him in charge of the 
During his connec- 


affairs of the company in Chicago. 





tion with the Hilgard Lumber Company he spent con- 
siderable time at the mill points in the South and his 
knowledge of mill and yellow pine conditions is ex- 
tensive. 

The Hilgard Lumber Company is an extensive manu- 
facturer and wholesaler of yellow pine lumber and, 
jointly with the Vaughan Lumber Company, of San 
Antonio and Houston, Tex., controls the output of six 
yellow pine mills in Texas and Louisiana. The Vaughan 
Lumber Company has operated in the South for the 
last thirty years and is one of the best known in the 
pine territory. The Hilgard company from its Chicago 
office, 634 McCormick Building, also handles Pacific 
coast products, this department being in charge of A. A. 





P. L. MUSICK, OF CHICAGO; 
Who Becomes Manager of the Hilgard Lumber Company 


Henry, and has branch offices in Detroit, Cleveland and 
Seattle in charge of Pete Smith, R. H. Woodman and 
G. C. Baldwin respectively. 

The Hilgard Lumber Company has occupied a high 
position among local concerns since it opened offices 
here in 1908 and the many trade friends of Mr. Musick 
predict that he will meet with marked success as mah- 
ager of the company. 

Mr. Burnaby, who retires as manager, with his 
brother will open a new wholesale office in Chicago 
in a few days, the concern to be known as the Burnaby 
Bros. Lumber Company. 





STRIKING USE OF OAK IN CHICAGO BUILDING 

A striking example of high grade millwork and in- 
terior trim going into high class flat buildings in Chi- 
cago is to be found in a three-story flat building that 
has just been completed at 










































































Stee Get ae 7118 Normal Avenue. The 

: accompanying views show 
the dining room, which 
has panel side walls of 
quarter sawed white oak, 
instead of the customary 
plaster covering of wall 
paper. The dining room 
is 18 by 15 feet and the 
veneered white oak ex- 
tends up the side wall 
seven and one-half feet. 
The sideboard, with a 











china closet on each side, the beamed ceiling and 
the double-acting doors opening to the kitchen and 
hallway also are in white oak. While all the rooms 
are beautiful the dining room is exceptional. The en- 
trance door to the kitchen from the dining room is a 
flush door of five-ply veneer and 1% inches in thickness. 
The doors entering off the dining room to the hallway 
are of French design. While the dining room is the 
one that is especially interesting from the viewpoint of 
millwork, the other rooms in the apartment building are 
worthy of notice. The kitchen is finished in natural 
white birch and the interior trim in the other rooms is 
stained birch. 

The building has three apartments and was erected for 
Dr.-James Graybeal, a prominent physician in Engle- 
wood, who with his family will occupy the first flat. Each 
of the three flats has six rooms and a sun parlor. The 
living room is a very large one and its distinctive fea- 
ture is a massive mantel, with book cases built on each 
side of the grate. There are two bed rooms besides the 
maid’s bedroom. Each apartment has two baths. The 
inside entrance doors are inlaid with holly and white 
ebony. 

The millwork job in this apartment building was done 
by the C. E. Peterson Company, 4914 Wentworth Avenue, 
Chicago, and the millwork alone represents an outlay of 
approximately $3,000. 

While there are several other apartments in Engle- 
wood renting at the same figure, this one, due chiefly 
to the high class millwork, is easily the most desirable 
of the apartments in that part of the city bringing the 
same rental. 





THE MOVIE AND THE LUMBERJACK 


The motion picture has invaded the north woods and 
the lumberjack is staying in camp, according to the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which is 
watching an experiment being made at the operations 
of the Guerney Lumber Company, Ashland, Wis. 

As is well known to lumber operators, the habit of 
the lumberjack, generally speaking, has been to work 
a few days in one camp, vamoose to the nearest big 
city on pay day and then after the contents of his pay 
envelope are gone to seek work in other camps. This 
condition has always been a problem for lumber oper- 
ators and just what effect the movie will have in hold- 
ing the men will be keenly watched by many producers. 

The Guerney Lumber Company has secured a machine 
and an operator and now in a camp conducts a show 
every night, with a change of program, at each per- 
formance. So far the innovation has proved a success 
and the attraction is expected to continue to hold the 
lumberjacks in camp. 


TO HANDLE PINE BOX SHOOK DEPARTMENT 


The box department of the Shevlin-Hixon Company, 
in connection with the splendid new sawmill plant at 
Bend, Ore., will begin operation about June 1, and will 
be conducted by the Knapp-Cheney Company, recently 
organized, with headquarters at Portland, Ore., which 
will have complete charge of the operation of the fac- 
tory and will sell only its product. When the Shevlin- 
Hixon Company started to construct its big plant it 
arranged with F. A. Douty, manager of the Multnomah 
Box & Lumber Company, Portland, to act in a con- 
sulting capacity in building the box plant and to put 
in an organization for its operation. The result is the 
formation of the Knapp-Cheney Company, which will 
maintain a selling organization in Portland under the 
supervision of J. B. Knapp, for several years manager 
of the Northwestern Association of Box Manufactur- 
ers. G. W. Cheney, formerly manager of the Columbia 
Box & Lumber Company at South Bend., Wash., and 
an experienced box manufacturer and salesman, will 
have charge of the box plant at Bend. 

The box plant will’have an annual capacity of 40,- 





TWO VIEWS OF DINING ROOM OF HIGH CLASS CHICAGO APARTMENT FINISHED IN QUARTER-SAWED WHITE OAK 
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Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


| Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 
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000,000 feet of box shooks and is without doubt one 
of the most modern plants in the country, being 
equipped with the very latest type of box manufac- 
turing machinery and labor saving conveyor systems. 
All the machines will be driven by individual motors 
and the building, 150x210 feet in size, is constructed 
according to the most modern designs for this purpose. 
The offices of the Knapp-Cheney Company in Portland 
will be opened on April 1. This is the largest pine box 
shook plant in the Northwest and the Knapp-Cheney 
Company, handling only its output, will specialize in 
high grade pine shooks, as the quality of the timber 
is particularly suited to the production of this class 
of box shooks. 





AN EFFICIENCY EXPERT IN LOGGING 


An interesting visitor at the offices of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN this week was G. C. Dow, formerly super- 
intendent of plant operations of the Lake Independ- 
ence Lumber Company, of Big Bay, Mich.} but who has 
recently severed his connection with that concern 
in order to go into business for himself. Mr. Dow 
is an efficiency expert in logging operations, having 
had twenty years’ experience in this end of the lum- 
ber business, beginning as a boy of 17 with the W. H. 
White Company at Boyne City, Mich. For fourteen 
years he was closely connected with the logging opera- 





G. C. DOW, 
Efficiency Expert in Logging Operations 


tions of that concern, the last ten of which he was 
putting out from 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 feet annually. 
Mr. Dow afterward was for two years superintendent 
of the Boyne City Chemical Company, Boyne City, 
Mich.; then for three and a half years was connected 
with the Lake Superior Iron & Chemical Company, of 
Marquette, Mich., since which time he has been con- 
nected with the Lake Independence Lumber Company 
at Big Bay. 

Having made a close study of efficiency in logging 
operations Mr. Dow was enabled to reduce the cost of 
logging at the Lake Independence Lumber Company’s 
operations more than 50 percent, a fact that has been 
attested by officials of that company. Because of his 
long and successful experience in this line of work Mr. 
Dow feels that as an efficiency expert in logging opera- 
tions he can be of great assistance to manufacturers 
who are not satisfied with their present logging costs 
and who will be glad to secure the services of an 
expert who can locate the leaks and put in a system 
that will bring logging costs down to a minimum. Any 
manufacturer who has no satisfactory cost system in 
his logging department or whose logging department, 
because of inexperience of its superintendent or for 
other reasons, is not giving satisfactory service could 
no doubt utilize the services of an expert such as 
Mr. Dow with excellent results. His plan is to go 
into an operation, make a thorough inspection, de- 
termine where the unneces- 
sary high costs are accruing 
and recommend and install 
systems that will avoid these 
losses and reduce the cost of 
operating to a minimum. 
His services will be available 
also for new concerns that 
by securing the services of 
an expert in this line may in- 
stall their logging systems in 
a way to avoid mistakes 
that have been made and to 
assure’ their logs being de- 
livered at the mills at the 
least possible cost. Mr. Dow 
has established headquarters 
for the present at Marquette, 
Mich., where he will organize 
as rapidly as possible an ef- 
ficient office force and equip- 
ment for carrying on the line 
of work to which he will give 
his special attention in the 
future. 





——— 


USES LARGE VOLUME OF BIRCH 


In a recent conversation with J. C. Schank, vice 
president of the Lake Independence Lumber Company, 
Big Bay, Mich., a subsidiary company of the Bruns. 
wick-Balke-Collender Company, he said: ‘‘The Brins- 
wick-Balke-Collender Company, on account of the hich 
price and scarcity of mahogany, is using large quan- 
tities of birch, which is giving as good satisfaction 
as mahogany. Number 1 common mahogany has ai- 
vanced as much as $40 a thousand, formerly selling at 
$85 and now being quoted at $125. Firsts and seconds 
have advanced as much as $85, formerly selling at 
$130, but now being quoted at $215.’’ Mr. Schank 
also said the company found birch to be just as good 
as mahogany for most purposes and in many cases 
better. 


ASKS HELP IN PROMOTION PLANS 

DuLutTH, MINN., March 27.—To offset and overcome 
a 50 percent decrease in the lumber business of this 
city during the last ten years Arthur W. King, a prom- 
inent dealer, has asked the trade extension department of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to help 
organize Duluth dealers for a lumber sales development 
campaign. 

The reason for the 50 percent decrease in the lumber 
business, Mr. King says, is that lumber is not properly 
promoted or advocated for large construction purposes. 
As an example he says that no mill constructed build- 
ings are now erected, whereas formerly they were the 
common type. The North Cold Storage Company built 
its original building of mill construction but has since 
made two large additions that are of reinforced con- 
crete entirely. The Duluth, Mesaba & Northern No. 3 
dock was built of lumber and required more than 10,000,- 
000 feet, but two recently made docks are entirely of 
steel and concrete, the lumber used being valued at only 
about $10,000. The same is true of the docks of the 
Duluth & Iron Range Railroad. 

Mr. King believes that lumbermen must more stren- 
uously advocate their product and educate builders to 
the value of lumber as construction material. 





DESIGNS NEW YARDER 
PORTLAND, ORE., March 27.—J. A. Vance, president of 
the Vance Lumber Company, of Elma, Wash., has de- 
signed a new yarder that is being placed upon the market. 
It is stated that the new invention is a great improve- 
ment over the old donkey in lumbering operations. 





PREPARING EUROPEAN EXHIBIT 


Following the close of the Railway Appliance Show 
held in Chicago last week, E. E. Pendleton, exhibit rep- 
resentative of the Southern Pine Association, tarried in 
Chicago a few days, putting the finishing touches on ar- 
rangements for the Southern Pine Association’s exhibit, 
which will be sent to Paris, France, for the Reconstruc- 
tion Exposition. The exposition will open May 1 and 
will continue for three months and the exhibit being sent 
there will be in personal charge of W. J. Drewry, the 
newly appointed European representative. 

The exhibit of the Southern Pine Association is to 
include model farm buildings, a mill constructed build- 
ing model, timbers, mill stuff, finished products, paving 
blocks, edge grain flooring and all material that it is 
believed will be needed in reconstruction work in Europe 
following the close of the war. The model mill con- 
structed building will be furnished by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association and will be a smaller one 
than that shown at the Cleveland Complete Building 
Show and the Railway Appliance Show in Chicago. 

Aside from actual specimens of various kinds of yel- 
low pine lumber and building material, there will be 
pictures of many kinds, descriptive of this wood, and 
also literature, printed not only in French but in other 
languages. The exhibit being arranged for Paris will 
leave New Orleans within the next few days, in order to 
reach there in time for the exposition. It will be the 
most comprehensive yet arranged by that association. 

The association will also have an extensive exhibit at 
the annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, to be held in Dallas, Tex., April 11-13. This ex- 
hibit will be similar to that shown at the annual of the 
Southwestern association at Kansas City, and ‘will be 
representative of yellow pine in every way in which the 
retailer is interested. 











JOINT EXHIBIT OF SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION AND NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION AT RAILWAY APPLIANCE SHOW 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Van Benthuysen Lumber & 
Tie Co. announce that J. Hamilton Smith, former repre- 
sentative here, is no longer with the company. The com- 
pany’s Mobile business will be continued at the present 
offices in the First National Bank Building. 

COLORADO. Hotchkiss—The Gibson Lumber & Mer- 
cantile Co. has been succeeded by the Independent Lum- 
ber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Albers—Henry Tonnies has been succeeded 

, Otto Huegens. 

*y nicame Ee ype ma Ladder Co. has filed a bill for 

, ting and dissolution. : 
occnicago Fairbanks, Morse & Co. have increased their 
capital stock from _ $1,000,000 to $4,000,000. 

Chicago—The Lake Shore Sash & Door Factory is out 
of business. ; 

INDIANA. LaCrosse-Wanatah—The_ Bailey Metzner 
Co. has changed its name to the S. D. Bailey Co. 

IOWA. Hedrich—The M. F. Broadwell Lumber Co, has 
been succeeded by the Broadwell Lumber & Grain Co. 

KANSAS. Cullison—The T. M. Deal Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Peoples Lumber Co. 

Mount Hope—The Lawrence King Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by H. N. Renfrew & Co. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Kentucky Rim & Shaft 
Co. is liquidating. 

LOUISIANA. Baton Rouge—The Central Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Capital Lumber Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Amesbury—The Clark Carriage 
Co. has been succeeded by the Amesbury Body Co. 

MICHIGAN. (Buchanan—The Roantree Lumber Co. has 

t. 
mT len. A. Sherman has been succeeded by the C. Ws 
Harris Lumber & Coal Co., with branch at Ovid. 

Ovid—The Harris Lumber & Coal Co. has_been suc- 
ceeded by the C. V. Harris Lumber & Coal Co. __ 

Saginaw—The or Lumber Co. has consolidated 

vith F. D. Barton & Co. : 
“Zeeland——William Wickers & Sons now the Wickers 
Lumber Co. a i as . 

MINNESOTA. Brainerd—The. Lakeside umber 0. 
has increased its authorized capital stock to $50,000. 

Morris—The Farmers’ Lumber Yard is closing out. 

MISSOURI. Bethany-Ridgeway—The Cadle_ Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Hayes Lumber Co. 

Eugene—Oscar J. Gray has been succeeded by J. L. 
Bl alatin—C. G. Buckingham has been succeeded by the 
Cc. G. Buckingham Lumber Co. 

Rayville—McGaugh Bros. have been succeeded by S. C. 
<n & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Calhoon-Putnam Lumber Co., of Carthage. 

MONTANA. Shelby—The Shelby Lumber Co. has sold 
out its business. 

NEBRASKA. Dakota—Fred Lynch. has been succeeded 
by G. F. Hughes & Co. 

“Lincoln—The Lincoln Box Factory has been succeeded 
by the Lincoln Box & Manufacturing Co., with an au- 
thorized capital of $10,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Summit—Muchmore &_ Hotchkiss 
(Ltd.) have been succeeded by George V. Muchmore. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Hardy, Voorhees & Co. are 
liquidating. ; ’ ; 

Buffalo—The Buffalo Planing Mill Co. is out of busi- 
ae York City—The Federal Parquetry Manufacturing 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $150,- 





00. 

New York City—Moore Bros. have been succeeded by 
Moore Bros. (Inc.). 

North Tonawanda—The Robinson Bros. Lumber Co. 
will discontinue its lumber business here and enter the 
lumber business at another point. 

Weedsport—The Abram Walwrath Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Charles F. Sloan. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Biltmore—The Williams-Brow- 
nell Planing Mill Co. has sold its retail lumber yard and 
building material business to the Citizens’ Lumber Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Arnegard—The Drovdal Knutson 
oer Co. has been succeeded by the Rogers Lumber 

0. 

Brampton—The Hamilton Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Thompson Yards (Inc.), having head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 

Lakota—The Imperial Elevator Co. has been succeeded 
by the Nortz Lumber Co., having headquarters at Breck- 
enridge, Minn. 

Wild Rose—The Kulaas Lumber Co. has sold out. 

OHIO. Akron—The Summit Lumber & Building Co. has 
been succeeded by the F. H. Weeks Lumber Co. 

Bryan—The Stine & Ervin Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Stine Weeks Lumber Co. ‘ 

Chillicothe—The Long Furniture Co. is liquidating. 

Cincinnati—Joshua L. Pierson (estate) has been suc- 
ceeded by the Pierson Lumber & Coal Co. 

Cincinnati—The Korn-Conklining Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Cincinnati—August Maly & Son, manufacturers of fur- 
niture, have bought a double four-story building at 1008- 
10 Richmond Street and will move their Carr Street busi- 
ness there as soon as certain alterations of the building 
have been completed. 

Hicksville—The Hicksville Handle Co. has sold out. 

Larue—The J. A. Slanser Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Johnson & Miller. 

Willshire—The Willshire Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Peoples Lumber Co., having headquarters 
at Wren. 

OKLAHOMA. Cleora—The Forest Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Antrim Lumber Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo 


Hugo—The Lyon-Gray Lumber Co. is out of business. 

South Coffeyville—The Jameson Lumber Co. has been 
Succeeded by the H. H. Kubic Lumber Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Pickens—The Pickens Lumber 
Co, has increased its capital stock to $6,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Andover-Britton-Langford-New- 
ark-Pierpont-Spain—The Hamilton Lumber Co. has been 
Succeeded by the Thompson Yards (Inc.), with headquar- 
ters at Minneapolis, Minn. 

Frankfort—F. A. Carpenter has been succeeded by the 
J. F. Anderson Lumber Co., having headquarters at 
Mitchell, 

LA EXAS: Asherton-Bryan-Campbellton—The Alamo 
umber Co, is out of business. 

_Bowie—H. A. Clem has sold out his lumber business. 
Driscoll—The Driscoll Lumber Co. is out of business. 
purcuston—The Rio Grande Sash & Door Co. is out of 
League City—The Coast Lumber Co. is out of business. 
nese ™maston—The Thomaston Lumber Co. is out of busi- 





Wylie—The A. G. McAdams Lumber Co. has been suc- 
‘ceeded by the Wylie Lumber Co. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—The Standard Lumber Co. is 
closing out. 

WASHINGTON. Sultan—The Sultan Lumber Co.’s 
sawmill and logging road have been bought by G. G. 
Startup, of the Wallace Lumber Co., for $75,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Martinsburg—The C. D. Burns 
Lumber Co. has dissolved and hereafter C. D. Burns will 
be in full control of the business. 

Omar—The Island Creek Lumber Co. has sold its hold- 
ings, including a large band mill, a large planing mill, 
a dry kiln, stock of lumber, 28,000 acres of timberland, 
etc., to the Peytonna Lumber Co., of Huntington, W. Va. 

Parkersburg—The Citizens’ Lumber Co. has _ reor- 
ganized. 

WISCONSIN. Eagle River—F. G. Hall & Co. have 
been succeeded by the F. G. Hall Lumber Co. 

iffany—P. H. Ratzlow & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Oks H. Ratzlow Co., with an authorized capital of 





INCORPORATIONS 





ALABAMA. Local—Coley-Owens Naval Stores Co. 
has incorporated with an authorized capital of $5,000; 
A. M. Coley, W. D. Owens and A. N. McNeil. 

ARKANSAS. Fayetteville—Abbott Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $30,000; Harvey M. McCracken, F. M. Platter 
and William Abbott. 

CONNECTICUT. Haddam—Burr Lumber Co., author- 
ized _ capital $50,000; John A. Burr, John Anderson, Mabel 
C. Burr and Eugene O. Burr. 

New Haven—Connecticut Building Co., authorized cap- 
ital $10,000; Stewart H. Morgan, Hattie W. Morgan, Rol- 
lin A. Baldwin. 

Waterbury—The Presto Lumber Co. has incorporated. 

Georgia. Macon—Massee Manufacturing Co. (to manu- 
facture wooden handles, barrels and staves), authorized 
— $10,000; T. D. Massee, E. S. Fetner and A. B. 

ates. 

Savannah—Savannah River Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $5,000; Lowndes Walthour, J. H. Bolshaw and 
Dayton Smith. 

ILLINOIS. Seneca—Graves Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $18,000. 

INDIANA. Elwood—Heffner Lumber & Coal Co., au- 
thorized capital $15,000; Casselman L. Bruce, A. L. Bruce 
and Charles D. Babbitt. 

Evansville—George T. Schultze Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $100,000; G. T. Schultze, John Wiegand and Jacob 
Hoffherr. 

Helmsburg—Helmsburg Hardware & Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; James L. Turner, Rufus Turner,, 
Newton A. Walker and Thuri Walker. 

Indianapolis—Lewis-Forbes Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; T. R. Lewis, B. M. Forbes, R. C. Wil- 
liams and L. W. Lewis. 

Indianapolis—Burnet-Binford Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; Harry B. Burnet, Frank L. Binford and 
Spencer R. Quick. 

South _Bend—E, & W. Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$3,000; William Eckman, Marie Eckman and C. E. Wil- 
son. 

IOWA. Muscatine—-Consumers’ Co. (to deal in lum- 
ber, sash and doors), authorized capital $50,000. 
“ee Lumber Co., authorized capital 

KANSAS. Tipton—-Home Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $12,000. 

MICHIGAN, Ionia—Ionia Floor Board Co., authorized 
capital $10,000. 

_ MINNESOTA. Duluth—Holahan Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000. 

NEW MEXICO. Fort Sumner—Carr Lumber Co. (to 
conduct a retail business), authorized capital $10,000. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—The L. N. Whissel Lumber 
Corporation (to deal in lumber, bark, wood pulp products 
etc.), authorized capital $50,000; L. N. Whissel, W. F. and 
E. A. McDonald. 

Mexico—R. L., Kenyon Manufacturing Co. (Inc.), (tim- 
ber merchants, sawmills etc.), authorized capital $10,000; 
Roy L. Kenyon, Elmer E. Hollister and Spencer J. Ram- 


sey. 

New Rochelle—Fisher Malakoff Coal & Supply Co. 
(Inc.), (to deal in coal and lumber), authorized capital 
a Samuel Malakoff, Morris Mirsky and Louis W 

in. - 

NORTH CAROLINA. Thomasville—Acme Panel Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; R. L. Lambeth, E. W. Gates 
and Zeb Vance Walser. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Enterprise Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $40,000; Norwood J. Utter, Charles J. Hunt, Frank 
Woodward, D. A. Rohbach and A. M. Rudin. 

Cincinnati—Pierson Lumber & Coal Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; E. K. Bruce, Edgar Cummins, C. E. Thor- 
nell, H. F. Lucke and W. T. Askew. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Indiana—Bent Rung & Ladder 
Manufacturing Co., authorized capital $50,000. 

Williamsport—The National Crate Co. has incorporated. 

VIRGINIA. Front Royal—Albemarle Pin Co., author- 
ized capital $2,500; J. W. Kisling, president; B. J. Hil- 
lidge, secretary and treasurer and J. M. Viar, manager. 

Roanoke—Roanoke Spoke & Handle Co., authorized 
capital $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Clinton—Whidby Lumber & Shingle 
Co., authorized capital $10,000. 

Spokane—Nolan Lumber Co., authorized capital $25,000: 
J. J. O’Neil, J. A. Irvine, U. B. Hough, R. F. Nolan and 
Ward Irvine. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—Glen Elk Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; M. B. Sprigg, J. J. Ervine, 
M. Bailey, W. A. Edwards and A. V. Woodell. 

Huntington—Duncan Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$15,000; M Duncan, J. F. Duncan, W. C. Walburn, 
M. J. Ferguson and O. E. Surbaugh. 

Huntington—Huntington Hardwood Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; A. J. Lacy, A. B. Neighborgall, J. K. 
Henderson, W. E. Altizer, W. E. Deegans, C. T. Thur- 
mond and A. K. Kessler. 


‘BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
ONTARIO. Ottawa—Canadian Hardwoods (Ltd.), au- 


thorized capital $150,000; Charles Magee, John I. Mc- 
Craken, Edward McMahon and others. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Parker Lumber Co. recently 
began the wholesale hardwood business. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The W. S. Raef Co. re- 
cently entered the wholesale lumber business. 

Melbourne—The Melbourne Stave Co. has been organ- 
ized by J. B. Baker, J. W. Williamson and F. L. Saffell. 








Time Itself Eclipsed 


In the promptness of our 
shipments of 


Fir, Cedar, Spruce, 


AND 


Hemlock Lumber 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
FACTORY STOCKS 
BOX SHOOKS 


A trial order will demonstrate the 
advantages we have to offer you 











Tell us your needs, 


LESTER W. DAVID LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers—Merchants—Exporters 
544 - 548 Henry Building, SEATTLE 








IMPORTANT 


]MPROVED processes of Creosoting Douglas 


Fir avoid any impairment of structural strength. 





Bridge timbers, structural timbers and mine timbers 
may now be supplied up to 125 feet in length, 
creosoted by these improved methods; also railroad 
ties, cross arms and specialties of any kind desired, 


Write for our new booklet ‘‘Creosoting Douglas 
Fir Without Loss in Strength.’ it’s free. 
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x Silent Everlasting Wood Block Paving 
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PACIFIC CREOSOTING CO 
Northern Life Building, Seattle 
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JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CO. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 





WE specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars Fir 

Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling and Dimen- 
sion — Hemlock Boards, Shiplap, Straight or Mixed 
Cars Cedar Siding or Shingles, or mixed with Fir 
Lumber. 


Write or Wire for Prices. 











Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 
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P AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS —— 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
CORK WHITE PINE 


A real Cork Pine Substitute for 


; . é also— 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work 
 anneningg : YELLOW PINE and 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 


General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. r 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 








IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 

















Q : 
West Penn Lumber Co. 


% Wholesale Lumber 
4 WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
4 HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

























Prices on BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine. 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., erzrsnurci Pa. 























Get In Touch With 


Prospective Builders 


and let them know you are in a position to 
supply them with everything they will need 
for their new home, even to the plans and 
specifications. 


Through the Columns 
of Your Home Paper 


you can give them a house plan each week. 
When you present the one they like your 
sale is made. Try it and be convinced how 
easy it is to build business by advertising. 


Ask for Bulletin No. 23 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 





Blue prints, bill of material, two floor 


plan cuts and exterior cut as $3 00 
e 


| shown above will be sent for 

















Winthrop—The Johnson-Embry Lumber Co. recently 
began business. 

COLORADO. Denver—John A. O'Donnell recently be- 
gan wholsaling hardwood lumber. 

FLORIDA. Plant City—The Burney Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the retail business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Burnaby Bros. Lumber Co., 
1203 Lumber Exchange, has entered the wholesale busi-, 
ness. 

CHiicago—Albert W. Coxe & Co., 11 South La Salle 
street, recently began business as sash, door and mill- 
work brokers. : 

Rio—The Rio Lumber Co. recently began business with 
purchasing department with Midland Lumber Co., Free- 
port. 

Rockford—The Turners’ Lumber & Fuel Co. recently 
began the retail business, having headquarters with 
Turner Bros., of Red Oak, Iowa. 

IOWA. Des Moines—W. A. Spurrier, Jr., & Co. are 
opening a retail lumber and building material yard at 
Thirty-first street and Rock Island tracks. The yard 
manager is Frank Ewoldt and the other officers are: 
W. A. Spurrier, Jr., president; B. H. Thomas, secretary; 
A. L. Kreidler, manager real estate sales department, 
and’ F. A. Harris, manager architectural department. 

Marshalltown—Fred L. Ward is opening a lumber yard 
here, at a very desirable location, corner of Second 
avenue and Boone street, on a spur of the Chicago, Great 
Western Railway, providing ample switching facilities. 
Mr. Ward is a grandson of Peter’ Kreutzer, who was in 
business here for a number of years. 

KANSAS. <Augusta—The American Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the retail business, having headquarters at 
Ponca, Okla. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—A. J. Higgins recently be- 
gan the wholesale lumber busines. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Charles J. Hanna recently be- 
zan the retail lumber business. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Jamison Mill Co. has 
opened an office with branch at Everett, Wash. 

Vermillion—The Baltman Elevator & Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the retail business. 

Minneapolis—The H. O. Seiffert Lumber Co. recently 
began the wholesale business, with branch at Everett, 
Wash. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Kingsbery Lumber Co. 
recently began wholesaling and handling yellow pine on 
commission, with offices in the Fullerton Building. 

NEBRASKA. Somerset—The Hastings & Hatcher Co. 
recently began the retail lumber business, with head- 
quarters at Venango. 

NEW YORK. Endicott—Elmer B. Lacey recently be- 
gan manufacturing silos. 

OHIO. South Vienna—-Hartrouf & Tanner recently be- 
gan the retail lumber business. 

OKLAHOMA. Peckham—The American Lumber Co. 
recently began the retail business, having headquarters 
at Ponca, Okla. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Wilkes-Barre—The Wilkes-Barre 
— & Sash Co. recently began wholesaling sash and 
aoors. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Roslyn—The Williams Lumber Co. 
recently began the retail business, having headquarters 
at Webster. 

dnc rapes ea Bearden—Colonial Lumber Co. has been 


organized: . J. Wyrick, president; E. B. Henry, vice 
president; W. E. Cooper, secretary and J. D. Wyrick, 
manager. 

TEXAS. Hindes-—-The Alamo Lumber Co. recently be- 


gan the retail business here, 
San Antonio. 

Port Arthur—The Conrad Stout Lumbker Co. 
began business. 

Port Arthur—The Port Arthur Planing Mill recently 
began business. 

UTAH. Springville—The Booneville Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business, with purchasing department at 
Salt Lake City. , 

VIRGINIA. Abingdon—The Abingdon 
Co. has been organized with A. A. McConnell president; 
J. T. McConnell, vice president; T. M. Clapp, secretary 
and treasurer and G. T. Ellis, manager. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—The Parsons Pulp & Lum- 
ber Co. has opened its hardwood mills, which are now 
completed. 

WISCONSIN. Butternut—The Butternut Cedar Co. re- 
cently began manufacturing cedar products. 

WYOMING. Lovell—The Bachellor-Platz Lumber Co. 
recently began the retail business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Decatur—W. Griffen is erecting a carriage 
factory on Bank Street for manufacturing carriages and 
other vehicles. Mr. Griffen was in the carriage business 
here about six years ago. 

Tuscaloosa—John R. Corr is building a 15,000-foot ca- 
pacity dry kiln of the Moore moist air type. 

ARKANSAS. Batesville—The Batesville Excelsior Co. 
has installed a sawmill with a daily capacity of 40,000 
feet of lumber, to be operated in connection with its 
plant in this city 

MecNeil—S. A. Graves, of Buena Vista, will establish 
a sawmill here. 

FLORIDA. Micanopy—B. F. Franklin and C. Du Bose 
will build a sawmill. 

GEORGIA. Brunswick—J. H. Trant jr. is building a 
mill with a daily capacity of 40,000 feet of lumber. Mr. 
Trant will also install a 15,000-foot capacity dry kiln 
of the Moore moist air type. 

: Dillon—-Sherrod & Evers have established a sawmill 


having headquarters at 


recently 


Manufacturing 








nere. 

Folkston—J. W. Gowan will rebuild sawmill recently 
destroyed by fire. 

KENTUCKY. Shelby Gap—The Eikhorn Lumber Co. 
is contemplating installing sawmills here. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Busch Box Factory 
will rebuild plant lately noted burned at a loss of $30,000. 
MARYLAND. Baltimore—The F. X. Ganter Co. will 
rebuild plant lately noted burned at a loss of $200,000. 
MISSISSIPPI. Lumberton—The Hinton Bros. Lumber 
Co. has installed a veneer plant, which is being placed 
in operation. Machinery is also being installed to take 
care of the odds and ends around the plant. 
Meridian—The Anchor Planing Mill will build a planing 
mill, sheds etc. to cost $30,000. ‘ 
Norfield—The Butterfield Lumber Co. expects to have 
its mill ready for operation after April 1. Its mill has 
been practically rebuilt from the ground up and improve- 
ments have been made that will enable the company to 
manufacture its lumber at a minimum cost. 
Theadville—Selby & Reeves are erecting a small mill 


on their timber holdings near here and their output will - 


be handled by the Southern Lumber Co. at Meridian. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Beaufort—The Carteret Lumber 
Co. has started the construction of a modern board mill 
for manufacturing North Carolina pine. The mill will 
have a daily capacity of 75,000 feet of kiln dried lumber. 
Work is already under way and the mill will probably 
be completed in the next two or three months. 





Louisburg—G. W. Ford will rebuild planing mill re. 
cently destroyed by fire. 

Shulls Mills—The Boone Fork Lumber Co. will build a 
big band mill here instead of at Foscoe. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The George O. Friedel Lum- 
ber Manufacturing Co. will erect a dry kiln, one story, 
35 by 125 feet, to cost $10,000. 

Pruden—The Valley Creek Lumber Co. will establish 
a hardwood lumber plant with a daily capacity of 25,000 
feet of lumber, installing a band sawmill. 

WASHINGTON. Stanwood—George W. Kunze and as- 
sociates will erect a sawmill with a daily capacity of 
100,000 feet of lumber. 

Tacoma—The Western Fir Lumber Co., recently in- 
corporated at Olympia, will build a sawmill here. 

WISCONSIN. Polar—The T. D. Kellogg Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. is completing repairs on its sawmill 
and will begin operation in a week. 

Stevens Point—Emil Belka, connected with the wood- 
working industry here for the last twenty. years, has 
plans under way for opening a plant to manufacture 
sash, doors, interior finish and a line of woodenware 


novelties. 
CASUALTIES 


GEORGIA. Fairfax—The lumber plant of J. R 
Bunn was swept by fire March 22; loss $100,000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The planing mill of Harcus & 
Co., at East Alexanderine and Russell Streets, was 
destroyed by fire March 27, entailing a loss of $50,000, 
with only $28,000 insurance. The largest loss was on 
finished stock stored on the second floor. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Keene—March 18 fire broke out 
in the factory of Sprague & Carleton, chair manufactur- 
ers, which caused a loss of $1,000. 

TEXAS. Texla—The commissary building at the plant 
of the R. W. Weir Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire 
March 25. The loss is given as approximately $8,000, the 
building being valued at $1,000. The building was in- 
sured and there was $5,000 insurance on the stock, which 
was owned by the Texla Mercantile Co. Repairs will be 
made at once. 
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(Concluded from Page 49) 

In addition to these were present George W. Funck, 
president, and O, A. Pier, secretary. 

Mr. Barns’ venerable mother, Mrs. R. M. Barns, of 
Denver, Colo., and his two brothers, Tom L. Barns, 
manager of the Hotel Bentley, Alexandria, La., and 
Horace M. Barns, connected with the Missouri Land & 
Lumber Exchange Company, Kansas City, Mo., arrived 
Saturday night. 

Nearly every lumberman in St. Louis and many 
from out of town were present at the funeral. The 


casket was completely hidden by beautiful floral offer- | 


ings sent by personal friends, local and other lumber 
organizations and the leading lumber journals through- 
out the country. 


MRS. JOSEPH B. KNAPP—After an illness of more 
than a year, Mrs. Cornelia Pinkham Knapp, wife of 
Joseph B. Knapp, manager of the Northwestern Asso- 
ciation of Box Manufacturers and a member of the 
Knapp-Cheney Co., Portland, Ore., died March 18 in a 
sanitarium at Sierra Madre, near Los Angeles, Cal. 
where she had been for the last five weeks, leaving Port- 
land when it was found her illness developed a serious 
aspect. Mr. Knapp, being advised by wire of his wife’s 
condition becoming critical, was on his way to her when 
she died. With her at the time of her death was her 
brother, Louis Pinkham, a former Oregon University 
football star. Interment was in,Portland March 22. Mrs. 
Knapp was but 25 years of age, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon in 1911, a member of the Kappa Alpha 
Theta Sorority and one of the most popular girls at the 
institution. She was married in September of that year 
to Mr. Knapp who was formerly connected with the 
United States -Forest Service at Portland. Besides her 
husband and two baby boys, she leaves her father and 
mother, Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Pinkham, of Spokane, and 
her brother. She was a charming woman, a devoted wife 
and mother and in his sad bereavement Mr. Knapp has 
the sincere and heartfelt sympathy of a host of friends 
in the lumber and box industry and Forest Service of 
the entire western countrv. 


NATHANIEL GREEN.—President of the Green & 
Evans Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., Nathaniel Green, 
one of the well known, active lumbermen in that section, 
died March 22 at the family home in Gibsonia, Pa. Mr. 
Green was 75 years old. He went to Pittsburgh from 
Richmond, Va., in 1867, where he became associated with 
the. Mundorf. Lumber Co., and then with Blake & Lacey, 
another lumber firm at Pittsburgh, but as time passed 
and changes developed he left these interests behind and 
perfected the organization of the N. Green Lumber Co, 
which grew rapidly as the South Hills section of Pitts- 
burgh developed and finally it was enlarged and became 
the present Green & Evans Lumber Co. Mr. Green was 
widely known, not only in lumber business, but as 4 
banker and as an aggressive business man. He was 4 
director in the First National Bank of Swissvale, a small 
suburb of Pittsburgh, and was active as a church member 
in the Gibsonia Presbyterian church. He is survived 
by his widow, Mrs. Rebecca Torrance Green, and a son, 
Paul T. Green, of Mars, Pa., and Miss Anna Green, at 
home. Mr. Green was a Mason. 


DAVID S. WALSH.—A well known inventor, millwright 
and master mechanic of Sheboygan, Wis., David *. 
Walsh, died at his home in that city March 19, at the 
age of 65. 

GEORGE W. BATES.—Funeral services for George be 
Bates, president of the Lumbermen’s National Bank, 0 
Portland, Ore., who died following an operation, was held 
March 24 from the residence. Mr. Bates was one of the 
most prominent business men in the city and had been 
active in the organization of many successful business 
enterprises. The funeral was attended by a large num- 
ber of men whose activities are linked with the prosress 
of the city. 





Ss. W. JURDEN.—A well known lumberman and_ banker 
S. W. Jurden, of Wellston, a suburb of St. Louis, Mo., 
died at his residence there March 18. ‘The remains = 
interred in Bellfontaine Cemetery, St. Louis two - 
later. Mr. Jurden, who was 67 years old, was bo 
father of Ralph L. Jurden, vice president of Penroc- 
Jurden & McCowen, of Memphis, Tenn. He was bor 
in North Adams, Mass., and moved to Missouri in prot 
engaging in the retail lumber business at Holden. La et 
he became president of the bank of Holden. He bg o 
to St. Louis twelve years ago, becoming president of the 
First National Bank of Wellston, an office he held at 
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time of his death. The DeHodiamont Lumber Co., of St. 
Louis, Was organized by Mr. Jurden. He was a stock- 
holder and_ director of Penrod-Jurden & McCowen, of 
Memphis. Throughout his active business career he took 
a keen interest in the development of the lumber and 
veneer business. He leaves two sons, Guy E. Jurden, 
vice president of the First National Bank of Wellston, 
and R. L. Jurden, of Penrod-Jurden & McCowen, also 
his widow and one daughter, Mrs. R. O. Kennard, jr., 
of St. Louis. 

MARTIN MANNION.—A pioneer lumberman of Mich- 
igan, Martin Mannion, died at Saginaw March 18. Mr. 
Mannion was born in County Galway, Ireland, November 
9, 1846. He came to Danesville, N. Y., in 1851:and went 
to Michigan in 1866. He was a member of St. Andrews’ 
church and of Gage Tent No. 111, K. O. T. M. He is 
survived by four sons, Martin, John, Frank and Walter 
Mannion. 

MRS. JENNIE SMITH MILTON.—Mother of T. Smith 
Milton, secretary and treasurer of the Churchill-Milton 
Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky., long one of the leaders in 
educational effort in Louisville, died March 24. Mrs. 
Milton is survived by the son named, a brother, Thomas 
Pp. Smith, of Chicago, and two sisters, Mrs. Henry F. 
Scott and Mrs. John G. Simrall, of Louisville. She was 
the widow of the late M. Scott Milton. Interment was 
in Cave Hill cemetery. 





T. B. HERNDON.—The lumber fraternity of Louisiana 
was shocked a few days ago when T. B. Herndon, head 
of the Herndon Lumber Co., at Mansfield, La., was shot 
to death on a main thoroughfare at Mansfield, by L. 
Davies, son of a physician of the same town. Mr. Hern- 
don was walking along the street when called by Davies, 
who emptied a revolver, five bullets taking effect and 
killing Mr. Herndon almost instantly. He leaves a widow 
and two children. Interment was at Shreveport. 


AUGUSTUS N. ARMS.—Secretary and treasurer of the 
American Wood Working Machinery Company, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Augustus N. Arms passed away at his resi- 
dence in Rochester Sunday, March 12. 


WILLIAM F. ROSE.—A well known lumber salesman, 
William F. Rose, who had been identified with various 
companies in the Tonawandas, N. Y., some of which are 
no longer in business, died March 12 at North Tona- 
wanda. At the time of his death he was identified with 
the R. T. Jones Lumber Co. and the Shingle Mills Selling 
Co., of that city. He was born in East Saginaw, Mich., 
56 years ago and had been identified with the lumber 
industry the greater part of his life. He was a mem- 
ber of the local branches of the Benevolent Protective 
Order of Elks and the Independent Order of Heptasophs. 
Besides his widow he is survived by two sons and one 
daughter. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CORRECTION 


Tne item in this department last week reading as follows: 
“CINCINNATI, OHIO, Mareh 21,—-The Stratemeyer Lumber 
Co.; petition for the appointment of a _ receiver,’ was 
erroneous, as the company is in splendid condition. The 
item should have read: “The Stratemeyer Lumber Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, Ohio, last week filed petition for the 
appointment of a receiver for A. Wieman & Co., chair and 
furniture manufacturers of Lawrenceburg, Ind. Favorable 
action was taken on the petition and Thomas S. Cravens, 
of Lawrenceburg, was appointed receiver.” 














Mapison, Wis., March 28.—M. J. Cleary, Wisconsin com- 
nissioner of insurance, has ruled that the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co., of Chicago, must give members in Wis- 
consin the same rates and pay them the same dividends on 
premiums as. it gives to members in Michigan and other 
States. The ruling was made on petition of the John IH. 
Kaiser Lumber Co., of Eau Claire, and the Turtle Lake Lum- 
ber Co., of Turtle Lake, alleging that the insurance company 
paid Michigan members a dividend of 25 percent as compared 
with a dividend of only 10 percent to Wisconsin members. 

ATLANTA, GA., March 28.—--Marbut-Thornton Lumber Co. ; 
petition in bankruptcy. 

ORANGE, TExX., March 28.—Announcement is made by L. W. 
King, of Beaumont, receiver for the Sunset Lumber Co., that 
sale of all of the equipment of the plant of that company, 
located on the Neches River, in Orange County, will be made 
Monday, April 3, under order of district court. 


LUMBER STATISTICS DETAILED 


PorvLAND, OrE., March 19.—The Portland office of the 
Forest Service has just issued the results of a preliminary 
statistical study to show the relation between the annual 
production of timber products and the consumption of 
such material within the States of Oregon and Washing- 
ton, This study has brought out the fact that Washing- 
ton consumes in its timber industries over 6,000,000,000 
board feet or 82 percent of its log production, while Ore- 
gon uses in its timber industries nearly 3,000,000,000 
board feet or 2714 percent in excess of its log production 
and 16 percent in excess of the wood cut from its forests 
each year. Owing to natural geographic conditions Ore- 
gon draws heavily on Washington for raw material for 
mills and thereby conserves its own resources. 

Washington consumes 1714 percent of its lumber pro- 
duction, or nearly 800,000,000 feet. Of this amount, more 
than half is used for building purposes, about 7 percent 
by the railroads, over one-third by the wood using indus- 
tries, snd a small percentage (.6 percent) in mine work. 
Oregon consumes nearly 20 percent of its lumber pro- 
duetion, or over 400,000,000 board feet. Of this amount, 
Nore than half is used by the building trade, approxi- 
Mately 12 pereent by the railroads, 30 percent by the 
Wood ising industries, and a small fraction (.2. percent) 
M mine work, 

When it comes to a per capita use of wood, the resi- 
dents of Washington actually consume in the form of 
timber produets within the State 225 cubic feet per cap- 
ita annually, as compared with 100 eubie feet per capita 
for the entire United States, while Oregon uses 217 
Cubic fect per capita. Eighty-two percent of Oregon’s 
“onsumption and 70 percent of Washington’s consumption 
are for fuel purposes. 

he report eovers lumber, lath, shingles, fuel, cord- 


big poles, piling, railroad and mine ties, and fence 
Osts, : 








COLLECTING HARDWOOD STATISTICS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 27.—The Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States is preparing 
for the collection of statistics of stocks, shipments and 
orders on hand as a basis for a monthly statement of 
conditions in that branch of the lumber business. Secre- 
tary W. H. Weller is sending out blank forms to the 
membership for the first reports. These, for a start, 
will bear on plain white oak, poplar, chestnut and cotton- 
wood. The call is for total stocks March 1; cut in 
March, shipments in March, total stocks April 1, and 
total orders on hand April 1. These statistics are to be 
classified according to grade and thickness, and the re- 
ports are expected to reveal interesting and valuable in- 
formation for the hardwood trade. 

After the first report, it is the intention of Secretary 
Weller to add other woods, until the reports cover all the 
important hardwoods dealt in by the membership of the 
association. This is supplemental to the regular report 
of sales, 





THE TONAWANDAS 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Mareh 28.—Captain Will- 
iam Hamilton, of the Hamilton Transportation Com- 
pany, says that some chartering has been done for next 
season, an advance of 50 cents over the rates paid last 
season being recorded. Captain Hamilton is also authority 
for the statement that wild carriers are asking from 75 
cents to $1 advance over the opening rates of last season 
for their first loads. 

The absence of snowstorms and the continued mild 
weather recently have combined to improve the movement 
of freight from interior points and shippers who have con- 
siderable stock coming by rail from Canada say that con- 
signments are arriving more readily than for several weeks. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE 


SAVANNAH, GA., March 29.—Some lumber is moving, 
both coastwise and foreign, but the congestion of freights 
at northern terminals and the dearth of bottoms to be 
— for freighting purposes hamper the trade consider- 
ably. ; 

Naval stores are at a standstill, there having been little 
or no activity for a week. This condition is due in some 
mcasure to a depletion of stocks and in a larger measure 
to the lack of ships. Interest in naval stores circles cen- 
ters in the court decree validating the Florida naval stores 
inspection law. It is probable that this case will be taken 


.to. the supreme court in an effort to have it reversed. 


Prices remain firm and satisfactory. Mills work steadily 
at the producing end. The general condition of the trade 
is better than at any other time since the beginning of 
the war in Europe. Good timber properties are gradually 
being concentrated for exploitation during the era of 
lumber prosperity believed to be ahead. 





LOGGING SUPPLY TO BE CURTAILED 


DuLuTH, MINN., March 28.—Ordinarily at this time 
the breakup has occurred in the woods, most of the log- 
ging outfits have paid off their men and the camps are 
deserted, but spring is backward this year. There has been 
an uncommon amount of snow and the loggers have been 
hampered in consequence. Altogether it has been a bad 
winter for logging in northern Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
Those concerns that have stuck to the work have cut in 
thick timber only, as there was so much snow that they 
could not afford to log in seattering timber. But loggers 
will be able to work a little later this spring, provided the 
weather is cold enough at night to keep the roads from 
wasting too rapidly. The snow, however, is still an obstacle. 

It now looks as if the opening of navigation at Duluth- 
Superior will be a little later than the average, possibly 
May 1. .Ice in the harbor is a few inches thicker than 
usual, which is quite remarkable in view of the great 
amount of snow that has been covering most of that surface 
since about January. 

Both of Crookston (Minn.) lumber mills were scheduled 
to begin operation this week. One thousand men will be 
employed. 

A million feet of hard- and seftwood timber is being 
railed from the vicinity of Floodwood, Minn., to Hill City, 
Minn., for the National Woodenware Company. 





AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS 


OMAHA, NeEs., March 27.—Lumber is still selling in 
transit in good shape and much of that offered for 
transient business is being sold again by the jobber to 
the various yards almost before it leaves the mills. Shingles 
have gone up a nickel here in the last week. Yellow pine 
has advanced a little and the western market is strong. 
Much building is planned for the towns and cities in the 
State and the adjoining territory covering the agricultural 
belt, and this is creating a demand for lumber. Much of 
this building has already started. In Omaha several new 
residence sections have started and hundreds of handsome 
homes are to be built during the spring and summer. The 
farmer trade keeps up well with the roads good and the 
farm work little delayed. 





RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent Of- 
fice. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E, Burn- 
ham, patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. Number 
of patent and name of inventor should be stated when 
ordering: 

1,175,546. 


Gage for crosscut saws. Joseph Morin, Seattle, 





Wash. 
1,175,688. Plane. James I; Bittle, Brunswick, Md. 
1,175,855. Edward B. Will- 


Lumber trimming machine. 
iamson, Estill, S. C. 

1,175,963. Saw. Joseph Loeser, San Francisco, Cal. 

1,175,969. Turning and fluting machine. Frank B. Merry 
and Jesse I). Ware, Savannah, Ga. 

1,176,092. Bundle-tying device. Myrtian A.. Peck, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., assignor to Tennessee Oak Flooring Company, 
same place. 

1,176,213. Guard for cut-off 
and Mark Hoffman, MeCloud, Cal. 

1,176,369. Excelsior-knife. John W. Keogh, Chicago, Il. 
1,176,565. Saw-setter. Christian Kaiser, Devils Lake, N. D, 


machines. Henry J. Goff 


Buying Short 
—QOn Yard Stock— 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecangive you this service 
on 


All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


_ LUDINGTON, MICH. 








DON’T FORGET 
White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


indow Frames and Mouldings. 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., xaciney. 











Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


| PHILADELPHIA| 


{ sa etal amma daetinenthtnanattn ned tai 2 
William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Mannfacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 


AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 






































Maraschino Idaho White Pine 


A Good Cash Customer says: 
Your grades cannot be beat and your siding 
has Tonawanda stock skinned a mile.”’ 


Our No. 1 Barn runs 50 per cent. dressing and 
Our No. 2 Barn runs 50 per cent. No. 1 Barn. 


| A. Busnes Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Everything in 
North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Harrison Blidg., 


Hallowell & Souder, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 


j HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 


viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 


Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit- Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, II. 


415 Locust Street, 


80 Maiden Lane. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, N. Y. 

















Forty YEARS Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 


Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade-Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. fare 


Speedy Lumber 
Collections Ratings 
THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
m_— °° = NEW YORK 











ttention 


Millmen and 


‘302: Filers 


Free 
Trial on our Begg Band Saw » 
Crack Preventer 


Saws will hold tension longer and positively 
will not crack. For full particulars address 


Begg Mfg. Company 


630 Julia Street, NEW ORLEANS, ane 














‘A Card User’s Testimony ) 


“Tm always proud when I have the opportunity to hand one 
of my cards toa man. I feel sure, when I reach for my case 
that the cardsin it will be smooth and clean, well engraved 
or printed, and altogether the best card that money or art can 
produce; No one can scrutinize it critically and make me 
doubt that it is the best card that could represent me in a 
business transaction,” 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


won this commendation from a user, purely on their merits. No 
other card could merit as much, because it is 
the one best card. 

Therefore the suggestion of that 
testimony should be sufficient. 
Send today for a sam- 
ple book of the cards, 
and see for yourself 
that they are what 
you need. 

Note: —They are 
bound in books. but 
are detached with- 
out trace of a rough 
edge. 










Smart 
Cards 
in 
Case 


OTEEL COMPANY 


a 
PITTSBURON. PA 


PrOHER BUILOINE 
cHicase 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Sole Manufacturers 
ENGRAVERS, DIE EMBOSSERS, PLATE PRINTERS 
61-63 East Adams Street, Chicago 








o y, 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 





The situation in the local market is hopeful for a 
big volume of trade later. The present volume is 
small, due entirely to weather conditions. However, 
there is so much prospective building in sight that 
local dealers still expect that Chicago will witness one 
of the biggest building seasons in its history this year. 
Backing up this belief is a report issued early this 
week by City Building Commissioner Charles Bostrom, 
which shows an increase of more than $7,600,000 in 
building permits issued so far this year over a similar 
period of 1915. He stated further that the figures for 
the first three months of this year might exceed the 
figures for the corresponding period of last year 
by $10,000,000. ‘‘Some idea of the prosperity of 
Chicago can be gained from the great increase in 
the number and value of buildings to be erected,’’ are 
Mr. Bostrom’s words, as quoted in the daily press. 
Continuing he said: ‘‘This is more remarkable be- 
cause of the increased cost of metal. There has been 
a large increase in the cost of structural steel, hard- 
ware, plumbing supplies, lead, white lead and building 
paper. 

‘*In spite of these increases the number of permits 
issued leaped up from the very beginning of the year. 
The receipts of my office in fees in the first two 
months of 1916 were $30,235, as compared with $21,870 
for the same months of 1915. 

‘*Judging by present indications, this will be a 
record-breaking year in building construction in Chi- 
cago.’ 

The following figures indicate the increase over last 
year: 





NUMBER OF PERMITS ISSUED 1915 1916 
Se Perr tee rr 538 
February .. 606 
March .... 949 

VALUE OF BUILDINGS PERMITTED 1915 1916 
BOMGONG (606455064 ¢665056400559 $4,327,900 $8,118,200 
ENED, nin 5s 45 6358 258 Shoes 4,701,500 7,354,200 
PINE? cnbG se bes Aou sos Se eee~e c 7,403,750 8,647,700 


The permits being issued lately maicate that a lot 
of wooden buildings will be built in the unrestricted 
sections of the city. 

The car shortage situation being slightly better, 
shipments are beginning to arrive more freely. Hard- 
wood wholesalers report that a considerable number of 
items of hardwood are going to factories of different 
kinds and to sash and door plants. Just as soon as 
the weather breaks practically every dealer in Chicago 
who sells to the local market expects a big rush of 
business and that the building which is now being 
figured on will go ahead rapidly. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
March 25 aggregated 55,907,000 feet, against 40,- 
918,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1915. Total 
receipts from January 1 to March 25, 1916, amounted 
to 617,827,000 feet, an increase of 74,259,000 feet com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year. Ship- 
ments for the week ended March 25 were 28,082,000 
feet, an increase of 7,112,000 feet compared with the 
corresponding week in 1915. Total shipments from 
January 1 to March 25, 1916, were 282,667,000 feet, 
45,028,000 feet more than was shipped from Chicago 
during the same period of 1915. Shingle receipts for 
the week show an increase of 655,000 as compared with 
the corresponding week in 1915, while total receipts 
from January 1 to March 25, 1916, were 6,080,000 more 
than during the corresponding period of last vear. 
Shipments of shingles for the week decreased 5,023,000 
as compared with the same week last year, while total 
shipments from January 1 to March 25, 1916, were 
5,789,000 less than in the corresponding period of 1915. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED MARCH 25 














umber Shingles 
1) LSPA ceo ee sas 55,907,000 11,678,000 
SDD cua sass ueaseess 204 SS enee 40,918,000 11,023,000 
LONE. 55445550 553 sna 14,989,000 655,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 25 

umber Shingles 
| eS ee ere ieee ee. 617,827,000 104,010,000 
Se er eT rr eee ee ee 443,568,000 97,930,000 
PN. oo avs eke ea keene 74,259,000 6,080,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED MARCH 25 

Lumber Shingles 
SNE os Meee anes oe ee a eee ek oe 28,082,000 7,206,000 
ee rng wares 6 20,970,000 12,229,000 
EMOPORGE oo 60.56 95.5505 804.0% pe kL? | ney eee 
DPPPRERS: iccsa esses sn das en Seeesee es 5,023,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 25 

Lumber Shingles 
“SS Aaa ee ee ee ees 282,667,000 68,321,000 
J ee ere er er 237,639,000 74,110,000 
Ee TTR 
ae Pere ee ee ee 5,789,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended March 29 were: 


CLASS No. Value 
Uf OSE eee eee ee eee 11 $ 7,000 
1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 88 238,500 
5,000 and under SNMP <0 89s s.5-0s 8% 40 253,500 
10,000 and under 25,000........... 25 397,400 
25,000 and under  50,000........... 9 290,900 
BY: BOD DDD. < 00:0:600 0 ae 10 645,000 


50,000 and und F 
Chicago & North-Western Railway, 2- 


story power house.........- eevecceces 1 400,000 


WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS | 





C. R. Gleason, 3-story apartment building i 225,000 
S. T. Cooper, 2-story offices and apart- 
ment building ........cescccsescees 1 150,000 
ee el Se 186 $ 2,607,300 
Average valuation for week............ ewe 14,018 
NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—The situation with this wood continues the 
same with a large movement at good prices. Corporation 
trade is said to be very good, consuming a large volume 
of lumber, and there is some yard buying. Prices remain 
steady and conditions in the trade are satisfactory. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Advent of spring weather, which 
is drying up the muddy roads and taking the frost out 
of the ground, at last has had a stimulating effect on 
retail buying. Factory consumers have been big buyers 
right along, and some of the items of lumber in demand 
for this trade are getting scarce. Some items in shop 
lumber are running low, and common boards have been 
greatly reduced in supply. Prices are firm now with ref- 
erence to the lists. The high cost of logging this last 
winter has a tendency to call for still higher quotations, 
operators say. 


New York.—Inquiry is good and several substantial 
orders were booked last week. Very little progress is 
made in building, but weather conditions have improved 
and improvement is expected from retailers for building 
purposes. Wholesalers are more encouraged over im- 
mediate prospects than they have been in several weeks, 


Buffalo, N. Y¥Y.—White pine business shows improve- 
ment over a short time ago, and wholesalers expect to 
see trade better now that winter is over. Country de- 
mand is still small, because of recent bad weather, which 
left heavy snow on the ground, but building trade 
promises to be better from now on. Railroad embargoes 
which have been on for weeks are still a handicap to 
business with some sections, but the trouble is gradually 
growing less. Prices hold firm. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The mild weather of the 
last few days has been marked by an increase in busi- 
ness. Buying is showing greater proportions each day 
and dealers are convinced that the spring trade will 
fully come up to expectations. Heavier consumption 
than usual during the winter has tended to create a 
greater shortage of the lower grades and some of the 
better items, especially pattern stock, than has existed in 
a number of seasons and a strengthening of prices has 
resulted. Many wholesalers are preparing to get down 
large quantities of’ stock with the opening of navigation. 
In the meantime efforts will be made to fill out orders 
by bringing in stock by rail. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Moderate new demands for white pine 
are appearing in the Pittsburgh market right along, with 
stocks somewhat difficult to obtain and hence prices 
maintaining themselves firmly. Upper grade materials 
move more actively. Low grade stocks sell in fair volume 
and prices are exceedingly firm. Scarcity of railroad 
cars is the common complaint from mills. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—The spruce frame market holds up fairly 
firm, but random dimension has begun to show some 
weakness the last few days. This is a direct result of 
the railroad embargoes holding back lumber shipments, 
and leaving Boston & Maine railroad points practically 
the only outlet for the spruce mills now operating. There 
are plenty of eager buyers in southern New England 
ready to pay the full market price for spruce dimension 
and boards, which they need badly, but there is no way 
to reach them unless they have yards accessible to 
schooners. If there be relief from the present acute 
freight congestion, it is expected that spruce frames 
will go from their current quotation of $27 base to 4 
firm $28. Random prices, sagging a bit this week, are 
now: 2x3, $21.50; 2x4, $22 to $22.50; 2x5 and 2x6, $21.50; 
2x8, $24.50 to $25.50; 2x10, $26.50; 2x12, $27.50. Good, dry 
spruce covering boards are decidedly scarce. For de- 
sirable boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, 
$22 is rock bottom. Matched boards also are firm. For 
stock lengths, $25 to $27 is now obtained. 





New York.—Demand is strong and no difficulty is ex- 
perienced in disposing of stocks, which are offered in 
limited quantities only. There is good inquiry from 
yards and for export purposes, but domestic demand Js 
all broken up because of continued embargoes. Stocks 
among yards are in fairly good supply but improviné 
weather the last few days has permitted some deliveries. 
Prices are satisfactory and wholesalers are not urging 
orders, because they see higher prices ahead. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The active spurt that has been show! 
in the spruce market is keeping up and prices are held 
rigid and in some instances for the clear spruce trade 
there is apparently no definite maximum. Substitution 
for other lumber is forcing this condition and givins 
spruce the best introduction to Pittsburgh consumels 
that it ever had. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—Pole business for March did not develo? 
nearly as well as the trade expected. This lack of busi- 
ness is due almost entirely to the high prices that still 
prévail for other materials, chiefly copper and lineman § 
hardware. A normal trade at normal prices prev 
with the post business, although the price of fenciné 
wire has had some tendency to prevent some orders. 
There is a fair volume of tie business. White cedar 
shingles move freely at slightly better quotations. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—The railroad situation is easité 
somewhat and the yards in Minnesota are getting the 
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stocks out of the snow so that shipments are going 
forward in fairly good shape. Buyers are getting in a 
purry for supplies because spring weather has set in and 
the ground is getting in shape for work. Pole demand is 
petter than it has been for several years. Post business 
also shows up strong though most retailers were supposed 
to be stocked up for the spring trade. Prices are stronger 
and jobbers who have taken on orders at low figures 
have great trouble in placing them. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—While the hardwood situation, generally 
speaking, still remains healthy, some reports indicate 
an easier market. Gum, which has been leading hard- 
woods, both in demand and upward price tendency, can 
now be described as stationary. Other southern hard- 
woods are holding up and the market takes a lot of ash, 
oak, elm and maple where dry stocks can be found. With 
the northern hardwoods some of the dry stocks are 
pretty well cleaned up. The best demand appears to be 
for 5/4 and thicker maple, birch and basswood and these 
items are hard to get. Dry stocks for prompt shipment 
in all the northern hardwoods are scarce. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Birch and maple for flooring and 
interior finish are in strong demand, and there is a good 
call reported from furniture factories for northern hard- 
woods. It is largely a question now of supplies, and 
all dealers are more or less short of certain stocks and 
do not know where to get them at favorable prices. 
The tendency is to advance. The outlook for southern 
oak and some other woods from the South is better this 
year than for several years. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The hardwood situation is about the 
same as it has been for some time, according to the 
reports of the manufacturers and wholesalers. In some 
sections of the southern producing territory mills are 
unable to make shipments on account of car shortage. 
Orders come in regularly but are not up to the usual 
volume at this time of year. Many orders now shipped 
from the mills are those placed some time ago and 
delayed on account of high water and wet weather 
which compelled a closing down of many mills. A few 
mills are short on items most in demand and the result is 
there is considerable difficulty in placing orders. Oak 
and gum are most in demand and this results in keeping 
up prices. Oak is particularly strong. Dry gum is hard 
to obtain. More attention is given to poplar and cotton- 
wood, so it is believed prices on these woods will soon 
show advances. A seasonable call for other hardwoods 
is reported. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Heavy timbers and railway supplies 
have a good call so that hardwood mills are pretty short 
of all those items and prices are correspondingly strong 
on them. Bridge plank call also has been strong be- 
cause of the widespread floods of the late winter. De- 
mand in this territory is particularly strong for oak 
flooring and there also is a lively call for maple flooring. 
Nearly all mills represented here are oversold on floor- 
ing and still buyers seek stock. Demand appears to be 
increasing and prices are slipped up steadily. Demand 
for factory and shop stock generally is considerably bet- 
ter than usual at this time of the year. ‘Several big 
furniture concerns have found their needs larger than 
expected and are having to place extra orders. Dry 
gum is scarce and the demand is strong. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Cars are increasingly scarce and the 
shipping problem is becoming serious, not only because 
of the car shortage itself but because of the embargoes 
in effect on many lines to eastern destinations. Demand 
is still reported good and prices are generally well main- 
tained, but deliveries are decreasing somewhat on ac- 
count of the conditions described. Practically no change 
is reported in the relative positions of the various items 
on the hardwood list as recently outlined in this market 
report. Production is steadily increasing but dry lum- 
ber is still scarce and the lumber now being put on 
sticks will not be available for filling orders for some 
time. 





Louisville, Ky.—With splendid market conditions pre- 
vailing, an atmosphere of optimism prevails among hard- 
wood men in this territory regarding future business. 
Plain oak improves in strength steadily with prices up 
three or four dollars and common oak also showing a 
Similar increase. Demand for quartered oak improves 
and common quartered moves nicely. Poplar in the 
better grades moves nicely and prices increase, although 
poplar has not advanced so much as some other woods. 
Increasing demand and price are also noted for red gum 
and sap gum. Ash is doing well. Dry stocks in large 
quantities are short but improvement in the supply is 
expected in March and April, when lumber dries well. 
Collections are fair, but the fact that cars are held up 
for awhile makes some difference. Some relief in car 
Shortage conditions is noted. 


New York.—Demand continues steady and the improve- 
ment is more general than it has been for some time. 
Furniture factories are optimistic over prospects in their 
line and piano factories report considerable business 
ahead. Oak is in good demand; both plain and quar- 
tered are not only active but scarce. Birch and maple 
Sell easily and the inquiries from small sources such as 
Millwright and repair factories indicate that demand 
from top to bottom during the spring will be healthy. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A steady demand is being received, with 
4number of woods showing strong advances over former 
Prices, Thick maple is the strongest wood on the list, 
being up about 25 percent from a few months ago. 
Local yards which have had stocks of this wood have en- 
joyed a good trade. Oak trade is steady and prices are 
higher than a few weeks ago. Shipments from local 
yards are held up a good deal by embargoes, but these 
M some instances have recently been lifted. 





Boston, Mass.—The hardwood market retains its full 
strength. Demand is good and inquiries indicate greater 
activity as the weather grows warmer. The frequent 
changes in the prices wanted by the millmen for some 
hardwoods worry wholesale dealers, who fear to quote 
Positively on hardwood inquiries until they have first ob- 
tained ihe latest views of the manufacturer to whom 
they expect to apply for the lumber. Plain oak shows 
qouraging gain. As much as $65 has been obtained 
or inch firsts and seconds, and nothing is offered at 


less than $62. Maple also is a leader. Quotations on 
some of the active woods are for the firsts and seconds, 
inch; basswood, $44 to $46; maple, $41 to $44; plain oak, 
$62 to $65; quartered oak, $90 to $91; red birch, $56 to 
$59; sap birch, $47 to $50. 


Baltimore, Md.—Orders are not as a rule of extraor- 
dinary size, but their number fully compensates for any 
deficiency in the other respect, and most hardwood men 
here report that they are running considerably ahead of 
1915, this result being accomplished with less effort than 
was required last year. Inquiry covers fairly well the 
entire list, and in anticipation of an active inquiry most 
yards have still further augmented their selections. Mills 
are Oversold and the tendency is toward higher prices. 
Weather conditions were not sufficiently favorable last 
week to facilitate movement. 





New Orleans, La.—Call for oak and gum from interior 
markets is reported well sustained, with some resultant 
stiffening of quotations. Mill stocks, owing to high water 
interruptions not yet entirely overcome, are said to be 
low and somewhat broken in assortments. The export 
market continues in bad shape, for the usual transport 
reasons plus the British import restrictions. It is re- 
ported that a Mississippi company has landed a French 
Government order for several hundred thousand oak 
ties, for early delivery. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand has broadened materially 
and is said to cover practically. every item. The various 
woods maintain about the relative position as to volume 
of movement that has prevailed in this market for some 
time—oak leading, with the gums, poplar and chestnut 
about in the order named. Prices are very firm with an 
upward tendency. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Difficulty in obtaining steel for auto- 
mobile ,construction may, it is believed here, drive many 
of the builders of motor cars back to lumber again at 
least for a while. The present hardwood market is 
strong, active and healthy in all its aspects except that 
of shipments from mills. Low grade material is in ex- 
cellent demand and buying is extended in character 
further than usual. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—This wood is in a strong position, demand 
being especially good for No. 2 and better grades. Dry 
stocks are scarce and Chicago wholesalers report that 
some mills do not receive enough cars for shipment. 
Retail orders are more plentiful than last week and 
prompt shipments are asked, which indicates that yards 
are badly in need of lumber. Prices are not only fair, 
but are stiffening up a bit. 








Boston, Mass.—Buyers along the lines of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad are fairly well supplied with hemlock 
boards. Anxious would-be buyers at New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad points would like to be sup- 
plied, but are unable to solve the problem of getting the 
shipments past the embargo. But eastern manufac- 
turers seem to be as confident as ever and do not offer 
concessions to stimulate trade. For the 10-, 12-, 14- and 
16-feet lengths of clipped boards the very lowest price 
this week is $22, and more than a few millmen quote 
$22.50 and even $23 with a commendable “take-it-or- 
leave-it’’ air. Roofers from the South appear to be a 
shade easier, probably because the embargoes have 
caused mill stocks to accumulate, but, as yet, this is not 
weakening the eastern hemlock market. 





New York—Stocks are scarce and inquiries are good. 
Mills find little difficulty in contracting ahead for their 
outputs and as all items are in good demand there is no 
difficulty in maintaining improved prices previously re- 
ported. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Prices are holding firm at the advance 
which recently went into effect. Pennsylvania mills have 
no large stocks and logs will not come in plentifully 
until next July. Western stocks are considerably broken. 
No large purchases have been made by local wholesale 
yards, as they have been planning to wait until navi- 
gation opens. The building outlook is good and permits 
show an increase, 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The rapidity with which the 
deep snow has disappeared during the last few days 
under the warm rays of the sun and intermittent rain 
storms has seemed to stimulate buying in all directions. 
Dealers report more orders than heretofore, while in- 
quiries give evidence of plenty of buying for the spring 
and summer trade. The entire list is coming in for at- 
tention from the consumer and indications point to a 
shortage in available stock before lake receipts are at 
hand. Prices are gaining in strength and higher prices 
png sight before stock is replenished in the wholesale 
yards. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—More activity is noticed in the hem- 
lock market, with the call strong for timbers and boards. 
Yard stocks are ample but not excessive, and the statis- 
tical position is said to favor higher- prices, certainly so 
should there be any material increase in the retail de- 
mand. The building season is opening up strongly, and 
this is expected to favor distribution. 

OPP 


POPLAR 


Chicago.—There is a fair movement of poplar in the 
Chicago market, the call being chiefly from the factory 
trade. The mill demand also is fairly good. Prices re- 
main at about the same level as they have for some time. 








Buffalo, N. Y.—Poplar trade is on a steady basis, with 
some improvement in demand for low grades, as box fac- 
tory business is now more active. Better grades also 
do fairly well. Prices hold firm and are higher than a 
few weeks ago. Movement of lumber by rail is slow 
and a good deal of car scarcity is reported at the mills, 
where stocks are also said to be much broken. 





Boston, Mass.—Poplar quotations continue to gain 
strength. Dealers regard the current demand as just 
about as active as should be expected in early spring. 
If all sections of the New England territory were ac- 
cessible for rail deliveries, some wholesalers say, busi- 
ness would be really brisk.,. Sellers urge their friends 




















Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco. 
(Finished in Birch throughout, Bliss & Faville, Architects) 


Birch 


Is Moderate In Cost 


Many retail lumber dealers have 
gained the erroneous impression 
that Birch is purely a rich man’s 
wood.. This is far from being the 
truth. Just because Birch has gained 
the distinction of being ‘‘principal 
imitator’’ of mahogany and is term- 
ed by many as Mahogany Birch, 
many dealers have accepted the idea 
that it is an expensive wood. 


It makes no difference what kind 
of finish your customer may desire, 
he will find Birch is unequalled. In 
white it excels all other woods and 
coming as it does in doors, casing, 
base, flooring, trim and mouldings, 
a most harmonious effect is secured 
through its use. 


Stock It Now 


It Sells on Its Merits 


There’s no better line offered the retail 
dealer today than Birch. If you want to 
share in the profits resulting from the gen- 
eral publicity being given Birch and the in- 
crease in sales it is creating, you’ve got to 
have a stock in your yards. 


An inquiry sent to any one of the firms below ask- 
ing for Birch Book‘‘A”, will bring you invaluable 
information about this peer of finish woods. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 


Marinette, Wis. LUMBER CO., 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., Chicago, Ill. 
» Wis. |. STEPHENSON CO., 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., Wells, Mich. 
Stanley, Wis. 


Wi TER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., see 





Hayward, Wis. Chassell, Mich. 
MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. Appleton, Wis. 
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to close contracts now subject to future delivery, as they 


insist prices will be materially higher in a month. This 
week the best vellow poplar in the firsts and seconds 
grade, inch, is quoted firmly at $63. Nothing in this grade 
is offered under $61. 

Baltimore, Md.—Manufacturers of poplar lumber are 
hopeful. Stocks are called for with increased frequency. 
ILumber is moved in considerable quantities, the wood 
working establishments in the East and North being 
quite busy. Yards that had for a time held back are once 
more disposed to place orders. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand for poplar is well maintained 
and the rough is moving in large volume, with material 
improvement in the dressed market. There is: a good 
movement to the factories in this vicinity and indications 
are this demand will be even stronger in the near 
future. 


Columbus, Ohio.—-Demand for poplar grows better as 
spring approaches.- Buying by the retail trade is good 
and considerable purchasing is also done by factories. 
Prices at the Ohio River are: firsts and seconds, $57; 
No. 1 common, $34; No. 2 common, $24; saps, 41 and No. 
5 common, $19. 

Ashland, Ky.—Orders are placed freely for all grades 
of poplar and quick shipment is invariably demanded. 
Shipments to eastern points are held up owing to rail- 
road embargoes while export is out of the question for 
lack of steamer space. Prices are firm with upward 
tendency. 


eer 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.— Noi much change is noticeable in fir, although 
prices on certain items are up slightly and upper grades 
are very strong. Reports from the Coast reaching whole- 
salers in this market indicate that the mills are not 
getting a big supply of cars. Not so much car material 
business prevails this week as last. Spruce remains in 
the same strong position. Demand for red cedar shingles 
is reported good, with quotations up slightly. 








Tacoma, Wash.—Fir prices continue steady. Demand 
is good. The actual market quotation depends entirely 
on the mill and how well it is hooked up with orders 
and how much the buyer wants the goods. Variations 
of $1 or so can be found it is claimed. Railroads are still 
handicapped but shipments go through better and cars 
are reported easier at this end. Considerable retail de- 
mand exists, railrcad buying for cars and construction. 
Uppers are firm with some items scarce. Logs are not 
so tight. 











Works at St. Helens, Ore. 


Creosoted Piles 
Bridge Timbers 
Wharf Timbers 


Ties and Cross Arms 


Cargo and Rail Shipment 





Export Work a Specialty 





St. Helens Creosoting Co. 


912-913 Yeon Bidg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Three Beautiful 
Cafes 





Room Rates | wit fsize"s 


With Bath and Toilet, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4 








Seattle, Wash.—Prices are firm and mills report a good 
supply of orders on hand. Orders received from retail 
yards last week showed large increase over any other 
week this year. tailroad orders are also placed rapidly 
giving the mills a large amount of cutting business. The 
log market is firm at $7, $10 and $14. 


Portland, Ore.—Mills throughout this district report a 
big volume of business on their books. Quotations are 
based on discount list No. 9, which means $10 base for 
fir. Inclement weather has prevented heavy operations 
in the timber for nearly three weeks and the supply of 
sawlogs has not been heavy. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Easier prices on fir are talked by 
some wholesalers, but advices from the Coast are to 
the effect that prices are firmer than ever and that 
mills refuse business at anything under the quotations 
they made a week or ten days ago. One fir dealer tried 
to place an order last week for short lengths, ordinarily 
much sought by mills, and found that he could not get 
any concession from the regular price. Manufacturers 
say that a few wholesalers have taken orders at slightly 
reduced prices and have been unable to place them at 
the mills. Demand shows improvement. Quotations 
of larger dealers show no change from a week ago and 
mills are not pushing for business. 


Boston, Mass.—For the first time in many weeks, local 
dealers in lumber from the west Coast are willing to 
admit that they are busy. They depend upon the ac- 
curacy of the official report from Washington that the 
Panama Canal will again be open to ocean-to-ocean 
commerce by April 15. Orders are sought aggressively, 
and negotiations are under way with Douglas fir millmen. 
The problem:of ships to carry the cargoes of Douglas 
fir dealers hope to sell here, however, appears to be 
harder to solve than that of locating possible eastern 
buyers. Wholesale dealers are not ready yet to be really 
positive about quotations for Boston delivery, but they 
are fairly well agreed that Douglas fir dimension will 
be selling here within another month at prices only a 
shade under the rates quoted on longleaf southern pine. 
Some say they expect to get a trifle more. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for fir on the Coast is reported 
good, but car shortage is so great that little stock is 
shipped eastward. Supplies in this section are small and 
prices are kept at a firm level. Wholesalers expect an 
increased sale of Coast woods this year, and are hopeful 
that more favorable freight rates may be secured, which 
would greatly stimulate business. 





WESTERN PINE 


Chicago.—Business holds up in a steady fashion and 
there is a good movement in all widths and lengths 6/1 
and 8/4 No. 2 and better. Considerable shop moves 
through this territory at present, going chiefly to the 
East. The sash and door houses, chiefly the Wisconsin 
plants. are also taking a fair volume of material. Con- 
siderable Idaho white pine boards are moving to the re- 
tail trade in MUlinois, Indiana and Michigan. Not very 
much in No. 3 shop reaches this market, due chiefly to 
it being used at mill points. . 


Kansas City, Mo.—-Stocks of Idaho white pine are 
lower than they have been for years, and it is difficult 
to place mixed orders. Buyers have had so much trouble 
because of the dearth of stock that they are inclined to 
a considerable extent to hold off their orders until the 
new cut is ready for shipment, which probably will be in 
about thirty days. Inquiries are plentiful, but tlfe num- 
ber of orders actually placed is not exceptionally large, 
because of stock conditions. Dealers say indications are 
that spring trade will be better than normal. Shop stock 
demand is good, the box shook call continues un- 
usually heavy and yards take a good line of lumber. All 
items of shop and box shook are strong in price. Cali- 
fornia white pine shares the favorable conditions of 
Inland Empire stock. 





Boston, Mass.—Stocks of well manufactured, carefully 
graded western white pine are quoted at firm prices 
here. Lower grade stuff, and especially barn boards, 
show considerable strength. Local stocks in retail hands 
are much reduced by the unusually active winter busi- 
ness, and need extensive replenishment. Buyers seem 
to want more straight cars than mixed car shipments, 
an agreeable change from the former situation, and are 
not in a position to be hypercritical about the price, 
as the grade and dimensions wanted are frequently hard 
to locate at a mill, dry and ready for shipment. Cur- 
rent quotations range from $100 to $103.50 for 4/4 to 8/4 
uppers, to $33.50 for 5-inch and 6-inch No. 2 barn boards, 
d. & m. 





REDWOOD 


Chicago.—This wood continues to enjoy a healthy busi- 
ness, Yards are stocking up, taking a considerable vol- 
ume of mixed cars, siding, finish and molding. Factory 
trade is also good in the local market and also in eastern 
territory. The greenhouse people are also taking con- 
siderable. 





San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood market is uniformly’ 


firm on all grades at the new prices. Domestic cargo 
shipments are steady and the interior demand is looking 
up. Eastern shipments of dry stuff will be in good de- 
mand, according to the many inquiries. Additional red- 
wood mills have started up and a notable increase in 
production has been made during the present month. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for redwood siding is nor- 
mal for this time of year and the price is strictly main- 
tained. In common with siding generally there is not a 
very strong call for redwood items of that nature, but 
some improvement is reported over a week ago. The oil 
field demand for redwood tank stock continues to be a 
feature of the redwood situation. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 





Norfolk, Va.—The aggregate sales during the week 
were much larger than during any other week in March, 
the increase being principally in low grade rough lum- 
ber with a decrease in the sale of dressed lumber. No. 
1, 4/4 edge, sold at $25.75 to $27; No. 2, $22.75 to $2 


23.75; 








— 


No. 8, $18.75 to $19.75; 4/4 edge box, $17 to $18; 4/4 edge 
culls, $14.50 to $15.50; 4/4 edge red heart, $13.75 to $14.59; 
4/4 cull red heart, $10 to $10.50. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $3) 
to $31.50; No. 3, $22.50 to $23; box, $19 to $20; culls ana 
red heart, $16.50 to $17.25. No. 1, 10-inch rough, $32 to 
$32.50; No. 3, $23 to $23.50; box, $20.25 to $21; culls ana 
red heart, $17.2! No. 1, 12-inch rough, $36 to 
$37; No. 3, $25.50 to $26.25; box, $22 to $22.75; culls anq 
red heart, $18.50 to $19.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $28 to $29. 
No. 2, $25 to $26; box, $18 to $18.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, £39 
to $31; box, $18.25 to $18.75; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $32 to $34; 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $19 to $20; box bark strips, 
$10.75 to $11.75. No. 1, 13/16-inch rift flooring, $40 to 
$41; No. 2, $35 to $37. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $26.75 
to $27.50; No. 2, $25 to $26; No. 3, $20.50 to $21.75; No, 
4, $15.75 to $16.75. No. 1, 38/8-inch ceiling, $16.75 to 
$17.50; No. 2 ; No. 3, $13 to $14; No. 4 
$10 to $10.50. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $18.25 to $18.75; 
No. 2, $16.75 to $17.50; No. 3, $15.50 to $16.25; No. 4, $11 
to $11.50." No. 1, 18/16-inch partition, $27 to $28; No, 2, 
$25.75 to $26.75; No. 3, $22 to $23. 


Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strip partition, $21.25 to $22.50. Six-inch roofers, $19.25 























to $20.25; 8-inch, $20.50 to $21.50; 10-inch, $21.50 to 
$22; 12-inch, $22.25 to $22.75. Factory flooring, $22.50 


to $23.50; lath, $3; six-inch box rough, $18.50; North 
Carolina pine sizes, $22 to $24; 4/4 log run gum, $15.50. 


New York.—Prices are a little higher than last week 
and reflect the situation generally reported among mills 
that they are again in position where they have con- 
tracted ahead for two or three months. The price im- 
provement is further shown by reports from wholesalers, 
who were not willing to meet competition of the shaded 
prices last month, holding out for their prices and who 
say they are booking better business at those figures, 
Roofers are in good demand and the inquiry for edge 
box is satisfactory. Building schedules have been back- 
ward owing to bad weather but inquiries are picking up, 





Buffalo. N. Y.--North Carclina siding is reported very 
firm, owing to a scarcity of supplies. Edge box is firm, 
though not up to the top prices reached a short time 
ago. Prices in general have settled down to an even 
basis and the demand is fair, though kept back to a 
large extent by the recent severe weather and the rail- 
road embargoes. Now that the weather has moderated 
an increase in country trade is expected. Stocks in 
retail yards are not large. 


Boston, Mass.—Although roofers are a shade easier this 
week, other lines of North Carolina pine hold up fairly 
firm. This easier feeling about roofers is not doing the 
retail buyers much good, however, unless they are willing 
to place an order on the understanding that delivery 
shall be made some time in the future when the rail- 
roads decide to lift their embargoes against lumber. On 
the other hand, where a wholesale dealer has a car or two 
which in some miraculous way has slipped past the em- 
bargo and is nearing the junction point, it has been 
possible to get slightly better than the regular market 


price. For 6-inch roofers the full range now is $22 to 
$22.50, and for &-inch, $23 to $28.50. Rough edge is ~ 


badly wanted at some southern New England _ points. 
For 4/4 most people want $31.50 but some will consider 
$31. Partition is quiet with No. 1, 138/16x3%-inch, steady 
at $30.50. 





Baltimore, Md.—Although North Carolina pine men 
were not able to stir up many orders during the last 
week, they adhere to the belief that the general situation 
shows marked strength, and that as soon as the build- 
ing season sets in a material change will come over the 
situation. The tendency in prices is toward greater 
firmness, with a prospect for an advance. It is reported 
one big manufacturer of North Carolina pine took an 
order for 1,000,000 feet of edge box on the basis of $21.50 
at New York, but refused to book an order for another 
1,000,000 feet at the same price, holding that the lumber 
will bring more by the time it is wanted. This figure is 
equal to about $17.50 at Norfolk, and approximately 
$19.50 at Baltimore. Exports are not increasing. 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—Yellow pine moves along on about the same 
basis as last week. Retail yards are more in the market 
and demand is chiefly for No. 2 boards, No. 1 and No. 2 
dimension, mostly in common grades. The feature of 
the railroad. buying this week was fifty cars by the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois; seventy-five cars by the 
Chicago & Great Western and thirty cars by the Chicago 
& Alton. This lumber is said to be needed chiefly by 
the maintenance-of-way departments, although some of 
it is for new car construction purposes. Prices are no 
stronger. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Call both from country yards and 
from city improves and meanwhile industrial call has 
been well maintained. 

For March Kansas City southern pine manufacturers 
report an increase of business over February averaging 
about 331% percent. Prices have remained at virtually 
the same level. Within the week one or two of the 
big firms have shoved prices on 10-inch and 12-inch No. 
2 boards up a notch, as orders for those items have 
been so brisk as to tax their capacity to fill them. Man- 
ufacturers have had a good deal of disappointment again 
this week because of inability to get cars, but the sit- 
uation is a little easier than it was a week ago. 





St. Louis, Mo.—A marked improvement is noticeable 
in all lines of southern yellow pine during the last few 
days. Country yard trade has shown a satisfactory in- 
crease but has not yet felt the effects of the opening of 
spring trade. <A fairly good demand for transit cars 
exists, as buyers feel a little bit nervous fearing they 
will be shut off from getting their depleted stocks re- 
plenished in time to meet the requests of their consuming 
trade. A noticeable increase in the demands from local 
yards is reported. Prices continue firm and manufac- 
turers are confident that the car shortage preventing 
shipments will soon increase the prices. 





New Orleans, La.—Car shortage is interfering more 
seriously than before with shipments, but buyers now 
place orders subject to delay on this account more readily 
than hitherto. For the week just closed, according to 
association statistics, orders considerably exceeded Pro- 
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duction. The call for railway and car stock, yard stock 
and timbers seems improved, and prices are strengthen- 
ing on some items. Millstocks continue more or less 
broken. On the export side reports of Government 
schedules kooked or offered recur and persist, but it 
is as hard as ever to get positive information on this 
subject. 





New York.—Demand continues firm and inquiry active:’ 


There is a disposition to buy more heavily but the un-: 


satisfactory outlook as far as shipping facilities and 
embargoes are concerned is holding up much longleaf 
pine business that would otherwise be booked. Special 
orders from contractors for dock building and from 
railroad sources are more active and with better weather 
permitting an improvement in the building situation, 
wholesalers are more optimistic. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Deliveries from the mills are made 
slowly at present, owing to the scarcity of cars, as well 
as the congestion on the different lines. Demand is fair 
in this section and the building outlook is greatly im- 
proved by the milder weather of the last few days. 
Prices remain firm and seem likely to do so, as a satis- 
factory showing in building operations is expected with 
much confidence. 





Boston, Mass.—Statements made at the recent meeting 
of leading merchants to talk over the railroad embargo 
situation that the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad is in a worse condition than any other railroad 
in the country are fully credited by New England lum- 
ber dealers who see the brisk demand of spring building 
just ahead of them, with the impossibility of getting 
much of anything from the pine mills in the South de- 
livered in southern New England. The surprising thing 
today is that quotations hold up as firm as they do, 
with stocks accumulating at mill points and the manu- 
facturers becoming anxious to get more action. No. 2 
common holds quite firm despite the concessions offered 
on North Carolina pine roofers. For 6-inch No. 2 com- 
mon $23 is quoted, and for 8-inch $24. Southern yellow 
pine dimension is faring better than some lines, because 
the bulk of it comes here by water. Partition is quiet, 
the B and better, %/3%4-inch, still fetching $29 to $29.50, 
however. Flooring is the subject of good inquiry. Cur- 
rent quotations are: quarter sawn A, $41 to $42; B, $38 
to $39; C, $31 to $32.50; plain sawn B and better, $29 to 
$30.50. 


Baltimore, Md.—Manufacturers have revised _ their 
price lists upward. Box grades are in fair request, even 
now, with other stocks held here in fair volume but not 
of excessive proportions. Yards, which were for a time 
slow in buying, have of late displayed more interest in 
offerings. Longleaf pine is called for in considerable 
quantities by foreign buyers. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The new life noticed to the southern 
yellow pine market last week continues. Factory demand 
has created a well sustained movement, which has been 
duplicated by the building construction trade, and there 
is every promise that in both these lines greater activity 
is only a matter of a few weeks. Prices are about where 
they have been for two weeks or more. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Most producers of southern yellow 
pine that come to Pittsburgh are exceedingly hopeful for 
the spring and summer trade and talk of higher prices 
coming before any lower ones. This is especially true 
for the upper grades of stocks, which seem to be scarce. 
Low grade material is more actively in demand than 
ever, Owing to the increasing activity of plants and in- 
dustries that consume large quantities of it. This is 
especially true of the window and flint and table ware 
glass factories. 





CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Demand continues to expand grad- 
ually without development of new features. Mixed-car 
orders predominate and are booked from all quarters ot 
consuming territory. Shipments, especially to the Wast, 
are seriously handicapped by car shortage, while the 
coastwise movement to the same markets is restricted by 
scarcity of available schooners. Call for worked factory 
stock is distinctly better, and the supply of crossties is 
said to be very low for the time being. Prices are steady, 
firm and unchanged. 





Chicago.—The volume of cypress business continues to 
ke good. Yard inquiries are improving and also the 
volume of business being placed is greater. A good de- 
mand continues for tank 14%-, 2- and 38-inch stock. The 
cypress people are all wearing a smile, as business has 
how been good for several weeks at good prices. 


Kansas City, Mo.—As a result of unusually good de- 
mand for this time of year both in this territory and 
in the East, cypress prices tend toward higher levels; 
one of the biggest concerns doing business in this sec- 
tion announced advances of from 50 cents to a dollar on 
commons within the week and business is coming in on 
the new prices although most mills have not made any 
change in price. They all find their stock limited, how- 
ever, and orders are not wanted except at prices that 
come right up to the notch. Local trade improves, espe- 
cially that from the country, which seems to be doing bet- 
ter than city trade. Car shortage conditions are im- 
proving. Factory buying is satisfactory and prices are 
s00d. Cypress men say general conditions are _ bet- 
ter than they have been at any time since 1911. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The cypress situation is improving and 
all lines of consuming trade are rather liberal in buying. 
Inquiries from yards come in more freely than they did 
a week or two-ago and so do orders. Car shortage is 
Still rather acute and there is considerable complaint as 
to slow delivery of orders. This has had “the effect of 
creating more buying for future deliveries. The general 
tendency is to advance prices, particularly on shop lum- 
ber. Yard trade begins to open up-and the general out- 
look is encouraging with every prospect of an early 
development. 





New York.—Whatever improvement has occurred in 
Cypress is for the better. Inquiries are more active and 
while buying is backward prospects. for heavy bookings 
during April’ are géod. Weather conditions have per- 
mitted some. progress in building and small woodworking 
Planis are putting out better inquiries for straight car 


lots. Heretofore the demand has been in small lots from 


‘large distributing yards, but the aggregate shows up 


well. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Improvement’in the weather has been 
of advantage to the cypress’ trade and an increase in 
inquiry is reported. Orders are confined generally to 
mixed cars and local- yards are in position to respond 
promptly to demands, so far as slow movement of freight 
by railroads will permit. Cars are not scarce here, but 
railroads are crowded with all kinds of freight, so embar- 
goes exist to some points. 


Boston, Mass.—It is not nearly so hard to sell cypress 
at profitable prices now as it is to deliver what has been 
sold. Retail dealers have been unable to get full as- 
sortments because of the railroad situation, and they find 
from their relations with the building contractors that, 
perhaps, more cypress than ever before will be required 
this spring and summer in New England. Prices obtained 
are very firm. Wholesale dealers have their books well 
filled with orders and are not in the least inclined to offer 
any concessions. Cypress ones and twos are quoted: 
4/4, $47 to $49; 5/4 and 6/4, $48.50 to $50.50; 87/4, $51.75 
to $53.25; 10/4 and 12/4, $63 to $66. The No. 1 shop grade 
is quoted: 4/4, $28.50 to $31; 5/4 and 6/4, $386 to $37; 
8/4, $37.75 to $39.25. 


Baltimore, Md.—The market has gained in firmness. 
The advance in cypress has been rather moderate so far. 
Exporters continue to pay some attention to cypress, 
but foreign requirements are such that cypress cuts no 
important figure in the trade just now. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—A fair inquiry continues to come 
from the country, while the local factories are steady 
buyers. Yards appear to be well stocked, and the move- 
ment from the mills to this section has been lighter 
than usual. Prices are steady. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Cypress trade rules firm in central 
Ohio.territory. Demand by rural dealers is good, as 
farmers are inclined to buy liberally. Prices are firm 
at former levels. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—_Red cedar shingles are up a bit, quotations 
being $2.72 for stars, Chicago basis, and $3.31 for clears. 
This quotation is 2 cents above last week on stars and 
5 cents on clears. Reports reaching Chicago wholesalers 
from the mill points state that there has been cdnsider- 
able eastern demand for shingles lately, while not enough 
cars are at the mill points for shipment. White cedar 
shingles are moving freely, perhaps better than for sev- 
eral weeks. Quotations are up 5 cents on extras, the new 
quotation, Chicago basis, being $2.80. Quotations for 
standards remain the same—$3.40. Lath continue scarce 
at firm prices. 











Minneapolis, Minn.--The Coast situation seems to be 
easing up and with most of the roads shipments come 
forward in better shape. Yard demand is still slow in 
this locality, but farther east and south it shows decided 
improvement. Call is especially strong for clears. Prices 
show no change but owing to mill conditions they are 
very firm. 


Seattle, Wash.—Shingle prices generally remain at the 
same point as for the last few weeks although there is 
.a considerable firmer tone to the market this week. 
Mills are not getting enough cars but the situation seems 
somewhat improved and the carriers promise better 
conditions for the near future. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles show little change. 
Some dealers say demand is better. Prices to the trade 
are the same. Mills are largely running. Mixed cars 
bring 5 cents more than straight with lumber or sash 
and door stocks. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A decrease in the number of avail- 
able transit cars and a little stronger demand from buy- 
ers caused a stronger tone to the red cedar shingle 
market last week. The number of transits is consid- 
erably affected by the dearth of rolling stock and many 
retailers need shipments. Mills ship stock as fast as 
they can get equipment, but at that they are not able 
to keep their order files from piling up. Prices are about 
the same as a week ago: $1.65, Coast basis, for ordinary 
brands of stars and $2.05, Coast basis, for ordinary 
clears with a stronger tendency for the premium brands. 
Country yards especially seek more shingles now and 
demand from that source is going to develop steadily, 
say dealers. Supplies of lath, both west Coast and 
cypress, are as light as ever and prices are maintained 
right up to the notch, 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress shingles and lath remain in 
very low supply at mills, :demand continuing strong 
enough tio prevent accumulations or the’ bettering of 
assortments. In Consequence, acceptances are mostly 
limited to mixed-car orders. Prices are very strong, 
but according to report unchanged. 


Boston, Mass.—Shingles are-rather quiet, partly be- 
cause of the weather, which makes teaming on the coun- 
‘try roads and even in the suburbs of the city a task of 
great difficulty, and largely sbecause the railroad -em- 
bargoes prevent deliveries to the lumber yards at points 
where retail stockS are in need of replenishment. And 
yet, despite the somewhat restricted market and the 
activities of the substitute roofing concerns to discredit 
the wooden shingle as.a fire hazard, prices are firm and 
red cedar shingles are expected to become even more 
costly before the reopening of. the. Panama Canal will 
make additional supplies available. Red cedar extras 
have sold this week up to $3.85. White. cedar extras 
‘bring $3.50, and some fancy brdnds will fetch more. The 
‘clears are. $3 to $3.10 and the second clears, $2.30 to $2.40. 
‘Offerings of lath are rather lighter than ordinarily is the 
case at this season, and quotations are well maintained. 
If it were possible for the eastern manufacturers to 
reach southern New England and New York territory 
over the New Haven railroad prices would, undoubtedly, 
be even higher than they are today, especially for 1%- 
inch lath. As it is, some mills are finding schooners and 
getting very profitable prices from yards at Sound ports 
and New York. For 15-inch, the price now is $4.15 to 
$4.20, and for 1%4-inch, $3.90 to $4. Furring is quiet, the 
2-inch offered at $21.50 to $22, and 3-inch at,$20.50 to $21. 
Clapboards are scarce and expensive as ever. Spruce 
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For Logging Efficiency 


As the amount of your profit depends 
upon your operating cost, itis highly im- 
portant that you keep your expenses to 











However, do not confuse true operating 
expense with first cost. What is cheapest 
to buy is often the most expensive to use. 









EO 
HERCULES (WIRE ROPE 


The Original Colored 7 pp 





Strand Wire Rope 


is economical — not because of its cost, 
but because of its service. 

Years of experience in wire rope making 
enabled us to ascertain the essential qual- 
ities of a successful wire rope, and how 
to produce them. HERCULES Wire 
Rope is the result. 


Write for descriptive booklet-—‘ ‘Hercules 
Wire Rope for Logging’’ — It gives the 
reasons. 


59 Years in Business. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
New York Chicago Denver Salt Lake City San Francisco 























WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama-Pacific GRAND ad dP 4 


International Exposition 


‘ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS ‘“*° DROP FORGINGS Daily fao 


tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 





The Century “T” Steel Drive are rigid. 
Made of heavy highcarbon“T’’steel like 
illustration; strongest known shape in 
steel—means a fence for life. Means 
strength, durability and economy. We 
are the originators of the Century “T 
Steel Post. 


There Are No Substitutes 


Write FUNK BROS. MFG. CO. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Fence Posts 











Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 


At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . ._. $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 

Two persons Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private’bath; Double room = $5 to $8 
Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath. Per day. 
2 persons, $5 to $8 
3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 











1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 














Hotel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 
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extras are firm at $54 and the clears at $52. Good red 


cedars bring $20 a thousand feet. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Last year’s lake-and-rail rates have 
been reissued on red cedar shingles and wholesalers ex- 
pect improvement in demand from now on. Trade is 
not yet very active. Shingles are scarce, but buyers have 
been waiting for better building weather. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The market continues to 
show greater strength both in prices and demand, while 
stock appears to be hard to get forward. The lake and 
rail rate is expected to be announced in a few days 
and more active buying is expected to result. Dealers 
say that there is no indication that stock will be any 
more plentiful after the new rate goes into effect. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Earlier indications of a considerably 
enlarged demand for shingles have been borne out by 
recent bookings for the opening building season. There 
is more call for red cedar, but the shortage of stocks 
and higher quotations continue to turn the trade to 
pine and cypress, where stocks are ample, prices steady 
and deliveries prompt. More activity in the demand for 
lath is reported and prices are steady at the late slight 
advance. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The shingle market grows firmer as 
the spring building season approaches. Prices are in- 
clined to advance. Shipments from the coasts are rather 
slow. Retailers are gradually increasing their stocks to 
be able to take care of the spring rush. Lath trade is 
good and prices are firm. 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—The continued embargo enforced by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad against all 
lumber shipments is beginning to interfere seriously with 
the trading in boxing and crating stock. Some impor- 
tant concerns engaged in the production of large and 
profitable orders of war supplies for Great Britain and 
her allies are located on the New Haven road's lines, and 
whereas some of these are in immediate need of addi- 
tional supplies of shooks and rough edge box boards, the 
mills in northern New England which have the stock to 
offer see no way to make the deliveries,. Although sub- 
ject to vexatious delays, it is still possible to make de- 
liveries over the Boston & Maine and the Boston & 
Albany, and the other lines to the north. Considerable 
business also is done by water to the Sound ports, and 
direct to Boston from Stockton Springs and other Maine 
ports. Good pine shooks, 13/16-inch, are bringing $28 and 
there have been stories within a few days of $30 paid 


by an eager buyer anxious for quick delivery. Spruce 
shook, 13/16-inch, are fetching $26 to $27. 
COOPERAGE 
Chicago.—Agents for the larger coopers traveling 


through the South can no longer find any dry staves and 
stave manufacturers who manufacture kiln dry and 
jointed material are finding ready sale for their stock. 
However, present demand is moderate, as the pork pack- 
ing season has closed and the present high price for 
oil barrels reduces the demand for them. Prospects for 
a large production of staves are good as soon as roads 
become passable. Demand for white oak staves con- 
tinues good, but is modified by the growing use of red 
oak at lower prices. Some coopers made barrel contracts 
for 1916 and are now losing money on them, owing to the 
higher prices of staves, which are likely to sell for less 
as the warmer weather approaches. Circled heading 
manufacturers are inclined to reduce their prices, as most 
of their contracts will soon expire. A little firmer feeling 
is noted in whisky staves and sellers want propertionately 
higher prices on oil staves. Beer staves are seldom men- 
tioned and could not be sold at much over half of 
former prices. Slack staves and heading continue firm 
for the small quantities obtainable for present use. Elm 
and gum flour staves are scarce and some mill run and 
No. 2 are placed at good prices. Ash butter tub staves 
are offered at extreme prices and will probably meet a 
heavy drop as soon as the present cutting is dry enough 
to ship. Square ash butter heading is offered at high 
prices, but may sell for less in sixty days. Hickory 9%- 
foot box straps were inquired for and rushed into the 
market, causing a decline to less than cost; 10%-foot are 
scarce and wanted. Coiled elm hoops, which were un- 
salable a year ago, are impossible to find. Hickory flour 
hoops are inquired for, but there is no rise in price, say 
A. & H. Gates in their report on market conditions. 










Half barrel basswood heading, per set. 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M. 








Southern elm flour staves........... 10.00 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, ae * ae 4.75 to 65.25 
No. 1, 17¥%-inch kiln dried, eeuanes head- 

ing, DMs cccutsntuadene rhs basse 07% to .08 
_ RY 17%-inch ‘gum heading, per set, nomi- 

FEGhb sunbeds sboh hsb ebsuskbeeeenses 06% to 07 
circled white oak, oil heading, per set. -26 to -27 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves.........eeee. - 800 to 9.00 
M. R. 30-inch gum staveS.........c.eseeee 8.00 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M.... 10.50 to 11.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%- foot, per Mt. - 8.50 to 4.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6’ 9”, per M -» 1150 to 12.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5- foot, per M - 8.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M........ - 450 to 4.75 
MOOG BRIBE, 36". cccccccccccccces ° 55 to 75 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12- inch - 80 to -85 
Ten-round hoop barrels...... bansses ° -46 
Eight patent hoop barrels........ .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ » 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.. 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... -45 
BeMle. Darrela, BiH... ....ccscesscoe See ee .88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 14.00 to 15.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per menor pe Se veces 4.75 

WRK SIBVED ccccccccccese pesesdeeoeecen 53.00 to 55.00 
White oak, oil staves, per Mies p0ceeeees 38.00 to 42.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M..... coeeuekee -- 83.00 to 85.00 
Circled oil —peevert eevces Sconeresecccccoees -27 = to -28 
Tierce® HOOPS ...cccccccece MII IINe “demana 
Hickory Sox straps. es o0eeness cosccccces SLD WD 123.00 
Re MEUEOED. 6500050006 000008000 ccccccecoes Bene Oo 1.45 
POTK BAFTOMS ccccccccccccccs cevcceccoes ove -95 to 1.00 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is a good demand for cooper- 


age, both slack and tight—and especially so for the lat- 
ter. The tremendous increase in the output of whisky 
and alcohol in this territory has made a heavier demand 
for tight barrels, and the recent advance of $5 a thou- 
sand on whisky staves has been maintained. All cooper 
stuffs are in better demand, and prices there also are 
higher and firm at the advance. Demand for slack coop- 
erage has not been so urgent as for the tight, but that 
trade is said to be awaiting the development of the 
crop situation, as much depends on the orders from the 
flour mills and the fruit and vegetable growers. 






















Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
— words of ordinary length make one 

























jin 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No no except the heading can be ad- 
ed. 

Remittances to accom peed the order. No 
extra charge for copies o: paper co containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy: must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 

cure insertion in regular Sumertment. All ad- 
vertisemer.ts received later will be placed under 
heading ‘foo Late to Classify. 
























HARDWOOD TIMBER FOR SALE. 


Nearly Five Thousand Acres of heavy timber with a new 


Clark Band Saw Mill. Located in Northern New York, one 
mile from the Delaware and Hudson R. R. Competent’ men 
have estimated the stand at 43 to 45 Million Feet, of which 
12 to 15 Million Feet is Spruce and 25 to 30 Million Feet 
Hardwood and 10,000 to 15,000 cords of pulp. 

Fully Sixty per cent of the Hardwood is tall, sound Birch, 
measuring from 24 to 40 inches through. No finer Birch 
can be found in the state. This proposition is yogi 
fine, as the logging can be done at low cost and the mill is 
nearly ready to run. Write for particulars to the owner. 

GEORGE H. IVES, 534 Wyoming Ave., Kingston, Pa. 


FOR SALE-—SAW MILL MACHINERY 
Thomas Patent L. H. Band Mill, 8 ft. wheels, 11 in. face, 
mill complete. 

Steam Nigger, 10” and 6” cylinders. 

Two Air Cushion Buffers, 20” bore, 24” stroke 

One 9” x 40’ Steam ron e bmg gery Lever. 

Two Log Turners. ain if taken soon. 
BURLINGTON BU BER CO., Burlington, Ia. 


SMALL CAPITAL, ONLY YARD 
In township of 22,000. Owner agen | died. Old, estab- 
lished, unusual opportunity for t or three active, indus- 
trious, practical lumbermen with $2 ‘000 to $3,000 each. Near 
New York Ci 
Address 








ty a 
“rp HRIFTY,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED-POSITION BY 


Sales correspondent. Young man 33 years old, single, of 
temperate habits, desires position with well rated wholesale 
firm where a knowledge of trade conditions and source of 
supply will be appreciated. Now employed, but will go 
any place. 
Address 





“K, 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SAWDUST—CHARCOAL 
In quantity at Chicago, Ill. Quote price and how much and 
kind you can deliver and freight rate Chicago. 
CENTURY FUEL CO., 328 W. 37th St, Chicago, Il. 


WANTED-—SMALL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
To manufacture small tract of timber. Have the timber 
and mill. Will ship the lumber to party making the ad- 
vance. Best of references furnished. 

. BOX 34, Branchville, Va. 


FOR SALE—ABOUT SEVENTY MILLION FEET 
Of sugar pine, white pine and fir, fine original growth, at 
less than $1.00 per M, hoe easy terms. Write for particu- 
lars. GUY SHELTON, Nevada City, Calif. 


































WANTED 
Estimator, who knows values and is a salesman, for factory 
making specialty of sash, doors and interior trim. Give ref- 
erences, stating age, experience and salary expected. 
Address “5. ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—COMPETENT YARD MANAGER 
For good town in Minnesota. Must be a man of experience 
and first-class references. 

Address “K, 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood dimension mill man to take charge of the manu- 
facture of dimension a from slabs and edgings. 
Address . 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—IMMEDIATELY HIGH GRADE MAN 
In every respect, familiar with manufacture of oak flooring, 
to assume general management of oak sawmill and flooring 
plant in South. No booze- fighters need apply. 

ddress “K, 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
By a firm manufacturing veneered doors exclusively. Man 
experienced in billing into factory from lists and plans. State 
experience and give reference in first letter. 
ddress “M. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOREMAN FOR A PLANING MILL 
Of a large box factory in Chicago. Good job for capable 
man. State experience, dg gyre and salary expected. 
Address 57,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Oak Flooring Grader; one who can make even grades and 
handle lots of ven 3 
Address . 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—COMPETENT WOODS FOREMAN 
One thoroughly familiar with operating conditions in north- 
ern Michigan and Wisconsin the year around. Must be sober, 
reliable man, capable of handling men, hustler and be able to 
produce results. 

Address “K. 56,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


OPPORTUNITY FOR RETAIL MANAGERS. 
Good opening for experienced men competent to produce 
results in country yards. W estern territory. Address in own 

handwriting. “K, 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED—CAPABLE MAN 
To take charge of box factory lumber yard. Must be a good 
tallyman and inspector. Good position. Mention age, salary 
and references. 
Address 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED MAN 
To direct installation wooden box factory machinery. Must 
be thorough in this line and able to plan ahead to keep men 
employed to advantage. Mention salary and references. 
Address “K, 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A GOOD MAN 
For a lumber yard, one who has had experience in figuring 
lumber and waiting on the trade. Yard located in good 
location and good community. State experience and give 
references. 
Address 


WANTED-ARCHITECT & ESTIMATOR 
For Sash and Door Factory. An experienced man to solicit, 
make drawings and estimates. Must be a hustler, accurate 
and quick. Give references, age and srt 
OX 3 Paducah, Ky. 


MAN EXPERIENCED 
In buying and selling Wagon and Implement stock. 
one now employed. 
what you can do, 
ddress “HA. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SASH AND DOOR MAN. 

Good man to take charge of sash and door department 
manufacturing odd veneered doors. Must be capable of lay- 
ing out work and handling men to good advantage. Small 
city, about three thousand, cheap living. 

Address ic: 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


“K, 77,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








“K, 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








Prefer 
State salary expected first letter and 








FOR SALE—ONE (2” MOULDER 
One Rip Saw. 
One Foos Gas Engine. 
One Shaper. 
One Crescent Band Saw 
THE VALLEY LUMBER CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 


HARDWOCD TIMBER FOR SALE. 

860 Acres of Heavy Timber. Will cut from Five to Six 
Million Feet, mostly Hardwood with a small amount of 
Pine and Hemlock and towards 2,000 cords of Pulp. Lo- 
cated almost on the Delaware and Hudson R. R. 

Especially desirable to anyone furnishing Mine Supplies, 
as it also contains an immense amount of Mine Material, 
which can be marketed at a very low cost. This timber is 
so near the railroad that the cost of the piece can be saved 
from the reduced cost of logging. Freight to Scranton is 

1.45. Write = owner 

GEORGE H. IVES, 534 Wyoming Ave., Kingston, Pa. 


ZELNICKER’S MARCH BARGAIN BULLETIN. 

Send a it before buying or selling rails, equipment, ma- 
chinery, e ZELNICKER in ST. — 
Chicago mee 423 First Nat. Bank. 


WANTED—BACK COPIES 

Of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from 1910 on. 
you have and price. 

Address 











Advise what 

‘H. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
BARGAIN-UP-TO-DATE GOOD AS NEW 

Burglar and Fire Proof Safe, Mosler-Boehman Co. makers, at 


one-third value. 
Address 





“G. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COMMISSARIES USE COUPON BOOKS 
Almost everywhere now, as the most satisfactory system of 
accounting. ‘The BEST coupon a are made in Indian- 
apolis. Send for samples and price 

ALLISON COUPON “Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WRITTEN FOR THE BUSINESS MAN. 
“Sciences of Organization and Business Developments,” 
by R. J. Frank. A treatise on the law and science of the 
promotion, organization, reorganization and management of 
business corporations, with special reference to approved 
plans and procedure, for the financing of modern business 
enterprises. Morocco, $2.75. 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





WANTED-—BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 
With experience in retail Lumber Yard office work. Lady 
preferred. Good town of 5,000. 

Address “HA. 53, ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-TWO MALE STENOGRAPHERS. 
Write for information. Men who have had experience in 
lumber business preferred. 
ddress BOX NO. 308, Bogalusa, La. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SKIDDER FOREMAN 
Familiar with Clyde Universal Machines. Good position for 
capable man. Address 

“UNIVERSAL,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
For Eastern Washington. State experience and salary desired 
in first letter. 
Address “G. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN. 

Saw mill in upper Michigan near Sault Ste. Marie, desires 
man to look after Log buying, scaling, etc. Must be thor- 
oughly posted on Log and Timber conditions in surrounding 
territory. State fully, experience, age, salary, etc. 

Address “FY, 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—ESTIMATORS. 

Two experienced men as estimators in a high class planing 
mill doing all special work. Must be thoroly capable to list 
quantities and make prices. 

BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE, Dayton, Ohio. 





WANTED—GOOD SAWMILL ENGINEER 
One who is ae uainted jn steam feed and steam nigger 48 
well as the taking care c an engine. 

ddress 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BAND FILER 
Hardwood mill. = or Four months’ work. Southern 
Pa. Address . 68,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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